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A TREAT IN STORE” 


J.a2J.BEAULAH Ltd., BOSTON, ENGLAND. 
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THE QUIVER 


THREE GENERATIONS 
ARE HAPPY 


HANKS to the Gas Water Heater, it isff 
possible to enjoy a hot bath at any hour with 
little cost and without trouble for the household J 


B09. 


For tuli particulars of the most modern and most inexpensive i 
ater he ing arrangements write for Thousand i 
and One Uses for Gas—Domestic Hot Water Number” fi LINE | 
THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION 
30 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1 
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Size 2 
Self-filling * 
17/6 


(post free) 


A Perfect Gift 


A “Swan” is sure to be 
appreciated, not only for its 
intrinsic value, but because 
of its associations. Con- 
stantly in use the whole year 
round, it is a lasting reminder 
of the donor, and soons be- 
comes indispensable to the 
recipient. 


Paw = 


. Savery 


« 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers 


Standard Patterns - from 126 

Safety - » 

Self-filling ,, - 17/6 
Post free U.K. 


Lilustrated List free on re 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 


Swon House, 133-135 Oxford Street, London, W.1. London 
Branches 79 and 80 High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheap-ide, 
E.C.2 ; 95a Regent Street, W.1; and at 3 Exchange Street, 
Manchester. 
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Here’s the ideal 
Christmas present 


The 
Vest Pocket Kodak 


Give a Vest Pocket Kodak. It is always 
sure of a welcome from young and old alike. 
The Vest Pocket Kodak is dainty enough for 
a lady, yet strong enough to withstand school- 
boy usage. Give a Vest Pocket Kodak at 
Christmas. You will enable your friend to 
start his collection of happy memories with 
snapshots of the jolly Christmas parties, the 
merry faces of old friends, the woollen-clad 
youngsters romping in the cool, crisp air— 
these are the pictures that will be precious 
to him now—priceless in years to come. 


Here are the details: 


The Vest Pocket Kodak is small, light, compact 
and convenient. It takes capital little pictures 
24 x 12 ins.—so sharp and clear that they can be 
enlarged to practically any 
size. And it is fitted 
with the Autographic fea- 
ture, which enables you to 
write the title or date on 
the Film when you take 
the picture. The Vest Poc- 
ket Kodak is so simple 
too—pull out the front, 
press the trigger, and 
the picture is yours. 


Ash your nearest Kodak dealer to 
show you the Vest Pocket Kodak 


Prices: 


from 35/- 


Kodak Ltd., Kingsway, London, W.C., 2. 
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THE WRINKLE IS 
TO SPRINKLE VIM 
ASHING-UP after meals 


possesses no terrors for the : 
housewife who has the cheertu! | 
assistance of Vimmy at hand. 


Dirty pots and pans are speedily 

made sweet and clean with Vim, 

all grease and dirt quickly dis- 

appear before its exceptional 

cleansing powers. Sprinkle a 

little Vim inside the pans and 

other utensils, then with a rub 

or a scrub they are clean and 

bright again. 
VIM also cleans Woodwork, 
Marble, Tiles, Metalwork, etc. 
Don’t aptly the VIM dry. 


CLEANSER & POLISHER 


IN PACKETS AND 
SPRINKLER-TOP CANISTERS 


FOR METAL 
WOODWORK, 


Of all Grocers, Stores, 
Oilmen, Chandlers, ete. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 
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To all take 
BISURATED MAGNESIA 


... Wise people know how to get the 
they don’t 


out of Christmas; 


most 
risk being 


doubled up with digestive pain just when the 


fun should be best. 
they “wish 
they’re “sorry. 
other.” No; 


ledge that no pain or 


It’s the acid which 
weakened 
indigestion, 


stomach that 
dyspepsia, 


causes 
gastritis, 
flatulence and similar disorders, 
and bi 
lises th 


surated Magnesia neutra- 


and keeps the stomach working 
smoothly as nothing else can. 
Bisurated Magnesia will stop the 


worstattack of stomach pain within 


The cost ts trifling: 


q yusands 
For t hey 


BISMAC LTO 


they ate so 
they take Bisurated Magnesia and 
eat just what they fancy, 


forms in a}! 


You never hear them say 
they hadn’t 


touched that” or 


much of the 


secure in the know- 
discomfort can follow. 


three minutes; but why wait till 
the pain starts? An occasional 
dose, after meals, will tone up your 
stomach and keep it well and 


| absolutely free from fermentation. 
is harmful acidity instantly | 


1921 a Yuletide of HO 


If you intend to make Christmas 


get a supply now; all chemists 
sell Bisurated Magnesia in powder 
and tablet form at 1/3 a package. 


the benefit is sure. 


who have tried this product pratse it 


ean eat just 
what they like 


LONDON. N.W.f. 
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LOOK SMART 
FEEL SMART! 


YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH BOTH BY 
D.S.C. CORSET 


Type No. 456. 
FREE 


which will be refunded in full imme- 
diately if not satisfactory. 
Adistinctive design, affording a per- ? 
fect fit, suitable for either medium or 
slender figures. Itis DURABLE, 
STYLISH, COMFORTABLE, 
and is made of reliable Coutil in 4) 
Dove or White, trimmed real 
Swiss Embroidery, guaranteed 
unbreakable and rustless. Four 


superlative rubber-grip Hos 
Supports are fitted, 
By wearing this celebrated type No ¥ 

of DSC. Corset, you will not only 
OBTAIN THE MAXIMUM OF SUP 
PORT, BUT EXPERIENCE A MINIMUM 
OF RESTRICTION 


A CHEAPER TYPE (No. 123) iy 
available at 7/11, vost free. i 


cre. Foreign or Colonial 
Dept. orders, 26 extra 


eeks Williams 
80 QUEEN JS ROAD BAYSWATER. 


Lonoonw2 


WEAR 


SALMON ODY 


BALL and SOCKET TRUSS 


which has been prescribed as the best , 
truss by eminent surgeons everywhere 
for over a century. 

Unlike an elastic truss, a genuine 
Salmon Ody Ball and Socket Truss 
gives just the right constant pressure 
for the case. All persons suffering 
discomfort should write for free par- 
ticulars to Dept. 0.” 


SALMON ODY, Ltd. 


(Established 120 Years), 
7 New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1, England. 
Sole Makers of the wonderful Spiral Spring 
ch-Support for tired feet and weak insteps. 


CARPET SOAP 


Cleans Carpets like New. 


Special Xmas Offer! 
D. D. D. 
TOILET OUTFIT, 


containing a hand-bag size jar of D.D.D. Face 
Cream, a visitor’s size tablet of D.D.D. Skin 
Soap and a full size packet of D.D.D. Shampoo 
Powder. Send I- P.O., or stamps, to-day for 
this ‘* Special Value’’ Toilet Outfit (cost 2/-), 
and receive same by return of post. 

D.D.D. FACE CREAM. hic! grade non-greasy 

cream, specially prepared for | ! | 

Sensitive skits, ts Use ensures a 


adies troubled with 

wuplexion tree from 
pimples, blackheads, and unsightly eruptions. 
D.D.D. SKIN SOAP. purest soap for the 
complexion and @ marvellous skin cleanser. It 
immediately improves the coinplexion, making the skin 
smooth aud clear. 
D.D.D. SHAMPOO POWDERS. aun ideal 
preparation for cleansing the hair and waking ft soft 
and glossy. 

A great opportunity to try these Standard Toilet 

Preparations at a greatly reduced cost. 
WRITE TO-DAY T0— 


D.D.D. LABORATORIES, 1251 Fleet Lane, LONDON 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 
much stronger than OROINARY COFFEE. j 


40 Years’ Highest Reputation. ty 


NORWEGIAN 


COD LIVER OIL 


AT PRE-WAR PRICES 
1/-, 2/-, 3/6 per bottle. 
SWEET AS CREAM CHILDREN LIKE IT. 
Of ail Chemists and Stores throughout the World. 


London Depot: #9 Mincing Lane, E.t 
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One Tablet will clean a large Carpet. 
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THE GREATEST BARCAIN IN THE WORLD 


HARRILL'S STORES—The Great Lancashire Bedding Firm—are 
again to the front with an astounding bargain in 


Warm Winter Bedding 


recent siump cotton 


woollen goods 
HARR Hoe S we sy_ taking full advant of the sacrifices A()/ 
whi a to be made in order to realise ready money. As a 
result f thi S ente rprise they are now able to offer this 
Complete Bedroom Outfit ior 
Ms worn ul B r 1 s 
ONE PAIR FINE TREBLE WOVEN LANCASHIRE-MADE 
TWILL SHEETS. 


ONE PURE WHITE IRWELL VALE FLEECY BLANKET 
WHIPPED AND BORDERED. 


ONE HEAVY SILVER CREY HEATHER COLOURED BLANKET 
ONE LARCE WELL-MADE STRIPED BED TICK. 

ONE MACNIFICENT ART BEDSPREAD IN FLORAL PATTERN 
TWO LOVELY FRILLED BLEACHED PILLOW SLIPS. 

ONE BLEACHED LONCCLOTH BOLSTER SLIP. 


ONE PAIR OF NOTTINCHAM BEDROOM LONC LACE 
CURTAINS IN FLORAL PATTERN. 


PAIR OF MASSIVE BEDROOM CURTAIN LOOPS. 


MONEY REFUNDED IF NOT SATISFIED 


All Bedding for full-size double beds and all fine quality. The outfit is packed free 


and carriage paid, and delivered direct to your door immediately on receipt of order. 

The above goods would cost you £5 to buy at your local store, but HARRILL’S 

huge turnover and enterprise enable them to offer it to you at the amaziugly low 
hgure 


FROM A REAL 
PHOTOGRAPH OF 

THE GOODS 


FREE RUG 


A British-made Bedroom Hearth- 
rug in art colours, Blue. Green and 
Crimson, with coloured fringe, will 
be enclosed with cach ou 

Every reader enclosing. this 
advertisement with order will be 
presentea with a really good hard- 
wearing Turkish Bedroom Towel 
as discount. 

Take advantage of this Huge Bargain to-day 
by sending your order with remittance now to 


HARRILL’S STORES. 


Stretford Road :: Manchester 
Warehouses: York Street, R tland Street, 
and Drake Sireet, HULME, MANCHESTER 
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UMBRELLAS. 
| CRATE Conanta: 


Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in psper, tie to a board 
or stick, and post to us 
to-day with P O. for 10/-, 
By next post it will come 


back “as good as new,” 
fe-covered with our 
“ Defiance Union and 


securely packed. 
Postage on Foreign Or- 
ders 1/- extra. A post 
card will bring you our 
illustrated Catalogue of 
Detiance Umbrellas, 
and patterns for rfre- 
covering umbrellas from 
6/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


Carriage Px 
The Safe dei 
Crate. Guarant 
Money returned {1 


THE FENTON PCITERY CO. 
(Dept >), Royal Fenton Wo ks, 


ooker 


CLEANING JELLY 


For Removing Grease from Gas Ovens, etc. 
Ask Tron 
If they do not stock, send Ble for Z tins, post 


THE MANAGER, THE KLEENOFF CO., 33 St Mary-at- 
London, E.C.3. 


nonger or Gas Company Jor it 


per tin 


Hill, 


Fiimrod's 
ASTHMA CURE 


iclan said he never 
ly because he 
IN ORDER, 


The standard remedy for over 


NOSE 


Another prescribed inhaling antiseptics,” 
—Daily Mail, Oct, 18th, 1919, 


KEPT 


AT ALL CHEMISTS 
4s. 3d. a tin 


50 years 


Gives instant relief from Catarrh, Asthma, etc 


To avoid Colds and Influenza, use 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE. 


Of all Chemists and Stoves 2/«, or post free im 
U.K. for 2/3 (stamps), from Mackensie's 
Laboratories, Lid., Reading. 


For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c * 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold eve where V- 26 & 46 


j. ~ J. Godaard & Son , Station Street, Leicester. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


CAL MANUFACTURING 
83/85 MORTIMER ST., LONDON, W. 1. 


os Al«o3 Pie shesand3 Pudding = 
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A SMALL HANDFUL MEDICATES 
AND OXYGENATES THE WATER 


OF TRAVELLING TO EX.- 
PENSIVE MEDICINAL 
BATH SPRINGS. BRING 
THEM TO YUUR OWN 
HOME, 


FoR CHRONIC GOUT, 


LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS ANo 
OTHER URIC ACID DISORDERS. atso 
RHEUMATIC PAINS, 
ACHES, SWELLINGS & STIFFNESS, 
FOOT TROUBLES SKIN DISEASES &.&¢ 


A BATH. NO NEED 


FA 


SOOTHING, HEALING & ANTISEPTIC 
IT STOPS EVEN THE WORST PAINS 
WITHIN TEN MINUTES. 


| Satisfaction is guaranteed every user or MONEY BACK IN FULL 


IMMEDIATELY AND WITHOUT QUESTION. 
SALTRATES, LTD., 214 GT. PORTLAND ST., LONDON, W.1, 


REUDEL 
IC6ALTRATES 
| | ~ESTERDAY 
Cis 
| | 
Reudel Bath Saltrates can be obtained irom any Chemist. Complete | 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


should wear *‘ healthy” Corsets, and the ‘* Natural 
Ease ’’ Corset is the most healthy of all. Every 
wearer says so. While moulding the figure to 
the most delicate lines of feminine grace, they 


vastly improve the health. 

The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2, 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroa! ext/a. 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


Stocked in 
all sizes 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill, 


SPECIAL PUINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones er steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest i 
with corded supports and ep 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the ses with elastic lacings to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

it has a short (9 inch busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eves. 

it can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


The History of the Health Corset may 

be set out in a few lines—it is founded 

on Science, improved by Experience, and 

beautified by Art; its perfection is the 

result of the co-operation of the Artist 
and the Expert. 


These Corsets are specially recommended tor ladies wno 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Sin,ers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. "The *y yield freely to every 
movement of the body, and whi's: giving beauty of figure 
are the most comfortable Corsets ever worn, 

“EVERY STITCH Support British 


women workers and reduce unemployment. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, bu’ money willingly 
returned if ‘dian itisfied. 
Catalogue sent with Corsets. Cross your Postal 
Orders thus [{ and make payable to the 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Room 99, 
Morley House, 26-28 Holborn Viaduct, London, 
8.C.1, 


HOVIS keeps you in fine 


fettle—ready to tackle a 
day’s work; able to enjoy 
a day’s play. 


Ho) 


gives you energy and the 
will to conquer life’s little 


difficulties. Better than 
all the physic for active 
minds and healthy bodies 


,and miles ahead of ordin- 
/ary brown or white bread. 


| 
Your Baker Bakes it. 


Full of (ON | F 
Energy! 
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FREE FROM WITNEY—PATTERNS OF 


WITNEY BLANKETS 


DIRECT FROM THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., WITNEY 
Simply fill in Coupon for Dainty Blanket Samples. 
Many Splendid Bargains from the Magnifi- Thousands of Bundles of Dainty Miniature 


cent New Factory at Witney. Blanket Samples Ready for Distribution. 
WITNEY IS ras FOR BLANKETS | BE SURE AND GET THE REAL ARTICLE 
HE Witney Blanket Co WwW great facilities The reputation of THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., 
for dealing with their w ect trom Witney’ LTD., and their goods is world-wide, and has been founded 
scheme of s Tin g Witney he Worlds Best, on on VALUE, QUALITY. and FAIR DEALING. For up- 
the system of “Seeing Before Buying,” which has been so wards ot half a century The Witney Blanket Co., Ltd., have 
popular for many years —_ new and up-to-date factory | been sending their blankets to all parts of the world on the 
with latest machinery is. ne working. This DIRECLr | System of ** Pertect Satisfaction or money back in full." 
FROM FACTORY B ARGAIN OF FER should indeed Sensational bargains are being offered by the Company. 
interest all who hav » care of our homes. WITNEY Anticipate your requirements for the future. It will save 
HAS BREEN FAM( SUS FOR BLANKEtS FOR you money and time. The great convenience of buying in 
CENTURIES. Our aim is to supply the British Public your home will be appreciated. All goods are sent carriage 
with the best value in the WORLD'S B EST BLANKETS. paid and can be delivered at once. 


ee THIS IS “EVERYBODY’S BEST WAY” 
(DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY} TO BUY BLANKETS 


] “2 WITNEY BLANKETS, ARE 


PROTECTED BY 
ETC: ak! No Blankets made elsewhere 
is can be called WITNEY 
BLANKET CO.. LTD., deal 


only direct with the Public. 
Therefore. your orders should 
sent to TH 
WITNEY BLANKET 
co.. LTD., direct. 
We have no agents. 


DIRECT From by 
_WITNEY 


Wherever 
the English 
language is 
spoken, there 


WITNEY BLANKET 
COMPANY'S satisfied customers. 


You can get the genuine article direct 

from the looms, and you may have first <x 

a dainty set of samples, which may be THE WITNEY BLANKET! CO., LTD., Witney, 

viewe iome in leisure. Oxfordshire, allow you to view, free of all cost or obligation, 
Ta pportunity now « f th -_ ‘rs made and fill in the samples (Dainty Miniature Blankets) of the actual articles. 

coupon and be one t Genuine Fill in the COUPON below. Direct from Witney will 

DIK PROM PRICES come a parcel of Dainty Miniature Blankets as samples 
very 


comforting warmth. A Witney the actual articles, revealing to you in your — home the 
Blanket spells- COMFORT. 


quality, variety, and value o! the Witney good 


TO ‘REMEMBER ‘SPECIAL COUPON 


you deal with us you deal 


POR FREE PATTERNS AND PARTICULARS OF WITNEY 


to BLANKETS DIRECT FROM WITNEY, 
given 100 > To THE WITNEY BLANKET CO., LTD., Manufacturers, 
e, if you will fill in coupon : WITNEY, OXFORDSHIRE. 
very ly’s Best Way to Buy 


y : Please send me, post free, Miniature Blankets as patterns of Blankets 
direct om Factory (which will return within FOUR DAYS). 
the WOR!) .D-FAMOUS FIRM? 
6. Our Blankets are tr 


und Geacy trom the 
VALUE IN IHE WORLD : 
Many tens o° ¢ is of mers: 
throughout the world have been satisfied wih ADDRESS. 


te ‘ to the remarkalie vaiue 
A and quality. 


The Qrerwer, Dec, 


THE WITNEY BLANKET C2 LIMITED WITNEY. 
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“Beautifully cool 


=. 


and sweet smoking,” 


PLAYER'S 


_ NAVY CUT 
CIGARETTES 


1 Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
A In Tins of 100 - 5/10 In Tins of 50- 2/11 


4 Player’s Medium Navy Cut Cigarettes. 
In card boxes 100-48 Incard boxes 50-25 


A 
\ 
WW JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
Branch of [he Imperial fobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. P.897 
4 


PRO ECTS. FROM INFECTION 


COAL... TAR 


SOAP 


Is suited to the most sensiti 
skins, even babies from birt! 
isan IDBAL SOAP for NURSERY 


,/d.per tablet, Boxof 3 tabs. 1/9 
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“Trae Love Cap’ 


SOLD BY ALL, GROCERS 
ONE Cup Wit a Its EXCELLENCE 


Deh 


Tr 
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CONSUMPTION 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS & NASAL 


The Dr. Edwin W.Alabone Treatment | SHELVING 


FTER the most severe tests, there can n ow ' no doubt as to 


A the success of the “Alabone Treatment ’ 


Consumption. From all parts of the wor mt reports have 
been received from professional men and others stating that cases 


of phthisis have been permane: ured by its 


The reader must bear in m 


unprejudi: ed trial would ab ly demonstrat 


sible to cure consumption by means of the specific treaiment 


promulgated by Dr. Edwi: W. A abone 


Prior to the advent of the Alabone Lreatment it 
a foregone con lusion that no c msumptive could ever le well 


again, but hundred- of consumptives who, acting » 
undergone the treatin nt, have been restored to 
health, and able to resume their usual vocat ns; it 


cases the cures have been little hor ot miraculous, se. ing that 
the pavients were in the last stage of consumption, and all ho ype 


abandoned. 


This case was ina very serious condition 


Dr. E. W. Alabone, there being a cavity Lf hen ordi | t ryone, ana their apy rat mak them 
dyspniva, loss of flesh etc. The Patient h he Hp suitable tothe most fastid taste.’ 
since, as will Le seen by his le ter. : 
* Londo. st October | 

The Edwin W. Alahone Treatment, j Ask for Book S.42. 

Dear sirs,—I believe it was in January when I wrote stating t} 
immense relef 1! ad received from the late Dr. Alabones treatment, In | 
that letter of testum tO mentioned the time at which | 
first consulted Dr. A Oc ober, well remer 
ber him t was a very ba Consumpt ? 


That the re 


the fact hat after t 2 years, ardam 
always keen for bus « d utyto endy 
further etier, hopi at peru une wii py 
sufferers trou est troub.etouy the Trea ment, « hfor | 
me and which, from my per knowleige, | i stinct!y 
cessful in many other ca I need hardy add tht y have sow full oe I7. 
rimission to whatever use you like th testimo tal car j A /R 
ully express my thanktulness for the lasting benent Lreceived ‘rm Dr. | 
Alabon: 's unique and certainly woodertul treatment, and mentior 


i 
in con luso , that I have never ailed o re 
opportunities tor doing sv have occurred.—Yours ver 
N.J.H 


MEDICAL OPINION 
Kent, August 1, 1921 | na ide 1 wn 
I intend carrying on Treatment for another three mon hs, . My | dark wn ht brow k 
Doctor is certainly very pleased, and we are, beyond meusure It is perm and w 


Full particulars and copies of recent te ate 
opimons will be sent on appiicati to the 


W. Alabone Treatm Lid., L yn Hou e, 12 Highbury M di ertit ‘ 

Quadrant, Lond , from whom can also be olvained Dr each bott Of all Ch mist 4 4 
Alabone’s unportant book, ** The Cure fo Consumpti n, Asthma, Stores, and Hairdressers. 2/6 the Ks 
Bronchitis, and Other Diseases of the Chest,” which will be | Flask. |. ¢ the perlativ 


forwarded for 3s. 6d._, post tree. 


merits of Hinde. Hair | tatrial 1RIAL 
VER FORTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION J 


ists not a treatment which 
has su ‘denly sprung up (ike somany others only to speedily die — for your Books——— 
a natural death); we therefore feel justified in st ting, that an 


was taken as For years I have looked im vain for ng 

so p rtable cx tent with str d 

advice, have teadiness, so adaptal t z ft h 

their wonted o lithe demand fl ar ich good 

i many of these ippearance for t and expenditure n 
inything which is unnecessary, ivoide d 


mined by the late pness put em Ww n the reac of 


cter proved. 62 CANNON ST. LONDON. EC4 


win quarter a n 


Get the book of the 


PORTABLE 


CATARRH 


Cure 
the Care of which gives the 


sdoption Maximum Accommodation 


> at the Minimum of Cost, 


A BARRISTER WRITES 


A CLERG‘\ MAN WRITES 


im exceeding!y pleased with them: their 


For Grey or Faded Hair. 


no grease, a not 
Is andr il ha It us used bv over thr r/ 


HINDES, Ltd., 1 Tabernacle Street, City, London. 


OLD HATS MADE NEW 


The Cost 


AND REMODELLED TO PRESENT FASHION 


is Trifling, so Don’t Throw Away Your Old Hat ! 


VELOUR, FELT and BEAVER 


Y Id t ran be de new, 


any design you like = Incredible results have been accomplished at 
A. Wright s Hat Renovating Factory Dept. 83 , Albert Road, 
Luten, The success of A. Wright's ts acredut to theclever Luton hat workers. 
should frst sena for Free Cataloeue of 80 of catest 
shapes from which they can choose the aesten fou A they wish 
hat remodeled ana made fashionable. Th st i nly 3/- to 4@ (/ 
vequirca, Hats can dvet anertra Gent.'s Hats 


also renovated 4/9 to 6/6 except Bow ors Has) We guarantee 


satisfaction in every case or retund money in tull. 


A. WRIGHT (Dept. 83), Albert Rd., LUTON 
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THE QUIVER 


gifts 


the 
SAVOY 
STORES 


\) 
YOU do the same 


FOR THE HOME FOR FRIENDS. | FOR THE GARDEN. 


DE PA RTMEN ITS OF RING RF UL BA RGAINS 


Sports, Silver, Me ic, Garden I .» Domestic, bi . Bulbs & Seeds, China, Furnishing, 
Cycle, Gas & Electric Fitti ie unestic ~ nn ery, Baby Carriages, & Toys Poultry, 
Portable Buildi the auing Apparatus, oultry Appliances 


SHOW THE CHL OREN OUR ZOO DEPARTMEN? 
Any of above Catalogues post free, or the complete series post free 6d. 


BATH & Co., Ltd. ..... 


(The Savoy Stores) 
Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 
MOTOR DELIVERIES IN OUR OWN VANS WITHIN THE LONDON RADIUS. 


= 
] 
B6eich; posty. 6d. ¢ Ma Silver Plated ia M Gree fi 1176. Carriage paid 
ia in €3 15 Nail S from 46. 
= e Forcing Frames from 42/6. 
rden Syringes 
£20 10s. a ‘ ttie Ink Stund, £15. | trom 4 
Ng — 
Food 
es trom 18 
Garden Rake Heads 
trom 9d. each, 
e ¢ 1 
) 
L 
t 
i Telephos Telegrams: 
Rand. 
e 
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“ALL THE GOLD 
IN THE WORLD 


is of litle use 
_ without Heattu ! 


LI. the gold in the world is of little use without 
whi h after all is the best wealt if 
you enjoy a fair measure of icelah 10, MOA t it 
mipaired and your constitution undert 
by «ontinual attacks of He iche and N 
Nothing so quickly brin 
nerve pains in the head or at the back of the ey 
Undoubtedly the tinest remedy vet di-« 1 
mplaints is ‘*¢ EPHOS, ascient t 
ed and recommended by Phy ins th 
many ordinary headach# powders, ** ¢ 
contain any oi ison, and cann t therefore a rt 


Write to-day for Free Sample, mentioning “ The Quiver. ee 


To Le obtained of Messrs. Boots Cash Chemists I . g Stores 
ard ot emists, 1/3 a t 
chemist d not happen to have it ! 

43 or 3- m t r PLU, 

> rer 
CEPHOS, — BLACKBURN, 


You will pay less in Shoe-bills when 


you get Norwell Footwear 


In buying Norwell Brogues, Boots and Shoes direct from the makers, you get the 


finest 


footwear value obtainable . . . Leather at its very best, durable, flexible, waterproof, an 


shoes which in cut, style, fit and finish are unsurpassed. 


Norwells 


extraordinarily long 


approval and examine the cut wed * Direct from Scotlan 
style for yourselves. Shoes are seat 
9p appro. anywhere in the U_K. Lady’s ** Braemar ’’ (No. 105) 


Lady's ‘‘Canadian One of our finest productions in 
Blucher’’ (No. 143) ladies’ heavy brogues. Uppers 
A distinctive boot built of best selection waterproot SS 
for hard wear... of chrome Calfskin, Black or pay.t 
very pleasing appearance. Brown. Hand built : 
Uppers of wate rproof call- throughout. Note 
skin, 10 in. high in the leg extended heel seats. 
Double + Soles. Dri-pe d soled 


© extra, 


POST FREE. 


GUARANTEE. To or to | 
the money in 


Send for free rs fom special atte tion. Postage ab oad extra When 
or J ¢ number of mode required, also size or half{size asually 
Catalogue worn oF send penc u outline of stockinged foot 


to-day, @ NORWELL’S ‘PERTH’ FOOTWEAR, Ltd., Perth, Scotland. 
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No. 6000. Self. 

Sta un 
lon: ‘21. 
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Why Onoto is 
the Pen 


It cannot leak—it holds 50°, more 
ink than any other self-filling pen 
—it is filledin a tlash and cleans 
itself in filling—it is the simplest 
pen to use. 


Onoto 
Presentation Cases 


we PEN 


All Modelsof Onoto, the Pen partially or 
completely covered in gold or silver, are 
sent out in silk-lined presentation cases 
without extra charge. 


Get an Onoto 
Diary for 1922. 
Theonly Diary 
with a double 
index and £100 
prize compe- 
tition, 


ATI 


THOMAS DE LA 
BUNHILL ROW 


RUE & CO., LTD 
LONDON, E.C.1 


N 
V 
conti? 
Ufa, 
UV 
f 
Mig 
A 
4 
4 
ta 
of 
wg 
d 
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= 
‘ 
Wf / 
4 
y 
Vj, 
Cin 
‘ 
6 if 
No. 3000. Self 
filling Mod 
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17.6 
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DANO 


Devonshire Cream of Denmark 


this fiviotés 
monrent with 


ercam Liaddirys 
‘ 


Lreserved 


IS SO P 

and 


he TE 
anc CTs 
economical 

lo use regis 
CREAM 


| HE. Shoe illustrated is made 

of soft glace kid with a patent 
toe-cap and light but strong leather 
sole. It is leathe:-lined, and the 
materials hidden away inside are 
just us good and durable as the 
outsides. Once worn Mascot 
are always worn. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF NORVIC 


Mascot 


of Maswet Siyleswand Name of nearest Agent, pot free 


NORVIC SHOE CO. NORWICH 


DON'T LOOK OLD! 


But restore your grey and faded 
hairs to their natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S sam 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour 
in a few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, 
has enabled thousands to retain 


their position. 
2/- 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Lockyer’ gives health to the Hair and restore 
natural colou It cleanses the scalp, an 
most pe tei t Hair Dr ing. 


the 
makes th 


This world tame : Hais _ wer is prepared by th 
great Hair Spe ‘ & ¢ Lid 
12 Bedford La Ln S.E.1, and can be 
obtained direct fr ) the by post or from any 


chemists and stores throughout the world. 


HAIR RESTORER 


IN Ai L COLOURS at ft. 
Ladies! Save Money! Make your own 


| QLOVES, HATS, DOROTHY 
BAGS, TABLE CENTRES, 
| SAVE Send 2 stamped ad ed envelope 

| MONEY! for f pattern 


A. E. CATT, Leather Merchant, NORTHAMPTON. 


Quick relief to 


BRONCHIAL 
SUFFERERS 


The old-fashioned method of 

| treating inflammatory diseases 
of the air passages by the 
round - about routs of the 
stomach is obsolete. 


| way is vaporized 


SULPHOLINE 


hus famous lotion q 


spot ess, soft, Clear, 
Leen the remedy for 


render 
ble. For ga years it has 


Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 

Pimples Roughness | Scurf Spots 

Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 
sulpholine by tl kin Specialists, J. PEPPRR 
& Co., Ltd.. 1a Bedfor and 1s sd 
by post or trom any ¢ the workh 


rem 


Fsr. 


| Colds, Spasmodic Croup, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Nasal Catarrh and Influenza. 


zviu 


The modern way, the easy way, the SURE 


| The effective treatment for Whooping Cough, 
Coughs, 


Vapo-Cresolene is invaluable to mothers with young 

| children, and a ba > sufferers from Asthma. 
From all Chemist Sen rst 4 Ative booklet 
| ALLEN & HANBURYS St., London, 
i 


| | 
= A 
| | 22/6 | 
a 
| 
| NICE 
| 
: 


th, 
hs, 
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I made these — 


with a 
spoonful of 


BIRD’S 


Egg 
Substitute. 


I use it for my baking instead of eges, because it is always 
fresh, reliable, ready and cheaper. And because no eggs, baking 
powder or self-raising flour is required, and time and money is saved. 

I make these buns quickly and easily, and with no other care 
than that of stirring into the flour, ete., the right quantity of this 
rich goluen powder. 


é Substitut 


“One spoonful—one cake!” 


raises “right up” and flavors deliciously. It imparts that rich, 
appetising “ Do- give - me -one-of-those -lovely-buns” appear- 
ance which every housewife is proud to achieve. 
Buy a tin to-day and begin to save money. Your Grocer 
sells Bird's Egg Substitute, and every tin contains recipes. 
Tins 8d. and 1/4; Pkts. 1!2d. 


Just send your name and address, with a s 


sealed package, and you should have no hesitation in writing. 
be painlessly removed, Why not write to-day? 


Removed by a painless method. Exp'ianatory Booklet sent Free. 

Beauty of tace ws often dish hairy growths, and how to remove these has caused much 
inxiety to | al appearances. Some have tried the painful process of 
Electro wh 1, and ofven these small holes become clogged, and hence 
other | n iples, here is also the dangerous depilatory, w 
only burns off t ie skin. But at last science has devised a method whic! 
entirely suj es the antiquated harmful me thods. 

Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to lewrn that these can be removed for ever 
by a new 1 { which cannot possibly harm the most de icate skin. It is so sure that it Is just a 
matter of day ind the hair has zone for ever, leaving a beautiful clear skin. There is no 
treatment or appliances to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience, All you have to 
be done in the privacy of your own apartments. This new method ts worthy of your interest. 
specially want those sufferers who have tried other methods to write, as, unless we can prove that we 


can do al! that we claim, we do not ask you to take up this treatn 


lent. 
HOW TO OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOD 


xix 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


amp for postage, to The Capillus Ma iuiacturing Co., 339 Century House, 
208 Regent Street, London, W.1. You will receive a full description of this simple and remarkable method, which will enable 
You to remove all supertiuous hair at home at a very slight expense. The description ts posied to you FREE in a perfectly plain and 
You will be delighted to learn how easily and surely superfluous 


2 
) 
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> 
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Peg 


he curtains for Sunvesistu 
House 


4 


UN 
FABRICS 


For Casements & Draperies 
and tor Frocks, Biouses 
and Children’s Wear. 


ADE in Plains, Cords, 

Repos and Poplin weaves, 

also Voiles and Nainsooxs. 

The textures are widely varied, 

and there is an ample choice 
of beautifal shades. 


HEN next buying vour 

Ca-ement Furnishings 
remember that every Sun- 
resi-ta Fabric is sold with the 
manufacturer's 


Guarantee—*‘ Replaced if 
colour fades.’’ 


The Proprictors of Aske yous usual deeper, 

te 

prope rs 

Wa Ke ! » 

at Dey 


PILE BOOK FREE! 


Write for it FO A\ 
TO-DAY! |. 
The information given i 
this Free Book has saved 
hundreds trom costly 


operations and years of 
ru pain, It is illus. 
trated with coloured 
plates, and describe in 


_PILEs 
Cured 


Fistula, Constipa- 


tion, ard all Rec- Operation 4 


treatment which bring 


tal Troubles, 
matter ow severe 
knife, no pain, no doctors 
bills—just a simple home 
treatment which can be tried by a without risk- 
ing the loss of a penny. | | ‘ f th 
little hook have received hun re f lette 
by is remarkably effective t t 4 
years of suffering. The milder ca usually con- 
troliced in a single aay. > t t 
or this Book, and we will inclu ir con wula 
5 - treatment for you to try, 
FREE 5/-PILE TREATMENT COUPON 
Fill in name and address and post coupon to | 
The Manager, The Dr. Van Vieck Co., Ltd., 
1251 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 | 
Name 
| 
Adare 
Return post will bring you the ] trat I | 
s/- treatment tree and prepa ny Vrappe ' i 
DO NOT SENO ANY MONEY OR ST4MPS. 


Late 


ENGLISH LACE | 
OF EVERY DESC&IPTION. 

( lars | 
Motifs, D'oyleys, Vard Lace 


MRS. ARMSTRONG, Lace Maker, Olney, Bucks. | 


hy 


Spianers and 
anufactuiers, 
STREET 
ANCHESTER 


HAPPY FACE 


clear, soft, and velvety 
plexion secured by the recula e of 
M.F.T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD. 
It refines away wiinkie ind ve 
the bloom of youth. It prevent air 
on tace. Jars, 2/- and 4/6. Post 3d 


HAPPY FEET 


THOMPSON'S FOOT JOY CORN PLASTER 
rns, | 


quickly cures ¢ and Swoilea 


f Joint Large Sheet, t t free, 1/4 

| M. F. THOMPSON, 
J Gordon Street, Giasgow. 
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Great scientific Epucationat invention | HOW TO CLEAR ALL URIC ACID, 
ENABLES EVERY CHILD KIDNEY AND LIVER POISONS 


TO EASILY LEARN 

SPELLING, SIMPLE ARITHMETIC, COMMON OBJECTS, 

COLO RS, TO TELL THE TiME, TABLES, MEASURES, 

NATURAL HIS\ORY, CEOCRAPHY, FLACS, MAPS, ETC. 

Approved by the Most Eminent Educational Authorities 
It Amuses First—Then Educates— 


CHILDREN LOOK FORWARD TO LESSONS 
— THEY TEACH THEMSELVES BY 


Patented 
Invented by ation Xperts who based their ideas on the 
ealeulating tabl "by scientists and mathematicians, the 
d's Own teaches by creating amusement and 
interest, vet it is the embodiment of all the soundest methods 
of teaching 
The “Childs Own Tutor’ teaches everything that a young 
ean assimilate witheu overtaxed, and by its con- 


su vem imparti: orm ithe lessons are indelibly 
ppressed ou the young n 
It is better book contain se much 
format n irranged for easy reference, 
been ks cau both amuse a young child pir king out 
thing u ¢ Dog, Cow or Jug, whil an older child 
rms to spell, pick out the flags of nations, the multiplication 
tabes, and learns to tell the time all from the one source of 


FREE PAINTING 


COMPETITION 


1 
enclo 


r ed partier lars of a 
GREAT All chi 


dren up to the age of lo 


Veals u, the prizes for which include the 
tolluwing 
: CASH PRIZES of £5 each 
os of £1-10-0 each 


is Own T 8 
tet tentee and 
ta Postal Order to:— 


"RAWLINGS 


(Dept. 


$ Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


I h t 5461 
IT'S SO SIMPLE 
— POS r 
The Trade FREE 

jand Educa- 

tiona! 
| Authorities 


| should write 
| 
for prices. 
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OUT OF THE SYSTEM. 


Medical Men decide saltrated water is the 
quickest permanent cure for organic dis- 
orders causing rheumatism, Bright's 
disease, stomach trouble, etc. 


By Acice Lanpies (Qualified Nurse). 


Clogged, sluggish, and congested liver, kidneys 
or intestines, with the attendant rheumatism, 


languor, biliousness, defective vision, catarrh, 
indigestion, and impure blood, should never be 
neglected. They mean constipation, ‘‘the be- 


ginning of all disease,’’ for dangerous toxins are 
then being constantly ab- 
sorbed straight into the 
blood, although sufferers 
seldom even suspect the 
real cause of all their 
troubles. Powerful mix 
tures and drugs ike 
calomel (mercury), may 
irritate the liver to con- 
vulsive action, but do 
not stop adherence to 
walls of the intestines, nor 
cleanse and strengthen 
the delicate network of secretory ducts and ab 
sorbent glands. For this latter purpose doctors 
agree there is no solvent, cleansing and blood- 
purifying agent equal to the deposits of certain 


natural medicinal waters. These deposits are 
obtainable at slight cost from any chemist as pure 
efined Alkia Saltrates. Take before breaktast 


level teaspoonful of this pleasant-tasting compound 
in a half-tumbler of water, and notice how all 
symptoms of rheumatic or other body poisou 
vanish within two or three days, and you begin to 
enjoy life as Nature intended. Mental effort and 
concentration become easy again, hard work a 
pleasure, and any pain or constant tired feeling 
will disappear. Even gall-stone or other paintul 
concretions of sharp uric acid crystals and impure 
mineral salts may fhus be dissolved. Avoid all 
strong cathartic pills, patent medicines, lowering 


salts, drugs or highly alcoholic stimulants, eat 
moderately, and drink occasionally a little saltrate 
water— Nature’s own blood clarifier, uric acid 


solvent and eliminant of all impurities—then you 
need never fear a recurrence. —A. L. 


Throuxt t being elible 


JOHN BOND'S 
‘CRYSTAL PALACE’ 
MARKING INK. 


FOR USE WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING 
(WHICHEVER KIND IS PhEFELRED 
Sold by all Stationers,Chemist A stores. 6d. & Is. 
Used in the Royal Households. 


EADUTTON'S won 


6 and 29 Chara ry A 
Dutt.a’s Shorthand will enable you t» | MORI 

Theory Learned in 24 ur { ine 
ll 

DUTTON’ ‘3 ‘COLLEGE (Desk 42), 
Lond. qa Gt. Russell St. 


leg. 
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Is Your Artificial Leg 
a Burden? 


Treasure Cot 


Cosy, Snug, 


Hygienic, An artificial leg should be a help, not a = 
Washable, hindrance. It should combine strength = 
Folds up. and durability with least weight. = 
page Such are the outstanding features of = 
Plain Wood = 
34/6 A f ] = 
NSlesey Artilicial Legs = 
o. ° = 
Stained, ‘These have tendons similar to those in the living = 
36/6 limb, contracting the knee, and rarsing the toe = 
7 so that every step easily clears the ground. = 
White Ename! 
39/6 
Post Paid 
Draperies 
extra. 


Write tor 50-page Illustrated Catalogue 
EVERYTHING for BABY and NURSERY 
Cots, Cribs, Playgroands, Baths, Baby Wear 


Can we help you? Write or call for 
prices, etc. 


ANDERSON, & WHITELAW 


THE TREASURE BATH 
Best rubber, nickel-plated taps, folds up. Plain wood, 
34/6 ; white enamel, 39/6. Sponge holder, 3/6. 


LONDON: Manchester Street, W.1 
All goods sent on 7 days' aptro. carriage paid in U.K. Broad Street Corner. 
LiveRPoot 35 Canning Street. 
TREASURE COT co., LTD. (Dept. M. 2) GLASGOW : 15 Ne vion Derr ace, Sauchiehail Street. 
124 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W.1 Epinpurcn: 2 Coates Place 


SOUND DISCS 
D DI 
The Aged and 


5) 


completely overcome DEAFNESS and 
itAD NOIS# S, no matter of how long 


= . | standing. Are the same to the ears as 
their Diet gl asses are tthe eye Invis'ble, com- 
HEAR fortable. Worn monthswithout removal 

Explanatory Pamph et Fre« 


THE R. A. WALES CO., 171 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.!. 


=] 
Replace your 
old Sponge | 


with a 


The sluggish circulation of aged 
persons is due to thickened or over. 
; charged arteries, broyght about by 
heavy, indigestible foods. Dr, Ridge’s 
Patent Cooked Food is hight, dainty, 
and wonderfully sustaining, and be- 
cause of the Scientific elimination of 


all harmful elements, it promotes 

an easy flow of invigorated blood 
through the system. Every person | 
past middle life should make AT 


LEAST one meal per day ot Or, 
RIDGE’S FOOD | 


THE MOST ABSORBLAT RUBBER BPONCE 


60 YEARS’ TEST Soap improves it 
STILL THE BEST Of all Chemists and 
Obtainable at all branches of Boots, Parke’s, Lewis Stores — Ask to see 
and Burrows, Timothy White, laylors’ and at them to-day 
over 15,00, other chemi-ts and grocers. Insist on Pri 
having Dr. Ridge’s Food and accept no other. pth 
. Size No. 1, 1/3: No. 2, 2/-: No. 3, 
Tins 9d., 1/6, 3/- and 6/- | 3/-; No. 4.'S/-, Bath Sizes, No. 4R 
7/6: No. 5, 10/6. 
ROYAL FOOD MILLS, LONDON. N.16. 
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| 
Selling Sketches! That june 
Illustrations, Decorative Designs, working look? 
Drawings, etc., all indicate the part that Sketching p'ays quel 


in our daily life. To the Man or Woman with fair 
natural aptitude and adequate training, Sketching offers 


| \ 
unlimited scope. Wath ut correct guidance and training, | Sf ww \\ 
though, learning to Sketch becomes a toiling worry instead | 


of a joyous Hobby. 


Press Art School Postal Courses teach 
original Drawing. Some cf the best- 
known ‘‘line’’ Artists admit the great 
help my Teaching gave them when 
they were ‘‘climbng (This 

“Yawning man” Sketch was done 
by one of them.) 


ILL’D PROSPECTUS FREE 


It is a Drawing Lesson in itself and 
describes both Courses fully :— 
The PREPARATORY COURSE starts 


from the very beginning and takes t he Student, 


stage by stage, through ry phase of Drawing. 
The ADVANCED COURSE has been de- 
signed for Studen's wh though able to 
Draw, have ditiiculty in marketing their work. 
It teaches Pech nique, qu cl kly converting 
ordinary work into the hich sells. 


A postcard w fi betes the P rospectus Tf you 
send me a covy of this old Pupil’s Sketch, or 
an original Drawing preferred . | wil send 
you a helpful criticism as well asthe Prospectus 
post free. Write to me personally 


Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal 
PRESS ART SCHOOL ( 


Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, S.E.23. cy 
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bj 4 If you are making a new jumper, have you thought 
of using Peri-Lusta? It isinexpensive and has 
all the appearance of silk. Peri-Lusta is made in 
i a delightful ranye of colours suitable for all classes 
i of work, and will ensure the best results by its use. 


PERI-LUSTA 


* CROCHET & EMBROIDERY THREADS 


if You will find a new pleasure in yourwork and itwill 
f° be greatly admired if you use ““PERI-LUSTA ” 

if PERI-LUSTA PEARL KNIT No. 3 IS THE = 
SUIT THREAD _FOR }UMPERS. 
PORTS COATS, ETC. 
BRITISH THROUGHOUT & 
| If eny difficulty in obtaining, write to = 
*PERI-LUSTA” LTD., 84 Queen Victoria St., = 
ondon, E.C.4. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 
Ramioritr Wat 
: Sata oll Tr ph Radiolite ... 20/- 
Ingersoll Yankee I vorine Radi 
lite 20 - 
Ingersoll Ec e Radiolit 25 - 
Ingersoll Wrist Radiolite 
Ingersoll Kevally Radiol 
Alarm 25 
N Monet 
Ingersoll Yanke 12/6 
Ingersoll Triumy 
Ingersoll Miduet 226 
Ingersoll Waterbury (jewelled) 30/- 
Ingersoll Reliance Id Filled) 75,- 
Ingersoll Revally Alarm Clo 176 
i 
and clock 
roughout 
rldsell Inge 
if your er 
cannot pply 
a model y wish 
will be sen 
on receipt 
rice 
INGERSOLL 
WATCH CO. : 
313 Ingersoll : 
House, Kingsway, : 
London, W.C.2., : 


HERE'S no Christmas gift like a watch, nothing used 
so much, consulted so often, carried so long. 
Christmas time is Ingersoll time. 
Could anything please a schoolboy better than a sturdy 
Ingersoll Yankee Radiolite that glows the time in the dark ? 
Then for men the jewelled Ingersolls—thin handsome 
accurate watches . . . and for ladies and girls the small 
handy size Radiolite or the Ivorine Radiolite that acts as 
a clock and watch combined. 


Select Ingersolls for your family and friends and you can feel assured 
that your gifts will be appreciated and used for many years to come. 


THERE’S AN 


FOR EVERYONE. 
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Pri- 
| Make it a family affair 
Radiolite, 17.6 
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Rerfeek and STYLE guaranteed 


No matter where you shop you cannot 
possibly get better value than we offer. 
This is the reason: 

Branches in all large towns and an enormous 
mail-order trade enable us to place our orders 
for material at advantageous rates. Working 
costs, because of our huge turnover, are low, 
and all our savings are reflected in our prices. 
Every article sold at a Jackson shop is in the 
latest style and of the highest quality material 
and workmanship. 


eacksons’ 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


HATS, BOOTS, SHOES and 
RAINCOATS in LADIES’ and 
GENTS’ FITTINGS 


by POST. 


If you cannot visit one of our Brar 
send for our FREE Ilustrated Catalogue. 
Every article offered in the Jackson Cata- 
logue is as good as those seen in the 
Jackson Shops. Satisiaction is guaran 
teed without question ht, style and 
workmanship are perfect. 
If you want t your 

nd for this ¢ g I 
viven, and you can order 

asily as in the shop, knowing that vou 
satisfaction is assured. 


Send a post card to-day to 


JACKSONS LTD. Dept. Q). 


Victoria Works, STOCKPORT, 
ENGLAND --———— 
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price fo pay 
Is Jae price 


WASH! 
WAS | | 
| | 
Hall | ES 
| | \ ncH | 
AN | 
| 
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t Brilliant Light 
in the World. \ 
(@leman QuickLite 


MAKES AND BURNS ITS OWN GAS 
FROM ORDINARY PETROL — LIGHTS 
WITH COMMON MATCHES—NO WICKS 
P TO TRIM NO SMOKE OR SOOT — 
(POST FREE COMPLETE) ABSOLUTELY DEPENDABLE—GIVES A 


CQ 307 Ribbed Shade 796 300 CANDLE-POWER LIGHT. 


< 
Os 


CQ 329 As illustrated 82,6 AS BRIGHT AND AS 
CQ 318) Decorated Shades 90/6 SAFE AS SUNLIGHT. 


CQ 324! CLEAN — CONVENIENT — ECONOMICAL 
HURRICANE LANTERN CARRY IT ANYWHERE—NO DANGER 


STORM AND WIND PROOF. EVEN IF TURNED OVER-NO ODOUR—NO 


OUT.DOOR USES. DIRT—NO DAILY CLEANING NECESSARY 


A WONDERFUL LAMP. 
BRACKET L AMPS—CHANDEL IERS. PETROL IRONS FOR HOME USE—AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GFT. 
THE COLEMAN QUICK-LITE CO., LTD., NoRwoon, 
tas t Penta | 12 Grey Str NEWCASTLE 
A non-injurious = = 
method >=TWO MILLION: 
that destroys = = 
Saperivous Hat _UNEMPLOYED 
THE = = 
HELEN LAWRENCE | = CHRISTMAS, 1921, = 
hd R E A T M . N ‘. 3 will be terribly hard for the victims = 
I a me} hereby the hair 1 = of present-day conditions. = 
Bait { The = Midst your own preparation for = 
é 2- Ree = the Season, will you spare a GIFT = 
126. 106 = for them 2 = 
HELEN LAW RENCE, = = 
167 Kensington High St., London, W 8 (first tloor = THE = 
— = CHURCH ARMY 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT is conducting varied operations for 
Waifs and Strays Society = FEEDING THE HUNGRY, = 
| Will Help to = HELPING THE SUFFERING, = 
Feed and Clothe = RELIEVING THE DISTRESSED. = 
| A L I i LE C H I LD. = The W orkers in ali parts of the 3k ountry : 
} 4,200 are in its Homes, but its Funds = especially need your support just now = 
are heavily overdrawn. = = 
} Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E.11 = = 
| and payallezo 
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~ DO YOU CARE? 


Whether the children are left to die? 
Whether they are healthy or not ? 
Of course you do! 


But unless good intentions result in good actions towards the Queen’s 
Hospital for Children, 
that grand institution, with 
all its carefully devised 
organisation for dealing 
efficiently with disease and 
injury, physical defect and 
weakness, would wither away, 
and the vast work of healing, 
with all its health - giving 
ramifications, would cease to 
function. 


The Queen's Hospital 
for Children, Hackney 
Road, London, E.2, together 
with its branch, the Little 
Folks Home, Bexhill, has 
170 beds. It is the greatest 
children’s out - patient and 
casualty centre in the United 


Kingdom, over 50,000 


children, with 125,000 at- 
An “ unwanted” child left on our hands. The Lady Almoner has found a . . 
good home for this poor little waif, who became fat and well in our wards. tendances, being dealt with 


annually. Expenditure, £35,000 a year. Endowment Income, £1,500. Its 
work is of a national character. ; 


To T. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 
The Queen’s Hospital for Children, Hackney Road, 
Bethnal Green, London, E.2. 


T enclose in aid of this Hospital. 
Please send me a Collecting (es) for the Flospital. 
Name 
Addres: 


Be Please cross out lines not applicable. 
Cheques, etc., should be made payable to the Hospital, and crossed “ Barclays Bank, a'c of Payee.” 
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MMEDIATE action only can save the lives 

ot Russia’s stricken little ones, While the 
situation is discussed, while the man in the 
street talks, while committees are formed, 
children die in thousands. While you read 
these words of appeal—while the awful 
story is being unfolded to you—children 
are dying, and, in their death agony, they 
turn their eyes towards you in piteous 
and mute appeal! Must babies lan- 
guish and perish while ‘the eternal 
talk and conversations go on? 

No! a thousand times no! 

Was ever human story more pitiable 
or heartrending than the following ex- 
tract. It is not the vapid outpouring of 
a political fanatic, but the cool studied 
story of an indepen- 
dent eye-witness who 
writes in Zhe Times, 


TOO EXHAUSTED 
TO MOVE. 


Usually there is no 
protection from the sky 
whatever, in uncouth 
tents the whole family is 
herded together; old mer 
with emaciated bodies and 
eyes that are scarcely to 
in their death's 
aces, women 


one side of the 
the other, 


APPALLING HORROR OF RUSSIAN FAMINE. 


Piteous Plight of Innocent Children. 


ACTIONS—NOT WORDS—ARE NEEDED, AND AT ONCE, 
FOR WHILE WE TALK CHILDREN PERISH WHO 
OTHERWISE MIGHT HAVE BEEN SAVED. 


| of the children by postponing their end by but a week 
| 


or two 


Thousands of peasant families after wandering aim- 
lessly across the wastes in search of 
food return to their homes to die. 
They are already lessened in number, 
for many have dropped expiring by the 
wayside—succumbing to the pangs of 
hunger. 

In Russia the children are the 
victims of DROUGHT, Famine 
sweeps over the land, hand in 
hand with dread and terrible pest- 
ilence because the rains of Heaven 
have been withheld. A once vast 
and fertile area is comparable 
only te a sandy desert. 
think that tiny children, 
famished and tortured, 
should wait in millions for 
certain death, is appalling. 
Oh, have mercy on the 
children! Listen not to 
party cries and the reports 
of interested politicians ! 
Open out your heart and 
let the well of sympathy 
therein be tapped to the 
uttermost to help starving, 
disease ridden, perishing 
children. ‘lheir voices 
grow weaker as Death 
steals closer, but faint 
and famished though 
they be, their piteous 
ery is like a clarion 
cull echoing across the 


To 


iA 


Wastes to you, 
| all th vetime they | Thousands of peasant families, after wandering aimlessly across BRITISH 
j » ned hlnnes the wastes in search of Food, return to their ho.nes to Die ADMINISTRATORS 
J j nem die and the | ™®2@Y °Fop by the way and succumb—victims of the terrible 
get hy nd | Pangs of hunger. Oh! do not delay your Mercy Gift—Time is AND 
Se gas J D-lay means Lives Lost which might have been 
them.—The Times mig BRITISH METHODS 
nem.—The Times, Saved. Remember, it is the little ones that suffer mos’, and it is s ops. 
The plight of Russia's on their behalf this urgent »ppeal is made. TI administrators 


children is deplorable. 
It has never been equalled in the history of the world. 
Famine is not an inst 
ichine of death 
s victims, In some parts there has been a 
Jractin of «a crop—tess than the seed corn svwn bein 
garnered. 
This has but mocked 


and extenuated the sufferings 


BRITISH DISTRESS. 


The “Save the Children Fund" now as 
hitherto is distrinuting funds for the 
re:iot of British Chi dren Ail who send 
money car-marked “British Reef” 
may rest a-sured that it is used exciu- 
sively for British Child Reiicf. 


of the Save the Chil- 

| dren Fund in Russia are all Britons with an expert 

mntaneous disaster, buta slow | knowledge of Russia. They are there to feed the 
gradually but surely tak- | children and will not brook interference, The 


solemn pledge of Lord Weardale is a definite 
guarantee that the food will only go to starving 


children, You know that whatever you give through 
the Save the Children lund will feed helpless 
babes just as surely as you yourselt would feed 
them it the tiny mites were clamouring at your 
knee, With such an assurance you surely cannot 
hesitate one moment longer. You cannot possibly 
delay your gift another hour, for delsy dooms more 
children to an early and horrible death. Send the 
most generous c ptribution you can to-day and 


address it to:—Lord Weardale, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of “Save the Chilaren Fund” (Room 575), 
26, Golden Square, Regent Street, W.1. 
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RHEUMATOID ARTHRITIS (The Soap 


EASY HOME CURE that has 


INSTRUCTIVE BOOK AND TRIAL the | 
PACKAGE OF CURICONES FREE Changed 


TO EVERY SUFFERER. Habits of 


THE QUIVER | 


If you are suffering from Rheumatis: Gout, Lumbaze, N t { 
Sciatica, Neuritis, or if you have | that shift trom joint to a a ion. 3 
joint, you have an exc Ur in r syster You 
] this trouble at once! Don't ABITS are stut born 
de ay: waiting w thelpyou. Cure your- thing vet 
self ath with that w erful d very, easily form Whaat ‘ 
Write t fre e. with ara n 
wi ae yofthat valu in } 
k n the tt 
1 re ft have m t we they hav g 1 j 
marka t f 
I: the world are working 
k lo-day P ene S from Austratia, a hi 
Arthritis is really w i Soay es t wee “ x 
wit tru ibbing, and ye 
Neuritis—Rheumatism— Gout stains disappear as if by magic. The purity of the soa 
Don't th your p till ** Preserve x ethod ist the tinest that has eve } 
he the tri t 1 Housew 
( \ 


t senid any tm Ihe free ya : vast your cure. Per Bar. 
Want toknow — Siuyply your ailment (Dept. Q) AUSTRALIAN SOAP CO., 6 New Compton S_., 


YOU CAN PLAY THE PIANO TO-DAY 


y Naunton’s National Music System 


| T makes no diflerence whether you have had previous lessons or not, 
yether vou are So vears of age or only Ss, we guarantee that vou 
can play the piano to-day by this wonderful and simple system. There 
are no sharps, flats, or theoretical difficulties to worry vou, and no tire- 
some Or wearisome exercises or scales to be learnt. You play correctly 
with both hands at once. No difficulty or drudgery whatever. 


iS IMPOSSIBLE 


ang have sit down tot pian vith our 
music d 
50, 000 PEOPLE ARE PLAYING ‘ev AnD ARE PLAYING PERFECTLY. 
80 can you. you are one of the thousan ave tried 
id failed, have given up learning by th eel h is owing t the ditt es ' 
1 are atrat gin because ry, let u i it 
th lerful, s rapid and ch isa 
Uhe rd “educator eans “to |e or “to draw if. It doe rt 
mean “tocramin.” (ur system draws out the inu sl powers of our students from the very first le lake 
advantage of the offer we make on the « pon below, and by return of post you will receive eight tune vhich we 
guarantee you can play ruse pr f our system an our 
statements This small outlay will open up the he vi realm of tnusic to you an v ny years 
of purest pleasure. NO One need ever say again, wish could play"’; everyone can it, 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER —— 
To the Manager, Heanten’s National Mastc System, 
Newman St., Oxford St., W.1. = 
Deng @ reader ot sid desiriag to test your system, I send herewith postal order for ONE SHILLING AND 
SIXPENCE, return wt please se your “Special No. 1.” published at 2/6, containing eight tunes, with iustructioas how 
3 can play them at the first sit your special Book.et and particulars of how 1 can become a thorough musician 


NOTI ease om Ovacr payab.« Nanunion's Natwonal Muse System, Lad, 


ADDRESS 


DATE N.S. 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 


| WHAT ALL WOMEN OUGHT TO KNOW ‘ 


} 

(x) 

.) The January Number will be a budget of good things for Christmas d 
8% Holiday reading. The stories will be specially good:—‘*t The Mauve 


j Micraster”—the love story of a Professor—by Appleby Terrill; ** The 
3 «Ninth Wave,” by Michael Kent; The Intervener”—a love story—by 


Ellen Ada Smith; **More Secret Diplomacy,” by Ven Denning; and f) 
** Rosaline married-life story—by K. F. Rigg. 
In view of the Prince of Wales's visit to India, an article specially 
3 contributed by Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, entitled “On a Far and Wild @ 
} Frontier,” will be of interest. Mr. J. A. Brendon will attack the if 
problem of **Who Wrote Shakespeare’s Plays?” and Barrister” is 
, writing an important article on ‘*What All Women Ought to Know.” x 


The January Number will be published just @) 
before Christmas. Secure a copy before the @ 
holidays. 


sstered at the General Post Office for transiission by Canadian Magazine Post, 
Ali MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘* The Editor, THE CUIVER, 
a Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4." The Edttor can accept no responsibility for MSS, 
Issued Monthly. Subscriftion l’rice, post fer annum, 
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DR.BARNARDO'S HOMES 


7,200 
children 
need food. 
Will you send 


10/- 


to help feed them 
this Christmastide? 


i 
Will VOU give ; 

me «a cnancef 
om 
Chegues, pavalie ** Dr Barnardo's H. d funa wv 
rddre to the Director, Rear-Admiural Si» Harry man (Dept. Q.), = 
wh " ry, London 
S y Ca n, 
: 
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1} THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN 


i 


FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS 


| ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 


A true Palliative in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM 


Cuts short attacks of 
SPASMS 
HYSTERIA 
PALPITATION 


Acts like a Charm in 
DIARRHCA, 
COLIC, 
and other bowel 
complaints 


rT 


rier 


THERE IS 


NO SUBSTITUTE 
Always ask for a “Dr. COLLIS BROWNE” 
Of all Chemists, 1/3 and 3/- 
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LUX 


for Muttlors 
aps & 
Suits of Wool 
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EEP your warm, fleecy wraps good 
to look upon as well as comfy to 
wear—with Lux. Woollens washed with 
Lux vie with the snow in their charm of 
softness and whiteness—when Lux is 
used, whiteness comes to them as gently 
and quietly as a snowfall. Daintily 
tinted woollens, too, have all their 
original charm and freshness when 
they emerge from the rich Lux lather. 
Lux simply coaxes the dirt out. 


Packets (two sizes) may be obtained 


everywhere. 


WASH WOOLLY WINTER 
WRAPS WITH LUX. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 


Lx 230—22 
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The only kind of beauty which is really 
worth having is the “ home-cultivated ” kind. 
Apart from artistic considerations it is far 
too risky for any woman to depend entirely 
on her coitfeur, her complexion specialist, 
and her corseti¢re for her looks. At any 
moment circumstances may deprive her of 
their services—and of her dearly bought 
looks! The simple treatments suggested 
below will, it is hoped, supply a long-felt 
want. All the recipes can be easily made 
up at home, but it is essential to get the 
exact original ingredients prescribed in each. 


A Declaration of Independence 


Too many women are the slaves of their 
hairdresser. This tyrant with his red-hot 
tongs (real instruments of torture for the 
hair) threatens most of us into submission 
by reminding us how plain we are with 
straight locks. Are you one of the indepen 
dent souls who coax their hair into it 


attractive waves with silmerine. instead of 


bullying it with curling-tong Silmerine is 
a clear harmless liquid; it doesn’t make the 
hair at all greasy, and, if used with discretion, 
the results are really wonderful. 


The “Milk and Roses” 
Complexion 


We read a great deal about the “ milk and 
roses"’ complexion, but tangible exampTes ot 
it are, unfortunately, rare. Yet pink-and 
white cheeks, though charming enough, are 
not necessarily more beautitul than cream, 
olive, or even brown skin As long as the 
skin is clear, smooth, fine-grained, and free 
from blemishes, the actual colour matters 
little. That is why it is useless to try to tone 


up a poor complexion by applying cosmetics. 


fhe outer skin which ha 1 
and dirty with coustant exposure 
be entirely removed. 

Smear some pure mercolized wax over 
the tace at bed-time. wash it ott in the 
morning with warm water. rinsing finally 

with cold. After a day or two of this 
treatment, the oxygen in the wax will 
have absorbed the discoloured outer skin, 
leaving the clean new skin beneath free 
to. breathe. This is the only. scientific 
way to obtain a really good natural com- 
plexion, Nothing is better for the neck 
and arms, of course, than to treat them in 
the same way. 


A Very Ugly Thing, 


and one that will ruin any complexion, is 
the obnoxious presence of blackheads. The 
simplest and best way to remove them is to 
bathe them in a little warm water in which 
a tablet of stymol has been dissolved. They 
will then come out, without forcing, on the 
towel, 

rhe texture of the skin depends on the 
size of the pores. When the pores are over- 
enlarged, the skin becomes coarse and 
*shinv ’ and blackheads form on the face. 

To keep the skin fine-grained an oc 
astringent is needed. A sparkling tace-bath 
with stymol is really excellent tor keeping 
the pores normal. 


A Very Pretty Thing 


Few things add more to the charm of a 
face than well-marked evebrows and long 
evelashes. Of cour sc, one must be verv 
careful to choose a pomade that is abso 
Intely harmless, and it is never wise to 
dye the eyelashes. If you rub a little men- 
naline into the roots of your lashes every 
other night, you will find that they will 
gradually grow longer, thicker, and darker. 
and will develop a delightful tendency to 
curl at the tips. The evebrow will also 
grow thicker and darker witb the same 
treatinent, 
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CHRISTMAS 


Christmas 


There is something in the very sound 
\ of the word Christmas that makes the 
\ heart glow. It suggests warmth, slad- 
” ness, the breaking down of barriers, 
the dispersing of the mists of doubt, 
misunderstanding, estrangement. 
Amid the coldness, wet, gloom of 
Nature, the spirit of Christmas tro- 
vides the fire on the hearth, the light 
in the eyes, the warmth at the heart. 

Therefore take advantage of 
Christmas: take advantage of it by 
letting yourself err on the side of 
generosity rather than justice. Make 
advances. Forget your pride for a 
season. Lay aside for a moment the 
sordid problems of ways and means, 
of getting and spending, and a 
take to your heart the spirit 
of brotherhood, kindliness, 
Chris ian charity. If you 
have been harsh, repent it. 
If others have treated you 
amiss, forgive and forget. 
Let your betier feelings have 
the benefit of the doubt, 
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e old man stepped forward 
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and began to hur 
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The 
Foundling 


“ LIVE!” 
* Yes, Lady Martlebury ! ” 


evening 


; Not at all. ill do it wita pleasure ! : 


“Thank you, darling! W hite-haired 
Lady Martlebury, v ad cros-ed from the 
library window towards fireplace, took 
and gentiy patted a long slender hand whicl 
Was resting on a « r arm I knew you 
would. Ah, es Richard. You are going 


to look over 


“Yes, mother. \re you ready, 
There isn't too much davlight, and 
won't be any 1 ! 


The pair passed out of the | 
Richard M ebury, heir to 
Worcestershire property, Il 
Urquhart, tine ! Cl \ | the 
headed p pulace as Olive | | 
her pian vho was to 1 him 


days time, crossed } 


to have ept t ‘ : | iredly 


happy. O t. e het 


In ten 
| 1, 
Well, 

e Wa 

Ive 
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A Christmas Story 
By 
Austin Philips 


The marriage was fixed for ten days 
hence. The men were already fixing 
furniture, One of the rcoms—to be used by 
Olive for music--was completely finished, 
and tired. 

Once inside it, her lover turned the door- 
key softly and took her in his arms She 
urrendered herself to his kisses. They sat 
thus affectionately for some time. 

* Do you think you are going to be bappy, 
Olive?” asked Richard suddenly. 

‘I am sure of it!” 

*You don’t think you'll be bored 2? 

“Why should 

“Oh, I don’t know. After all, you're 


giving up your profession. You're relin 
quishinge something. . 
* Yes—but I'm gaining something. 


Haven't I got j 
here was a pause—a iong and affection- 
t ] 


ate one, Then she spoke again, 


know I shan’t. 


‘But you're giving up your freedom—youn 

Olive, I'm sick and weary of it. The 
world has nothing left for me—except peace, 
a i! 

Het lie » his ar iain, tenderly. 
They ro eC, at ] t, stl lled farther re ind fhe 
old mansion, and then began their walk 
home They re-c ed Martlebury Park 

lap ed the Elizabethan build 

of Ol \ yme lay, to be 
I tre | ‘ t parted to dress for 
dinner, ken spec vy early that evennu 
e work e New Ye; conc 
\ S dward i his wife neve 
| Sir Edward had been in the 

»lomati ervice He had taken im 

mediately to Olive. It was a great tribute 


he had known the 
pick of people, up and down the world. 


\s Olive dressed, he thoughts were busy. 
She was singing at a workhouse this same 
rht She had never been inside one She 
was famous and was making a fine mar- 


And yet she was a foundling herself, 


( of lite’s small derelicts; 


nothing, in fact, more or less. She had heen 


~ “T wonder if you'd mind singing 
for the old people at the Union, this 
live? 
yrary— 
creat 
Olive 
many 
t and 
“And 1, Will you be bored ? 
Martlebury w 1 them fron CY 
On the wi ell vet | el 
she told rself. Ele e bi 
truly ~ tl { Vi ( t 
she had Phere you 
War-maimed 1 
For R | 1 lost ; eg, an 
ached, now, t el 
Che p lt 
Tair ay | de} te 1 ¢ 
skirt of a olout e, di 
’ straight-featured, w et-up and strong of 
back and b  aith walked with 
sticks. The ture dwe as a large, 
many-gabled, h i n beyond 
the villa () | bet reputed 
\\ 
youth, 
They t well matched and 
her future 
husband, w: ed a lit She had 
life and citi She wanted t wi ria ee 
Myriad wea town-dwel hardly \ found 
sclously are al English \ 
nd real peact 
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discovered, one morning, aged six or there- 
abouts, asleep in a tent in the garden of 
some people who had a summer cottage in 
Kent, between New Romney and Hythe. 


‘“‘Inmediately she entered her bedroom 
she threw a window wi-'e open’’—p. 102 


100 


All that she had been able to tell them 
was that she had been living in a cottage on 
Romney Marsh--inland, five miles or so— 
with her father, who painted pictures} and 


that they were very poor. 

He had brought her away by night 
in their donkey-cart—it was found, 
errant, later; and she had fallen 
asleep on the journey and awaked to 
find herself alone. The cottage was 
discovered. It contained a child's 
cot, a bed, next to no furniture, 
many charcoal drawings, a_ large 
quantity of empty bottles and—she 
had never known her mother—no 
trace of her father at all. There 
Was never any trace. tHe had prob- 
ably crossed to France, via Folke- 
stone. The child was alone in the 
world. 

It was doubtless not without de 
sign that the absconding parent had 
selected the Inglebys on whom to 
plant his chief piece of impedi- 
menta—this beautiful six-year-old 
child. They were comfortably off, 
without offspring, artistic (if dilet 
tante), ardent workers in_ philan- 
thropy, and known as_ charitable 
folk. They chose to regard Olive 
Urquhart as a_ direct gift from 
Heaven. ‘They adopted her and 
brought her up. 

Quite early in life the inherited 
artistic side of her revealed itself in 
music, She sang first at ballad con- 
engaged, presently, at a 
theatre, with a piano in place of a 
curtain-rais ry she had passed to th 
music-hall stage. She had got in on 
top—more by luck, charm and daint 
ness, than by any robuster quality 
and she had remained there until she 
had met Richard Martlebury while 
he took part in a concert at Le 
Touquet, during the war 

They had swiftly fallen in love 
with each other. He had asked hei 


to marry him—asked her, as it hap 
pened, at exactly the right time. 
The wat had jaded her Richard's 


parents had liked her and welcomed 
her. In ten days’ time she would 
marry him, the heir of this great 
Worcestershire estate. 

She descended to dinner, After 
‘wards they drove to the workhouse. 


] 


The porter wag waiting at the door 
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He greeted them respectfully, and led 
them across an inner courtyard into a very 
large room 
On the 
right-hand benches the old men were sitting. 


It was the inmates’ dining-hall. 


On the left were the women, girls and 
children. Festoons adorned walls and win- 
dows, and holly showed bright on the sills 

The master came forward to welcome the 
Martlebury . party: he led them to front 
Richard intro 
duced him to Olive. He asked her if she 


seats. The doctor was there, 


had ever been inside a workhouse betore. 

“Never,” she answered, “I find it a little 
saddening—I suppose chat something of 
the vagabond Behemian’s, sympathy with, 
But they look 


Or is it only 


and nearness to, the poor, 
50 happy. 


the excitement of to-night 


Ire they happy : 


“No. They are quite happy Most are 
permanent inmates; others are derelicts; 
some are ai Jittle wanting; some—men, 
chiefly. have come in here to get patched 
up, to go out again to wander—possibly to 
work. Miss their treedom? Some do; but 
after they have been in some. time they 
want to stay here Phey get used to the 
warmth of the herd, so to speak, and are 
afraid to be alone! ” 


Olive nodded She understood, indeed, 


most thoroughly. She looked up with in- 
terest and with sympathy as an old woman 
climbed th: tage 

She was a sweet old woman—trail and 
dear and delicate in her white pauper’s cap 
and shawl She had the features of an 
aristocrat. Possibly she had good blood in 
her. Man people 


the father s le. 


Jo have it o1 


one 


She sane, in a voice that wa still sweet 


and whose words were perfectly articulated 


a song of youth and love; indeed, that 
night, all the mes bad been ot love and 


youth, for these people, who for the main 
part had toiled for pittance 
had kept thei 


from childhood, 


sentiment unshaken and 


would keep it till the end She tinished 
amid the applause ot everybody, Olive’s 
eve re wet 

The old woman sang again Others 
followed het Phen the master came up 


“We shall be so grateful if you will sing 
to us,” he said. “That is, as soon as the old 
People have quite finished. There is a man 
Who has been with us for three or four 
vears now Would you be so exceedingly 
kind as to improvise an accompaniment ¢ 


The porter plays for the others but--we have 
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our small difficulties !—these two are not on 
very good terms! ” 

“With pleasure 
a fine head! ” 

Her comment had good reason, From the 
extreme back of the room, where he had 
been sitting on a stool by the fireplace, an 
old man was coming up. He had white 
hair, a quite magnificent carriag 


I- he ready? Oh, what 


’e and a nose 
that was chiselled exquisitely. He was not 
of the people, evidently. She wondered 


what had broug! 


it him to the workhouse. 
She decided that some weakness of character 
must lie hidden beneath his beard. 

He climbed the stage and looked drolly 
at the piano. She walked to the instrument 


and sat down. There was a_ burst of 
laughter from the inmates in response to a 
comical gesture. She looked up and ovet 
her shoulder. The old man stepped forward 


and began to hum to her. She caught the 
air, and, unconscious of what she was doing, 
began to strike a few notes, 

‘Why, you know it! he said, in the 
accents of a man ot education 

\nd she only became conscious that she 


did know it as he began to sing, and she 


played. 
[t was an ancient music-hall ditty of many 


vears ago—the song of a 


showman and a 
booth. The inmates had heard it at previous 


concerts, When the chorus came, all of 
them joined in: 
“And ev'l il like h re absolutely 
marvellous, 
There's Juliet along of Romeo, 
But in very. sultry wevver 
Thev got warm and stuck togevver 
In nv obby hi V XW kk 


The song ended amid a perfect furore; 
there were loud cries of encore The ac- 


companist—-in whom the words and the tune 


had arouse 


| strange emotions—was carried 
back to her girlhood and to memories, 
blurred and vivid, of her father—the thrift- 
less improvident painte: who, prior to aban- 
doning her in the Inglebvs’ garden at 
Dymchurch, had, night after night, sung to 
her in his cottage on Romney Marsh, 
Instinctively, at the demand for = an 
encore, she broke into the al’ ol! another 
Alec Hurley’s “I> ain't a-going to tell! 
The old man jumped into it immediately 


at the end 


of three or four verzes he called 
to her to go on plaving, and he danced a 
pas seul He danced it with wonderful 


vigour, 


Then, excited by the cheering, he 
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ran—though perhaps a t& 
to his stool by the ti 
Olive remained at the piano, struck a few 


and then 


chords 
She gave them a couple of w 
secret heart-—sh 


from her repertoire; and a 


* Robin 


man t a 
staring at het Thinking to calt he 
chose Lo Old Sweet S t col 

lude wit a certain fran and ever 
popular for its se I t with en 

such as this Phe old peopl Woit, ane 
adored 1 Thev sa the ¢ is, 

with their feet and thumped with = theit 
crutches e repeated us fin: 

and t n the concert | 

The master ¢ t ‘ fror ‘ 
dining-hall Be t Olive 
looked to the lett t vt And lhe 
eves met those of the old 1 

And of a sudden the ve fted. She 
looked over a river of di ‘ went 
Vears avo had een 7 ame CVE 
bent o he te wet eve I \ 

at h al n 1 nti 
indeed t ed ? 
a sharp fierce pai Ss put her ] = 
her b n Ricl i 
at ke if t vere 

Ca rht on t t I t j o-t 1 
balance Not e! 

Her flancé nodade is arn 

het protect cre t] 


ul | | 
master of the ene 
loor of the 

an interes +) ' 

! Ile 

in a Da ‘ 


a real t ma I’m ‘ 
day 

Olive t ] e} 
the cat hy, ‘ P 


e 
nine 
Wal 

} 
tered 
\ 
) 


matt 
on me 
1 


ie old 


people 


a col eratulated 


th nceert a little; and ti 
} mly and spontaneously on the effect 
1 produced) Obviously she had 
at—in het ( them. Phe were proud of her 
itfooneries tond of r—and she felt ov the 
Eee iter those, \ ee of tea R rd divined it 
S that the old with vit int of love 
When his parent 1 nicht 
and the ere lett { raiv, he 
came al 
Olis ann v, “is any- 
tl 
‘No But lr t 1—the 
have te No  bett 
in the 1 It | red 
t worry her with que h s 
met Hi 
Immediately ent she 
itl mugg 
ruth est all 
\ j ¢ owl 
wi had 
Had he would 
ht t od village, on 
? \\ \ lent 
And Wi and life 
it tol m all, 
four vears ago—and he with us ever t fe col t dward, 
since He's at tr 1 can't cet at 1 the ed take place 
his antecedent H w, t! h, like She would t ! ved She 
would have to. ret halls 
Worried. unl temperament 
n capable, now, « t side 
Lady Martleburv, Richard and Sit \} h n t lroon 
all seemed rathe ent She wondered | tv times t 
whether they suspected anvthine—and ma for he} Ch, ted fot 
realized the absurdity of ich tear I e ftreedor And t need, W) 
At the Hall. in the libiary, they discussed followed—and atter that 1 1 
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She changed to a coat and :kirt quickly, 
peeped into the found it all in 
darkness, and caught up a small 
torch. Suddenly someone seemed to turn a 
handle. She shrank into a panelled doo 
way—heart 


throbbing, and the torch, of course, eclipsed. 


corridor, 
elec tric 


galloping, her whole being 


Nothing happened. It must have been 
PI 


her imagination, she assured herselt: and 
she tiptoed towards the end window which 
was very slightly ajar. She opened it wi le, 
stepped out on to an iron platform and went 
down the 
fear of fire. 


The moon was up. 


outside staircase, put there tor 
The skv was ful! of 
star-shine. She passed through the terraced 


gardens and reached the w 


oded park. She 


strode up and down, wondering and worry 
Ing and bewildered. One thine only did 


she know 


It was impossible to stay passive kiven 
though he had not recognized | even 
though he never would recognize her even 


though he had cruelly abandoned her, she 


could not in anv ca leave her father as 


' 
workhouse to die 


a pauper in th 


But how to remove him? Her very re 


quest for an interview even of the prete xt 


of her interest in his -inging—would arouse 


comment and suspicion; she had, too, hi 
marked = features; the master, matron, 
Richard, nurse ves, even some. of the 
inmates--would Imost certainly ruess 
There was no wavy out of it » Wav save 
one way That was ain tellin Richard 


evervithing—of giving him her confidence 


and trust. 


The sky had changed now, Clouds were 
driving over the heaven thin clouds ) 
that the moon, about which was a wide ring 
of rust colour, stead) hone through Phe 
Teme was visible i thin, grev-blue band 
with brown hop-vards bordering it, and a 


silver road sloping upwards to the rounded 


} 


bosoms ot the 
And, looking 
who has come to hate the rout and roar of 


great cities —! with the intensity of a 


convert to a creed or of one who comes into 
his own aftet ne depr.vation—her in 

stinct cried to her propheticall “Ti veu 
would not lose it, tell Richard. Tell him 
everything ! While  reasor answering 


in-tinet, echoed the words back to 


Calmed 


ber. 
she turned 


assuacged most happy 


towards the Hall 
She reached it, en 
case down which she had come 


tering by the fire stai 


In the morning her resolve was unsheken 
She was sure she had chosen the right path. 
Verv after 
fiancé were alone together. He 


soon breakfast, she and her 
kissed het 
with an extra special tenderness which sur 
prised her. Without 
flung herself at her tale 

“Richard!” she said. “Richard, 1 have 


—something has happened. I want to t 


further hesitation she 


you desperately—and |] don’t know how to 
begin ! 
“You 


workhouse ! 


mean about vour father and _ the 


She stared at him, dumbfounded. His 
words had almost stunned het It was in- 
credible, He knew already. sn felt halt 
consumed with terror, yet thanktul there 


Was nothing more to tell. 
‘You 
mered * How did you discover it 
Richard smiled He 


vou know everything she stam 


looked at her very 


tenderly. proving himself never more than 
at that moment the man whom her instinct 
had bidden her to marry then 1 ( ind 
came behind her chatr. He put his arms 


gently round her, and spoke witl 


touching hers 
My dear,” he said. You forget my 
life of travel, mv two vears in the ‘ Intelli- 


vence,” and what | learned at the front 
Phe likeness is remarkable and then there 


was what vou told me of vour antecedeuts 


1 your catching on to those accompani 
ment and then vour agitath it e door 
way when vou passed him and vour adver 
ture with the fire staircase 

You saw me 

Yes But IT sympathized. 1 essed you 
wanted solitude 

She nodded to th k him f und 
stand Phen she returned to 

Vhat are we to do Oh, Ra rd, your 
people Won't they \ top oul 
WATT Lage 

It thev did, it wouldn't 1 e anv dif 
ference Sut we are going to | p it 
ourselves! 

Richard left hand—his right stil 
embraced her-—caressed her cheek very 

Then he raised her gently, led he 
across towards the Cphace i wit! 
his arm round her waist. 

“We can yet him out Fiat can b 
arranged easily, We can allow him sem 
thing to live on—somewhere out of Worces 


tershire—for the remainder of his davs! 
“Richard! How dea: of vou! { was 
frightened—so horribly And | didn't want 
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to lose you—and | felt 1 might—and yet I 


Anew the solution was to tell vor the whole 
truth ! 
She clung to her lover ardently, giving 


him perhaps more ot her heart at this 
moment than she had ever done before. 

“Tt will be strange, dreadful, truly afflict- 
g to see him,” she went on, shuddering. 
“He must have sutfcred horribly. 
painting till he 
then 
workhouse to get well and, once there 
the others the doctor told me of 


to go back to the world. 


in 
] suppose 
he went on was too ill to 


paint any longer and into the 
like 
was afraid 
Ask for Evanson. 
But, 


matron 


went 


That was the name they him. 


and 


fave 
of course, Richard, the maste1 
mustn’t guess: 

‘No. | have thought of that. 
interview him at the 
agent is away 
ona hat!” 

She obeved. found het 
tremulous that she could hardly 
pins. 


We will 
The 
Go and put 


estate office. 
over Christmas. 


She hand so 


hold the 
The thought of confronting the fathe1 
who had Cer- 
tainly he had looked delightful last evening. 
But he must be 


abandoned her was awtul. 
an unprincipled old rogue. 
Phe estate agent's house 
was on the outskirts of the village. Richard 
luct to the oftice, kissed her, and 


They set out 


conduc ted her 
walked away 
“he said, 


some 


‘Courage “T shall bring him 
with me on pretext—and then leave 
you alone! 


He left the building Olive sat 


still for 
could not rest quiet very long. 
were on edge What manner of 
going to find him 


of hers who had 


this father 


been mother to her also, 


and had left her to the mercy of the world? 


Twenty minutes passed There was no 
len of Richard he had lett her at eleven, 
and the lock chimed the half-hour, \t 
last, forty minutes later, he quietly opened 


tha do 


He was alon Staring at bim eagerly, 
oking bevone other, she saw 


him for the 


1 
othing, save that he was grave. She feared 
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disaster. She advanced a couple of steps. 
“Where is he?” 

“Beyond all 
came closet 


she asked in a whisper. 
questioning’ ” Richard 
and took her two hands as he 
answered her. ‘He died last night... .” 

“Died!” 

“Yes. Doctor Deerhurst has just told me 
of it; he and the master—they were talking 
together when I arrived. ‘ Evanson ’—that 
is, your have overtaxed kis 
strength by the unusual exertion of dancing, 
and passed away in his sleep.” 


father—must 


She nodded and stood there silent. 
coursed dow n her cheeks, 


Tears 


“He knew me? ” she questioned suddenly, 
think so. 
envelope 


He asked the master for an 
and scribbled something on a 
piece of paper after the concert—and asked 
him to give it you—and the master said he 
would. It was assumed to be something 
connected with the accompaniments which 
you plaved for him.” 
“Have you got it?” 
“Yes. 
Olive took the envelope addressed to her. 
It was marked “Very private 
rollowing words were within : 


“My 


Here it 1s!” 
and the 
DEAR 


DAUGHTER,—I recognized you 


immediately—as vou recognized me., This 
is just a line to say, ‘Don't worry!’ You 
need never fear | shall trouble vou. I 


shall leave the Union on Monday and start 
life afresh, 

“Just one thing. Dont think too badly of 
I couldn't keep you with me—and it 
wouldn't have beer. good for you if I had 
1 did the best and 


ling 


me. 
wisest thing in found- 
you on people whom [ knew to be 
charitable and without children themselves. 
“With best wishes for your happiness, 
“Always vour affectionate father, 
‘JOHN URQUHART.” 


and re-read it. She 


looked at her lover through her tears. 


His daughter read 


‘Poor, poor old man!” she said gently. 


“T hope, after all his wanderings, he has 


eot what we two want—peace ! ” 


a little b 
Her nerves 
man was 
1S 
1OS 


H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. 


and pities that in 


A_ Joy in all Weathers 


. 
this country we get so littl Those who have a real lore for outd 
7 ; ment from our snows. things are seldom conscious of what we ter 
’ Most of us are ty see the bad weather, for is not there a jov in feelin 
eae thankful when the snow and the rain and the wind on on 
ut and pe me Gevoutt) face —in returning home weary and wet an 
HOE. TECUER, Phe hungry, but feeling that one has been fa 
oe weal , try might be to tace with the thines God made, t 
" ‘ , t hree classes ROW ; things that have made this land of ow 
in, and e. snow covers what it is, radiant with brimmine lakes an 
le ind fi t Rain fertile illevs, or fissured and water-wort 
<0 i ind drizzle. nt the ~¢ mblance of ol | e, an old age 
we I, in which lives the ecret oft mth, tor 
ows no older? Personally, love 
OF the thre eather better than) sunshine—not in th 
t note, the itv, to be sure, but on tl } T 
' — thira miy on sunshine is very pleasant for a time, 
from \ hot us obtain how soon one beconr t! 
hot much sat other lands I have longed for snov I 
Phere people—a rain—ves, for the id, dank « e wl 
hi »manage to moisten’s one’s face like the of t 
= re from  whateve I have longed for the scent of the driving 
th Weat There mist and of the heathe 1 scer 
art n hut t rarer thar hich belongs to thi ind and 
gold an pre Ce no other land T know. 
tain ( dweller to 
tha td o| Happy Wet Days 
miserab ‘ i h the ares By far the happiest days T can recall ha 
paint a knew an old been wet davs, davs when my clothes | 
man who had ‘ ! to en} n came rdden and heavy, but when mv he 
each d ! ca ne. Perhay was as heht as the oud out t 
he re 1 th no dh il and dawn till dusk, alwavs th t nscious 
dark the « ht | of it is ne that one 4 achie ! ething 
really ndition of th n nd, and though little perhay n 1 nly wot 
that a happv | t } to th of thin One thinks Imost with ri 
weat ! n ¢ ‘ k. on of those tens of thousands ft one re 
beine rec witl miment, nd sisters who hasten from helter t 
“Te’'s at } 1 would shelter with umbrellas ind raim»rools 
turn with point t least reading not the rain, perhap but tl 
settled all ment, l 11 ht, tae it t havin 0 t ! mp cloth 
lad. It’s thes no! hey n here on the mountain. fac 
eood deal in Ove he full fur the storm, one toll 


coake 


wm tu he clothing 


to the 


le 
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through and through again, vet what does 
it matter? An old shepherd I used to know 
once told me, “It ain’t getting wet what 
hurts, you, surr! It’s getting dry again.” 
Moral—get wet and remain wet and you 
take no harm; I mean really wet. 


Saturated—but Warm 


I] have never any fear of taking cold 
when once properly saturated. It is when 
a trifle damp that one is not only uncomftort 
able, but also susceptible to any cold germs 


that mav about. When thoroughly 
saturated one’s clothes are heavy and warm. 
The outer garments prevent evaporation 
from the inner garments, and very often 
one becomes a good deal too warm, A few 
cold, dat p pat he s, on the other hand, 
represent a most uncongental order ot 
things—an order which often arises from 
wearing “waterproofs in the open ait 


is far better to make no attempt at 


deteatinge the we ither, which Wi 
in the end. And certainly it is hard to 
gine any ore delighttul tecling than 


that of a hot bath and dry, warm clothes 
after a day of saturation, tor though the 
primeval man within us may rejoice in the 
battle with hill and_= storm the civilized 
r dinner with 

ms of dainty clothing and smiling faces 
bout him, is really very near to our hearts. 
They are the mtrasts that make the other 


1] 


side worth while, and it is well that God 


The Gentle Art of 
Catching Cold 


\s regards the entle at 
catchu ( it Is ¢ 
tirely a mistake idea that 
We catch cold by vetting 
vet children 
ever vet they 
e const ly wet through 

netime everal time 
day I have 


Iter day, 1 | cannot 
ecollect eve \ take 

Nd in It is no 
ncomm 1 fo. thre 
hillman m land 
have ice-cold 
als t deep 
nd oft \ iln 

fishi ] com 


pletely and entirely soaked from early 


mornine till late fternoon, sometimes 
exposed to a driving wind end snow and 
sleet. I repeat that these conditions are 


Wholesome, but-—this is where the pinch 
comes—one can be completely hardened to 
such a life, but if one visits a city one’s 


fate is assuredly sealed. 


A Sealed Fate! 


Before one has be nm a@ street cat of 
omnibus five minutes one begins to sneeze. 
It seems, indeed, that every cold germ 
Within radius hundred yards 
makes a_ bee ine tow; the alien from 
Without, and pr ) 1 cannot. visit 
London without contractine influenza. of 

yn t, which makes life a misery till 
the rain love yiew. The city 
man the hil n as hardy ror if 
he man—\ to take one-fitth of 
the witl } ( i which tl 
hill = nh I r\ Ot 
aa el he univ sulter tor it, 
places and the 
streneth of the ¢ n is shown by the 
susceptibility of “the rural hardy.” Still, 
ha ted] n sportsmen 
who visit the Highlands—v« often gentle 
men who live sedentary and sheltered lives 
for the re nder of tl ( are not sus 
ceptible to the weath« n, after the firs 
two or three davs, they | ve hardened 1 
he les by the it walking and 


hunting wolves do 
not easily lecate an 
animal that is buried 


under the snow’’— p, lvs 


lr 
made woman so adorably vain. climbing. 
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A Warm Bed of Snow 


So much for the conditions of damp and 
chill. Snow is a condition to itself. One 
often hears it said that to sleep in the snow 
is fatal, but a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing exists on this point. The unhappy 
wanderer who falls exhausted in the snow, 
and yields to the delicious languor of ex 


treme cold, certainly will not awaken, vet 
there are times when Mother Snow can 
afford a warm and comforting bed for those 
who seek repose upon her bosom—to sleep 


“Herein lies the difficulty of rearing 
northern bear cubs in our zoo- 
logical parks. They belong to 
a land of silerce ’ 


and waken refreshed, tingling to the finger- 
tips and ready to be up and away. If this 
were not so life in the Arctic would be im. 
possible, for in those lands the deep snows 
that cover the earth often afford the only 
shelter there is. When blizzard comes there 
is nothing for it but either to hollow out a 
bed beneath the snow or to fix up a shelte: 
and allow the snows to coves one, Thus 
shielded from the wind, one sleeps dry and 
warm—that is, as dry and warm as one eve 
is on the trail. The Indians of Alaska, for 
example, live under the snow for at least 
half the winter. Their huts become entirely 
buried, and so long as their food holds out 
they exist’ a condition very near! 
approaching hibernation. 

The birds and beasts of these northern 
latitudes regard the drifts as their only 
strongholds. The snow is their best friend 
Take, for example, one’s sled dogs. At th 
end of the day's journey thev are fed, and 
having fought over what does wef remain 
the animals mysteriously disappear. Eacl 
hollows out for himself a bed under t 
snow, and there, warm and ‘sheltered from 
frost and wind, they enjoy their well-earned 
Test 


\eain, the Indians know when blizzards 


are coming by watching the birds. When 
a blizzard is near the spruce partridge wi 
be seen flying in flocks, and neari 
a deep drift they dive tull speed into 


burving themselves like cannonballs. And 


there they remain till the storm is past. On 
the Scottish heights I have seen ptarmigan 
burv themselves in the same wav. 


These snowy couches are secure not onl 
because they are warm and windproof, but 
because the hunting wolves do not. easih 
locate an animal that is buried under the 
snow, 


Buried Bears 


The bears bury themselves as soon as 
winter begins, and remain deep down 


The she bear gives 


the spring thaws come 
birth to her cubs during this period 

hibernation, and after their birth they re 
main buried with her in the drifts for 
several weeks ere they see davlicht. They 
are very small when born, little bigger than 
newly born tox cubs: that is, they are born 
ata very early stage of development, a fat 
earlier stage than is the case with any crea 
tures that resume an active life immed 
for th 


day after day, after het 


ately after the birth of their voung 


he bear sleeps on 
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little ones have appeared. Thus, when the 
sudden spring comes with its brimming 
rivers and gigantic influx of bird life from 
the south, she and her cubs are ready for 
the great harvest that awaits them. 

Herein lies the difhculty of rearing 
northern bear cubs in our zoological parks. 
They belong to a land of silence, and for 
countless generations past the young have 
been born and nursed in complete and abso- 
lute silence—deep under the snows of a 
region where nothing stirs. Thus the 
mother bear cannot tolerate the faintest 
sound about the den where her cubs are 
born. If she hears anything at all she will 
destroy her young. J remember some years 
ago bear cubs were born at Regent's Park. 
The den of the mother bear was barricaded 
with earth and planks—completely buried, 
indeed, so that the sounds ot the gardens 
could not reach her. But it is impossible to 
btain near to a yreat cuyvia silence as com- 
plete as that of the northland winter, fot 
n thing can keep vuut the sounds that come 
by the earth, such as the rumble of rail 
wavs and otf scores of miles of crowded 
streets This is one reason why it is so 
hard to rear in captivity creatures which are 


essentially children of the snow. 


Nature's Kindliest Mantle 


For the green things that grow Mothe1 
Snow is the kindliest mantle they can have. 
If to sleep in the snow is to die, how is 
it that the plants the snow covers flourish 
e@xXOtICS, SO long as they are covered 
by winter's white tolds, but if the snow 
them exposed to sun and frost, 
wey quietly wither and die Those of us 
who are familiar with lands where the snow 
is permanent during the winter, even in the 
valleys, have seen abundant examples of 
how kindly a mantle it is. It lingers till 
the warm spring sunshine sets a thousand 
little rivulets tinkling down the hills, then 
ina day it is gone. And behold! beneath 
spring flowers have already 
opened then pe tals, and the of winter 
finds the carth radiant with the blooms of 
spring, the air heavy with their fragrance. 

In this land of ours it is not so. We 
do not know Mother Snow in her gentle 
moods. She is a wraith of the wind, and 
every bit as cruel as the winds that bear 
her. She comes, she dallies for a day or 
(Wo, for a dav or two we are ankle deep 
in cold slush, and the earth is dark again. 
Spring struggles into existence, the 


‘*He adopts his winter coat 
with some regard for by 


Orawn 


his surroundings’ Harry Rountree 
less welcome because her coming means that 
the snow is gone. In the north we know 
no spring at all. We step from winter into 
summer, and winter is long and summer is 
short. Yet winter is very beautiful in its 
way. 

Thus it comes about that we have few 
wild creatures which can be described as 
essentially children of the snows. We have 
no lynxs, or reindeer, or snowshoe rabbits 
—creatures that are the production of the 
snow dritts, equipped with huge spreading 
feet which prevent their sinking, like the 
snowshoes man himself adopts in_ their 
lands, or with coats on which the breath 
will not condense and cake into ice, like 
the coat ot the wolverine. These beasts are 
in every sense the children of Mother Snow. 
They have developed through countless 
ages on lines that enable them to hold 
out and flourish amidst the Arctic conditions 
which are their lot in life. 


Creatures of the Snow 


The few creatures of the snow that we 
have are all Alpine in their habitat—the 
ptarmigan, the mountain hare, the snow 
bunting, the ermine. All these adopt snowy 
coats to match the drifts which as often as 
not betray them. 
the stoat of summer; he is the wisest of the 


The ermine of winter is 


four, for he adopts his winter coat with 
some regard for his surroundings. In the 
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she often is in 
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this land of ours. 


vhite hares love the now, and meet in 


housands 


1} 


to scamper about the drifts when 


Moon 1s out. 


Snow as a Deadly Weapon 


Snow is the friend of a few of our 


kindred—very few. For the m; rity she 


buries their 


tood ana betra s the se rets of 


their coming and going, and thereby places 
the deadliest of weapons in the hands « 


their foes. It is durine snow 


keeper and “vermin” killer takes th 
ensus ot the wo mds) and ( hi raps 
accordingly. Many a mountain ixen j 
robbed of her cubs, many a hare tracked t 
its doom by that old, old screed across the 
face of the snow the story of a life history, 
now made readable, even to its last tragi 


chapter, 


Trails of Tragedy 


writings of the now 
apt to think that the world of wild 
nature 1 
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knows this, and will not stir so long as it 
times, 
ptarmigan, 


Many 
when searching the hillside 


thinks itself unobserved, 


I have almost stepped upon a whole covey 


1 ere I saw them, and the instant they are 


1 seen they are up and away at a_ terrific 


speed. If they are in summer dress they 


avoid th now patche > and 


ilight on the bare 


ground, 


| thes ie entirely in 
visible; if in winter dress they 
make at once for the drift 
where it Impo-r ible to see 
them till they move. This | 
nave repeate lly noticed 
prarmigan, the foremost of o 
British children of the snow, 
he only one, indeed, to 
wh mm Mi ther Snow is 
( stant ind cere 
ds out as the most 
I vellou ple of 
ctive col g that 
we have, 
The Smile Bird d 
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for as a rule their horizon 1s limited, their 
sight none too good. 
other means: 


They depend upon 
hares have abnormally 
veloped scent glands by which they can 
locate each other miles away; why, then, 
should they be given a feature which would 
be effective only within avery limited 
range, where the other means would answer 
the same purpose, a feature which, more- 
over, exposes them to their foes as they he 
in hiding ? 

Ptarmigan have not good sight, and 
they depend entirely upon their call 
notes for locating cach other, while the 
ermine is so short in the leg that he would 
certainly not see the black tail tips of his 
chums unless they were directly below him. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind. that 
these features are of the wiufer dress, when 
the meeting of the species is not necessary. 
If such features were peculiar to the mating 
season their purpose would be easier to 
understand, but hares, at any rate, are 
entirely solitary tor so long as they weat 
their winter robes. 


Nature of Two Minds 


Truly it would seem that wild Nature 
was once divided. She gave speed to the 
hare that he might live; she gave greatet 
speed to the eagle, thereby defeating her 
previous aims. She gave the hare a snowy 
coat that he might not be seen; she gave 
him black ear tips that his enemies might 
see him. She gave antlers to the stag to 


The 
Forest 


defeat his rivals, but the annual growth of 
those antlers so saps his strength that he 
falls at the waterhole where he goes to 
drink, and, too weak to extricate himself, 
perishes miserably. She gave white tail 
feathers to the moorhen that her brood 
might follow her through the shadowy laby- 
rinth at the water's edge, but her foes see 
the betraying sign, and she and her brood 
which Nature designed to protect are de- 
stroved by the things Nature made to 
destroy them. 

She sent the salmon in countless thou 
sands to breed in the rivers that. the 
might escape the fierce fish of the sea, 
but into the rivers she introduced 
germ which is by far the most deadly of 
the salmon toes, so that often the river js 
white with their stranded hulk And thu 
Nature's most elaborate schemes of prese! 
vation come crumbling to earth bv reason 
of the fact that for each and every one there 
is an antidote, till we who understand s 
little feel convinced that two powers wer 
at work in the evolution of the wild, th 
one for good, for peace, quit tude, and pros- 
perity, the other for death And Mother 
Snow stepped in with white and_ silken 


slippers, ready, too ready, to join the 


malignant side. A few she has moulded 
with a sword of ice, scattering her jewels 
broadcast over their robes, but those who 


are not her own cannot know her gentle- 
ness, and cower humble as the dust beneath 
her touch. 


By 
Grace Mary 
Golden 


HE forest sleeps — 


But its great heart beats still, 


And still by vale and hill 
The life-blood creeps. 


A wondrous peace 


Is in and over all. 
Calm beneath Winter's thrall, 
All strivings cease. 


Unfathomed deeps 


Of loveliness and 
Wait but to wake 
The forest sleeps! 


strength 


at length— 
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HERE is one peculiar thing about the 


people who work in city offices, and 

that is, the social equality which 
their work creates among them; people 
who if they met anywhere else would 
seer) to ne to entirely different social 
strata meet on that common ground of 
work and interests, and probably never are 
aware that if they had encountered each 
other anywhere else they would not have 
taken each other at the same valuation at 
all. 

Lyn Colville often speculated upon the 
matter, but that was not until after young 
Mr. Farringdon got demobilized and joined 
Messrs. Deans, Farringdon & Gordon as 


the very Juniorist of junior partners and it 


fell to her lot (having acted in half a dozen 
capacities during the war, and so knowing 
the ins and outs of most things) to—as his 
uncle, old Mr. Farringdon, phrased it— 
“show the boy the ropes,” 

Old Mr. Farringdon was generally in a 
bustle, which gave him a pleasant illusion 
that Messrs. Deans, Farringdon & Gordon 
wed much of their prosperity to his un 
ceasing = labours. L.vn Colville, settling 
down into 


miething between an assistant 
and a chief secretary, occupied the room 
outside his, and found herself expected to 


divert visitors whom her chief thought him- 


self too busy to see. She began diverting 
young Mr. Farringdon as a matter of duty, 
because his uncle, unable to imagine the 
tortuousness of business methods to a man 


ot nearly thirty who has gone straight from 
Oxtord to the army, feund his nephew's 
pts to obtain imstruction 
rating to a busy man, 


leed to herself that divert 


nedon was avery” easy 
Matter; in tact, that atter the first two o1 
three occasions when she tactfully offered 
her own explanations instead of allowing 
him to extract his uncie’s, the young man 
brought his difficulties to her without in 
Vitation. He was a fresh, boyish young 
fellow, not very quick but verv tenacious. 
Sometim« he was irritated by his slowness 
in appreciating a point, but now and then 
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the use he made of some tact which he had 
assimilated renewed hei respect for his 
mentality. 

That she knew almost everything there 
was to know of the firm’s activities, while 
he must learn from her, had the citect of 
negating the fact that he was a partner and 
she an employee, and to the casual observer 
Billy, in his immaculate tweeds turned out 
to the pitch of perfection in every detail, 
did not look richer, better bred, er more 
distinguished than Lyn in her blue serge 


coat and skirt and spotless muslin shirt. It 
would have taken a long acquaintance with 
them both or an extraordinarily acute eye | 
to tell that while Mr. Farringdon’s appear- 
ance ot well-turned-out young manhood 
Was easily achieved by a ready expenditure, 
guided by naturally good taste, Miss Col- 
ville’s was maintained only by a scrupulous 
care and economy. The well-cut coats and 
kirts were brushed, cleaned and_ pressed 
assiduously, the well-shaped shoes retained 
in their beauty by the most conscientious 
use of trees, and the washing and making 
of the immaculate white muslin. shirts, 
which gave at once softness and distinction 
to her scheme of dress, were her mother’s 
care. To put it shortly, Billy came to the 


} 


office in his worst clothes and Lyn in het 
bx st, and they looked like people belonging 
to much the same social position, 

Lvn was as well aware of this from the 
beginning as Billy was blind to it, but 
then, of course, she had the advantage of 
knowing the truth about herself; the truth 


about Billy anvone might have discovered. 


Sometimes when Bill talked of tennis 


parties and the lithe dances which his 
mother gave (Billy’s mother was a widow 
and lived at Hampstead - and took it quite 


for granted that Lyn’s life out of office 


hours ran on much the same lines as his 
did, she wondered what he would think if 
her mental picture of her own home could 
suddenly transfer itself from her mind to 
his She suspected that to Billy ‘he idea 
of herself and her mothe living in three 
rooms on the second floor of a shabbv house 


in Stroud Gieen Road, making ends meet 
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eku out 
economics, of VI n 
past mist ss, Would 
and 


She tl hit Wit 
thre \ on 
( ‘ sere 
aha hel n 
| 


honourable one, but the disappointment it 


a. year 


twenty 


| 
alary with countless 
Mirs. Colville was a involved had killed her tather aft a 
po have seemed tantasti or two of struggle, and left Lyn at = 
her mother’s sole support. There had been 
even more conviction a cruelly hard time when everytl ne not 
wt Mi Farringdon essential to the decenectes ot had been 
er-in-law at the ofttics parted with for its necessities, and then Lyn 
t to t had mace good at Messrs. Deans, F; ring- 
Billy, halting at Lyms don & Gordon's, and a planned | fe, how 
desk, “IT want you to know Miss Colville ever meagre, had taken the place of the old 
lve told vou how awt rood she’s been hand-to-nv uth anxier but t! arks ot 
to me, Miss Colviile—-my mother. Phe the conflict, borne in a proud en vhich | 
thater knows what an as l an and she's even their tew distant n ion 
vel orat | all ve don for heard | ken, in the nes at 
sav, do it and e tea somewhere the corners of Lyn's cle ruth, in he 
with ou vou'd lo her te, wouldn't you, Inother’s anxious eves. int mire, Cheap 
old lad az daintiness of their three roe 
nal ade who Wa a very Lyn, as rhe at at tea 
Wise ole too Own Gute wav, lest-room at B \ | ! and 
heard a chan in hey ! nee whiel -tened to the babble ot nv ersation 
mracle cat nel see a light in |} around her, and preter t Ss 
eyes, nea n ( \ t on, lly to | thie t! {1 n erself, 
which 1 hie nee to v his, what was all the while cont I \l Farring 
change had emt r relations, and tt vell b hed and several t lelled 
this tair-headed, ndlv, manly, only n ot It came upon sith a sense 
hers at last had put a woman even before ft tear that the Farrir ns 1 ht ess 
his me discover that her | nad not 
S| fat Lyn and saw a girl tall t} ame as theirs, that int ne their talk 
and - er, } L tle worn, pr I Vas pretending, and he t vave a 
haps, t } twent en ve but wit! idden= tunn ttle leay f 
honest ‘ nd a Ove outh that Until then it | ! estimable 
would nto a won sweetn pride ad did not 
when nithed, foster B | ns as to 
Coly sh as told me al ther tl \l n’s 
it vVour KU t ! , tha Want ist! t t I 
KNOY n, and n new 
So | n n het and the « mn why he d tow more 
nin tt tin hat that she herself atvard of than = ar t Bi 
head eat Pa Bond re et his 
Street op,and B ~ as J das Punch oft de not t for the 
th lt st ! and the est girl in fun of the thing, ar I and two 
the v \ t a taxi an ook ther tocethe thi 
triumphantly to | lub I think that at that lv ing 
It w atte that | bevan to tak thro tpl that ’ ari- 
her meditatior n tl ditterent social ness, that k ne t for 
Stations 1 ‘ ust t made her a instead of fendi f almost 
little ti differences and every woman earl own living 
ttle sling on really ‘ now a nt battle 
worth In ! 1 tions, and educa With competition si n ! and un- 
tion the ¢ t the equ endurable, and th e the 
of the F; nedons, b len and } mother n 1 e on earth ce is worth 
were rie it ot n ! t ats this I 
the | 1 oat vhich are It is a shameful this to t of one’s 
respol lle-cl ne, and | I.vn, who 
Colville had been a_ perfect! ind if Billy Farringdon had been a shade 


“Sometimes she was irritated by his 
Slowness in appreciating a point ’—p. 113 
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faithful 
she « ould 


less the 
gentleman he 
have 


when first 


straightforward simple, 


don't believe 


contemplated such a marriage, but 


his kind blue eves gave his secret 
and she 
ning to io. 
nothing more than a pleasant alternative to 
old Mr. 


nothing more 


away, guessed that he was begin 


her, she saw in marrying him 


a lifetime as Farringdon’s chiet 


secretary, excelient than a 


Wav ol escape, 

excuses her a 
bitter 
own efforts could 


You must remember, for it 
little, that poy had 
suffering, and only by he 


erty caused het 


she hope to keep it at bay, even as well as 
she did now, for herself and the mother she 
that had 


grown-up life, using 


rene mber, she 
hes 
her brain, training herself in the business 
like 
culation, and having 
for 


adored, and 


too, 
been very busy all 


virtues of coolness, caution, and cal 


very little opportunity 
attec- 
She made up her 


developing the softer virtues of 
tion, idealism and tt 
that if 
she would do so and turn 
had 


woman towards making herselt an excellent 


silly asked her to him 
the 


into an excel 


mind marry 


abilities that 


made het lent business 


wife, and she was pertectly sure that he 
would ask her to marry him if only it was 
never rudely thrust upon his consciousness 


that, asa girl who lived in three rooms in 


the Stroud Green Road, she was scarcely 
the wife his mother could be expected to 
welcome to “The West Hampstead, 
where there were twenty bedrooms and two 


tennis courts, and everything else to match. 
Once he had 


of his knowing; somehow she 


spoken she would 


not be afraid 
felt sure that, 
when thev really knew each other, such con 
siderations woul : to count, and with 
he te t th; 


tain that he would never re 


out vanity could make cer- 
et his bargain, 
even when he found that his wife's mother 
would be dependent on her 
“To will be 


myself, 


ask less for 
everything 


extra 
think first of 


said Lyn to herself, and went on pretend 
ing and was happy whenever Billy was 
with her, and unhappy directly he had left 
her. She was unhappy because she was 
conscious that for the first time in her Iite 
she was acting false] ind acting falsely, 
too, to a man whose lov for her was so 
fine a thing that it should, by us faith, have 
called for truth at least from her it she had 
nothing more to give 

So matters stood when at Christmas-time 


mother to 


tactful, 


silly brought a note from hi 


Miss Colville, a very 


ana 


altogether delightful litthe note which re- 
flected infinite cradit on the 
a mother 
and Miss 


holiday at 


writer, both as 
and a hostess, and invited Mrs. 
Colville 10 spend the 

The Elms, where 


dance, a 


Christmas 
there wer 
to be a dinner-party and other 
delights. 

‘You will come, won't you, Lynette?” 
said and in his eagerness never 
noticed that the name he called her in his 
heart had slipped out unawares, but 
noticed it, and though she 


flush in 


silly, 


Lyn 
said nothing the 
her cheeks deepened, and some 
stirred and trembled het 
after a fashion strange 

‘LT should 
about in 
frocks 
presents, 


thing breast 
in her experience. 
love to,” she said, casting 


and me ans, 
fol 


“Oh, | must manage it—I 


her mind after 


shoes, and 


Wavs 


and Money tips 


and 
mean, 
it would be so jolly. Its perfectly sweet of 
vour mother to think of it.’ 
“And Mrs. Colville—she will 


It would be topping.” 


come too? 


Lyn's face clouded. She came down to 
earth to consider that where one could 
scarcely contrive the 


sary outht, two 


must certainly be unable to achieve it 


Then, too, a girl need not have sables and 
diamonds so long as she is dainty and ur 
to-date, quite cheap materials simple 
all she need have: but Mrs. 

ringdon and her set moved in silk attire 
had 
for its 


hi ! 


setting of the house-party at 


styles are 


and not silver alone but 


embellishment. 
shabby 


mother’s black serge in_ the 


“LT don't know,” she said doubtfully 
“Mother goes out very little. To must tn 
to talk her over 

And in the end it was Miss Colville alon 
who arrived at The Elms with a small old 
fashioned dressing-case and a cheap @ew 


fashioned Mrs. 


howed no surprise, for she 


Farringdon 
had 
arming 
her 
expressing 


suit-case, and 
received 
davs before a most ct letter 
the 
stay-at-home 
her 


at Christmas-time 


Mrs 


Some 


from girl’s mother regretting own 


proclivities and 


plea ure at the prospect of gay society 


for T.vn. 


Farringdon, as | have remarked 


before, was a wise woman. She did not 
do things bv halve and having decided 


that the girl of Builly’s choice, if she did 


ld 
not belong to the set in which she would 
have expected and desired him to look for 
education 


cordially, 


a wife, was a gentlewoman by 


she 


and character, accepted het 


and made just as much of her as she would 


= 
= 


have if she had been an heiress instead of 
just an employee of Messrs. Deans, Far- 
ringdon & Gordon. 

She herself showed Lyn to the big bed- 
room bright with chintzes, rich with the 
polished wood of fine old pieces of turnt 
ture, warm with the leaping flames of a 
slowing fire which had been ready 
for her. 

‘T thought you would like this room as 
vou are by yourself, my dear. If only you 
mother had been able to come you should 
have had two which have a communicating 


door. was s 


very disappointed that you 
wuld not persuade her to come to us.” 
“So was 1,” said Lyn, but the words burnt 
her lips, and when her hostess had left 
her to dress for dinner she repeated the 
“Couldn't persuade her” to herself with a 
bitter smile. 

She wondered what Mrs. Farringdon 
would have thought if she had known that 
there had never been any attempt at  per- 
suading, if she could have guessed that the 
whole matter had been carried through on 
the lines of a business arrangement. There 
Was not money to furnish them both for the 
Visit In a manner that would mect the 
necessity of keeping their poverty hidden, 
so there had been no talk of Mrs. Colville’s 


accepting the invitation. She had planned 


hed and packed for her daughter, 
a litthe hurt perhaps, for the silence be- 
tween them about Lyn’s hopes and_ plans 
had only been broken tor a second at the 
moment of parting when Lyn, with het 
cheek against her mother’s thin one, had 
Whispered with a sudden pang of regret 
‘l can't bear leaving vou alone, dear 
for Christmas too. We've never had a 
Christmas apart all my ife, have we? 
Never mind, it—if things go well perhaps 
next Christmas will more than make up fo 
this ont Mumsie, darling, I'd be so proud 
to see you being spoiled with new trocks 
and nice things to eat and servants and 


all the things I can’t for vou myself.” 


‘You eet me everything I] want, dear,” 
said her mother, her hand, with its thin 


fingers rough trom unaccustomed work, 
smoothing back her daughter's hair as if she 


Were still a child 

So it happened that Lyn, arriving with 
her new dance frock and gloves and shoes 
ll packed by her mother’s hands, brought 
also a litthe remorseful memory of the tears 
that had stood unacknowledged het 
iother Ss he kissed her, and Mrs. 


MOTHER-SICK 


Farringdon’s words mad2 the memory hurt 
afresh. 

“Persuade her”—why, from the very first 
moment she had never thought it possible 
that her mother could have accepted. She 
herself could continue to play the part she 
had assumed for a day or two, but. her 
mother’s wardrobe would have cost pounds 
to replenish and bring to the standard de- 
manded by the house-party at The Elms. 
She looked round the dainty, luxurious 
room and sighed. The big chair by the fire 
with the gay cushions would have been so 
restful; there was a little vase of freesias 
on the writing-table, and they were her 
mother’s favourite flowers. 

“She ought to be here,” said Lyn to her- 
self, and her lips trembled. “ Next year 
and then she caught sight of her reflection 
in the big glass on the dressing table and 
turned away to hide from herself the mount- 
ing colour in her cheeks. 

The old mauve evening dress her mother 
had furbished up suited her to perfection, 
and to Billy Farringdon, who had never 
seen her in anything but tailor-made gar- 
ments, Lyn, who was really hardly even 
pretty, seemed the most beautiful thing on 
earth when she came downstairs. 

He took her in to dinner, and as far as 
he was concerned all the rest of the party 

an aunt and uncle, a couple of elderly 
ladies, friends of his mother’s, and his own 
two younger sisters—even his mother her- 
self might just as well not have been there. 
All he saw was a dear dark head and two 
clear grey eves, and his own his 
thoughts so plainly that Lyn, for all her 
plans and found herself 
strangely shy and fluttered, and their elders 


1 
Calculations, 


looked at the eirl in*mauve and the eager- 
faced yvoune men, and then at each other 
with raised eyebrows and sympathetic 
smiles, 

Going to bed that night Lyn looked at 
herself in the glass and smiled. 

‘He's never scen me look so nice before,” 
-Le thought ‘Mums has made the old 
frock look awfully well, and mauve is my 
colour 

But curiously enough, snuggling down in 
the bie bed under the silken eiderdown, 
she began to crv After all her vears of 
unemotional hard work, Lyn had let her 
heart be open to softer, kindei influences. 
Marrving Billy Farringdon as a_ refuge 
from poveity and struggle was not turning 


out to be the simple, businesslike arrange- 
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ment 


drean 


thoue 


ht it, and she 


Strange tremulous 


kered through het 
than she had 


mother. 


deeper 


@ 


wanted he 


“If only mums were here!” she said to 
herself, and looking round her luxurious 
room, wit! its flecked bv mov ing 
shadows cast the elowing fire, she 
tho ht f her mother in then cold, bare 
little bed it | e, with an old winter 
COOK a =s her te to ‘ r warmth, and 


en 
Lyn 

} 
hey 
deci« 
iture 


and 
that 1 
to 

‘ 
t} 


e even she been lon 
hoppin lo do, 
to ‘ ainnet 
ild be lt 
na 1} expens 
new | | not been necessary, 
} hev nad 
, and it was im the 
ip in bed and. bit 
lin Sh me bered n evening, 
‘ bFarring 
nv me, when they had 
1 plannin heir Christ 
1} ‘ n to a concert at the 
i mn the ; noon for one thing 
h had hed and declared 
} e dinne in tl evening, 
‘ d , and pull cracke 
ar ( ssert, and be sillv and 
‘ ere ere niv the tw 
t. Her mother’s face, with a 
{ nti hin chee a 
n back t he 
t hear her t th 
( Was ’ 


t wont « n e the I en, 
n en. ; } A ht 
n t nt to be bouch 
nt not to cat t 
} nt 
the distal 


th ist al 
] n tissue paper ane 
ne coffee, 
t ) ed I depression, 


but only half of her seemed 
mind, turned in upon herself, pictured her 
in 
first time 
shabbv 
She 


mother alone theu Little sitt he room, 


alone for the in her life on Christ- 


mas-dav in a in the 
(51 Road. 


Stroud 
ould 


the thought of fi 


een wondered ho 


left and 


Christmas-d vs, which 1 ot no 
‘ive her the chance o put ‘ the 
norv of this one, afforded Little 
har 
In church her mind kept ne aw 
from the carols and pray \\ was | 
ther doing—what was thinkin Did 
he understand about Billy, that it was n 
n tor her own ) ) 


to hat Lyn w nce, 
n nel pore n 

i ana } 

is the Fart | n 
to ho ot thet She and t ind 
hat Billy was watching | ) 


‘l hope it is a ( 
uid “You were | now it 
h 

} was thinkine ab I was 
{ ing that | ought t her 
vlome He 1 
Po her surp he ntradict 
It de et a | n ! It’s 
e think of nvone elae ne 


vav tro} her Shy 
turned ‘ hostess 
Openin nh 


Fairit n put dow! 
ken t she 1 the 
nopened packet n ( 
n sunny little sittir i s tap 


mmm had xp 
and hopes tii 
| 
the rattle of e passing buses disturbing 
her again and again until tt eased to 
run tor a tew hours towat morning. 
nt mal w her mother had 
the ouble m her ta t na el tion 
in he turned aw. ast 
> they passed down rd 
her he walked beside her, anni sly at 
aa velvet } 
amu 
The 
hristmas-t 
Mr \t th the post 
irl’s I te the plans for Christ a n | Lyn there tt from 
. her mother, written ¢ n eve 
“And its too late lve left her alone th: ht reac] t te lines 
Lyn, ‘onder, but th Christmas 
eh, 
ceth 
Ch May spe ak to ) she 
ese! for asked 
‘ 1 
but imstead it ned if She went on of reenhor { n nd 
pretending, laughing at other people’s primulas, ] wat! 
jokes, lit when her met Billw’s, nd sprit ( 


“*What is it, my dear? She turned and looked f 
at the girl and wondered at her agitation 120 
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“Whai is it, mv d She 


turned 


and looked at tl nd wondered at 
her agitation 

‘I want you to let m » home, deai 
Mrs, Farringdon, and not think me rude 
or ungrateful for all your kindness. Im 
I'm mother-sick! I ought n to have left 
my mother.” Lyn laughed, but she spoke 


as though she had been 
Mrs. Farringdon 


tively, 


running, 


looked at her atten 


“Perhaps vou ought not to have left her, 


but you must have been sorely tempted.” 
She saw the pain, the shyness in’ Lyn’s 
eyes, and hid her own knowledge ot 
her secret with a few) generous words. 


“Young people do want gaicty and dancing 


and all that sort of thine at Christmas- 
time. I do wish you could have persuaded 
her to come with vou.” 


Lyn was silent for a moment, struggling 


with her pride, then the best that was in 
her came uppermost. Whatever she lost 
she would not lose her self respect: OF de 
ceive this kind and gentle elderly woman 


who seemed to look at 


her with Billw’s eves. 
afraid she couldn't have 


We 


on, and the 


“| om 


come ol 


she would have loved to. have only 


things I 
frock 
used up all 


my salary to live 


needed to come here with—my dance 
—and the vloves and th nes 
we could spare 


Mrs. 
pulsively upon het 


Farringdon flushed and turned im 


3Zut that wouldn’: have mattered. You 
don't mean that she really staved away for 
that—-becaust the hadnt enough 
things ? Oh, » bad too ridic- 
ulous.” 

“But vou dont know,” said Lyn, swept 
out of herself, “we're so very, very poor. 
She’d have looked so shabby and out of 
plac e here she hadn sables 


diamonds, only worn-out black things that 


the 


were cheap to begin money 
we have for clothes has gone on me so that 
I could look all right at the office.” 

“But why pretend with us, my dear It's 
all to vour credit that vou've made such a 
brave stand. No one could have thought 


less of 


you for 1.” 
suppose it’s my pride. I 


stammered, 


know-—and vou. T don’ vou could 


suppose 

understand.” 
“But I do,” 
fully left it at 


said Billy’ 
that. 


mother, and tact- 


\fter lunch, when Lyn came down ready 
and Mrs, 


most pressing invitation again to her mother, 


to home Farrinedon’s 


oo 


carry 


she found the Farringdons’ car at the front 
door, and Billy was waiting for her in his 
overcoat, 

“Mother told me vou are 
Mrs. Colville. Mav come 


to persuade her?” 


fetch 
p you 


eoing to 


and hel 


Lyn, a verv humble Lvn, strangely happy 
but strangely quiet, could not hav refused 
him even if she had wanted to, and presently 
world 
} 


they were shut into the small warm 


of the grey upholstered limousine and rush- 
ing through the trosty 
less 
gathered in 


voodwill 


streets, past count- 
where rich 
the 
among 


houses and poor alike 


name oft peace n earth, 
men, 


Lyn turned to her companion, a coubtfnl 


smile trembling on her tips. 
“Youll get a shock when see where 
we live,” she said. 


I know.” 


“You know?” 


Sut 


Billy reddened, but his eyes did not drop 
the le het 
begin to beat with a fluttering happiness. 


“Why, ves, I 


and warmth in them made 


looked up your address in 


the othce address book months aco, I've 
often stood outside and watched your 
shadow on the blind. I hadn't the cheek 


to ask vou to let me call.” 

“Oh, Bills said Lyn, and looked down 
and laughed to tind that they were holding 
hands 

So it came to pass that Mrs. Colville, 
sitting by her frugal fire alone, her forehead 


in her hand, her eves on the embers, life 
low in her heart. feeling old 
and tired and left out of things, heard a car 
stop outside, heard quick steps on the stairs, 


had 


burning very 


looked up, and, as the door opened 


’ 


just a momentary glimpse of two very 
ordinary young people made beautiful, 
wonderful, alight with the best gift life bas 
for any of us, before I.yn reached her side 


and took her in her arms. 
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| dnt bear Billy 
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CHAPTER IV 


Patrice’s 


THOUGHT that 1 
ry.’’ Madam 


Trick 


heard 


Iv that 


uinds in the 
Campan’s voice spoke 


More Especially for Younger Readers 


pered. “O/ course she isn’t ill. 
understand, stupid owl? It was her !”’ 

** Who was her? ’* Christine’s eyes were very 
round and blue in the moonlight, 


streamed into the dormitory. 
the girls of 


Don't you 


which 


** Why, madame, that other Maman Campan 


1 ir all she = said. ** Agathe, it was Patrice. 
toy mpanions? * But it wasn’t—she couldn't! didn’t 
I h i of bed and —why, Mollie. how fool ly vot to be 
t for no girl at Ecouen would sure! When you Avow that Patrice was lying 
‘ W m madame whilst lying here in bed all the time! ”’ 
‘**T can’t help that. She did but I 
I I—we--we were talking— don’t know how Patrice, tell us how: 
stile sta d, glancing side Suddenly Vatrice, te emerged under 
Wil W where the irtains had the bedclothes, her cheeks crimson, her eves 
hiding that other figure—that dancing 
Campan who 1 have heard “T told you that IT would Maman 
thing ! come,.”’ she said. ‘** And T did! How it fright 
the headt str asked coldly. ened that mean cat, Agathe—Dll id she 
vere — were excited yy will think twice betore playing such ugly tricks 
of br aking rules. All again.’ 
this dormit will dine in peni- But which madame did bring? ’? 
\ that will perhaps make you Christine, like all the other girls, spoke in the 
t into be Agathe, and do not lowest possible whisper, her eyes rounder than 
another sour or the punishment ever. 

e severe.’ Patrice chuckled, swaying backwards and for- 
led away her stately fashion wards, her hands clasped round her knees. 
jestically out of the dormitory. ‘Just guess!’’ she said provokinglv, and 
sound of he footsteps had died suddenly dived once more under the bedclothes. 
mee ther is complete silence ; But Mollie, slipping recklessly of the 

broken by a ing, choking neighbouring bed, was leaning her. 
ime from Patrice bed. ** If you don't tell us at once,’’ she said, ** I'll 
e vou ill?) What is the matter?’ tickle you—ves, I will! Then you'll have to 
istine anxiously ; but there was no scream, and then you'll be caught, and then 

der gurg] we'll all be punished—which would a triumph 

il head, with its tight, red for the Paulines. You know vou can’t help 

from der the bed screaming if I tickle you.” 
It was true. The very thou being 
ne lv thing !°* she whi tickled made Patrice wriggle: directly Mollie 
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hegan to ship in her fingers against the othet You want to thank me, don't vou?” said 
n it ited Patrice WW ly. 
Don h, she whispered breath ** ‘To—thank Agath was quit 
lessly. Pl t you—I will—yes, I promise. dumbfounded 
Only get back into bed or we may be caught.” ** Yes, rtainly,’*’ P nsw 1 calmly. 
Mollie slipped back into bed and_ listened eek hay reat to | grateful to me, 
breathlessly, straining he irs to catch the low you know. 
whist ful! W | 1 a trick 
* You know it was my day for folding down 1 > It was me lisgra P 
the beds and drawi the curtains in the two * Meat | ! } shment ; 
dormitories before supper. Well, so 1 borrowed 
the dressmaker’s model figure from Madame 
Bontemps, and I took the long black cloak and 
the hocd which Maman wears in the garden 
from the cupboard downstairs. And then I 
made a dummy figure. The big hood hid al! 
the face nearlv, so no one uld see that it was 
made t of four pairs of my whit tockings 
all rolled up tog ther I hid th figure behind 
the curtains in Paul . and drew them over it, 
and then I faste 1 a piece { black string to 
the curtains, and passed it under the door and 
ilong the fl to my. bed. No one could 
possibly see it pecially by candlelight 
although it had to | a pretty thick string. 
Then, at t right moment, I pulled the curtan 
back—and | ae 
* Oh. Pats how wonderful! Christi 
gasped admit 
no, not really—only rathe? clever !”’ 
Patrice id modestly. kn@v I alwavs 
am good at planning thin I’m sure I ought 
to hav been a nspirator, of a 
genera t mething | e making pl and 
‘ ind planni I do wish we'd 
all li l a few ca ‘ when people we 
hiding and escaping and fighting and be 
But, Pat ! anyone be guil 
tined all the time more thar ( 
t n her literal wa ind called th 
a risive wl from M 
But | t in Christine, only 
to be int ted Patrice 
N t | heard directly. Go to 
1 it lv risky. But I do wish 
t f t hes 
Exactly whit whom the 
‘ tion red, 1 ‘ f the girls in 
new But Xt mor dus ha Iicrve, t 
4 th nit ! t Te iti h 1 
Pat | big it t \I t 
\j rul i ! great al t t 
! \ 1} t t that no plot hot 
t i t \ met Agathe | 1 t I 
| slit t Patri le Vernon,”? t 
Vi I rat ‘ t 1 ow Id. marl nger- 


First, the four together pertormed 


a country cance — y, CG. 
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bread to cach of companions, ** No, Margot, 

vou are to eat it w! That is for later, 

when we have done some work and are really 

hungry. So put it in vour flower-basket and 
me on. 

Ihe wood was really just a part of the 
Keouen grounds, although it was quite wild and 
uncultivated, and on one side open to the high 
road which led to Paris. <A littl white gate 


led into it fror 
ful place for 

I don't 
together 


by 


Christine, a 


anywhere 


u the garden, and it was a wonde1 


wild flowers all the vear round, 

heve so many different sorts grow 
else in the world decided 

she gathered oxlips and cowslips, 


primroses and violets, wood anemones and 
snowdrops, early hyacinths and the exquisite 
delicate bells of the woodsorrel. 

But Patrice is picking only ove kifid!”’ 


cried littl got, peeping into the elder girl's 
basket. Just look! nlv violets, not a sing 
other flower ! 

didn't thers,’’ Patrice pro- 
tested, her cheek red are he 
Emperor's own flowers --violet don’t vou know 
that? So 1 think that we really ought to have 
nothing but violets to detorate the chapel, be 
cause this is His Majesty’ wn school, and we 
ire all his children—he calls us so bimself—you 
heard him! ”’ 

You like the Emper ery much, don’t you, 


Patrice? little Margot said lemniy. 

* Like? Oh, that’s such a poor word! He's 
the greatest man in the world, and the most 
wonderful. I adore him, just as mv father 
did. Why, he w 1 have wed for the 
kimperor—he lie for his 

Patrice ff and ired away through 
the beech trees with the t emerald Jeaves. 
She had | ed her fatl ve eu v, and even 
now she ¢ not bear t weak of him 
s the th gil sat nt mil ni} athet 
until her \ e Was stea aga 

tv is 
had not 


nd 
tw ( tain Vict who 
Chri emarked And 
1 he looked s 
Zoe sa ( I never can remember the st 
in th 1 books.’ 

tilted He Just al inary boy, but th 
kmperor is—the Emperor ! 

But Capta Victor ked il 
friend persisted Christu ! i eu 
obstinate w \ with 
Majesty.”’ 

\ t want it Patri 

ay h line is bbed 

Pr nt vhen their t ts we ped with 

flow the f girl it \ make them 
rie hie t g them together with wool fror 
ti ed an the Iie 


“Oh dear, I do wish 

went along cried 
picked up the flowers 
grimy fingers. I'm 

Then Til tell you 
said Patrice mysteriou 
it until it was badly 
trving hard to burst 
something very ex 
mivstery. 

©Oh, Patrice!’ 
eved 


we 


and 


Christine could 


n 
new pupil is 
Patrice, and paused dr 
new girl—-why 
come often and ten a 
discontented], 
“Ah, but s is no 


believe 


That’s 


six,’ said Margot 

But listen. She ts 
of vou, she is not to slee 
Patrice impressively. 


dressing-room next t 
chamber, and Maman 1 
entirely herself!” 

Phat ange!’ 
madame has never dot 
before, even for ! ( 
perhaps it isn't t 
hear?’ 

**T heard Maman te 


any t 
i emn 1 t tthe p 
her nice if she isn't 
best to eat ir git ! 
\ 
Christine 
shint 
t 
] rie 
metime 


Pats vughed at 
€ a} 
Well I’m t 
h aid { 
git ead now 
Whe t 
oot ot i hug 
gingerl 
| ! 
1 Nate 
nel 


one 


not stranue, 


we'd bunched them as : 

Margot wearily, as she 
by one in her small ! 

y one in her small 

tired of this! 

1 great t news 

ly *T've been saving 

ted, although it’s be as 


ve it 
\ 
T il l i sta 
uthed even pi | 
r it 
coming ! un ree 
imiatica 
how ' New 
nd ten 1 Ma t 
\ 
Ther t 
] f or six, | 
i 
net t the 
p 1 { ~ 
Mada \ 
ne t {ter 
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Margot ferventl 


Aa It 
why 
I 
t t I 


at Jeast, I don't th 
strange about her. Sl 
} ch 1 \\ 
Res 
rat | 
Mader Rossignol 
herself. She said, ‘ | will tal rye of lit 
Louise; I will wash and dr her, and she w , 
sleep in the small dressing-room next to mine.’ 
So there ! 
“*Tittle Louise her name is I ise! Ar 
he ix—nearlv a 1 as me Oh, | do hoj 
that she will be mice!’ 
ny rema 1 Leéomte 
1 n It w t ma 
\ t me t 
if I said T wasn't h 
t hung at her ad 
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th f Patrice’s adventuie with littl 


—and they nevel nee thought ot 
cs r bacil 4 

n they had finished they lay at full length 

nd, feeling thoroughly lazv---as one 

\ fu lv enough, after any kind 

we've got heaps of flowers,’ said 


fell us story, Patrice, darling, 
time to go back to school.’ 


ves, do!” urged Léonie; and Christine 


in her solemn way 

te s a storv, Patrice—and I'll trv 

to sleep if IT can possibly help it.” 

to sleep, indeed Patrice cried indig 

lil tell vou a story which will keep 
ther vou want to or not!” 


e was just a little bit proud of her 
by almost evervbod\ 
pt Agathe Marbois—she was considered 
st in the school. Nobody else could in 
r remember such excitu tales of ghosts 

and elves and witches, and she was 


I tle now to think of something even 


W i da s evening said 
nm ton ind this 
h a lonely wood 
And t me to a pool 
t ree ul t vy Something 
tine brin Sor tl » grevish 
lege 1 with ereat vleam 
re brok ff eaving her 
fil Margot ind Leonie 
ul Christi spoke in 
\ t W 
| Vhate he matter 
horse 
Ma sly 
i \ has frigh ene 1 
) it’ 
Pat wa taring thei 
\ thick f willows and haze 


and exclamations 


gave herself a littl shake and laughed 
Oh, it was only a man amongst those 
er the } | i the bushes on one 


h for an instant. He had 
it, and that’s really all that 


disgusted disappointment. 
strange a that 
lave st fairy 
hter : 
Patrice spoke rather 


mat eve was 
thet of greeny- 
inge that I just sed to 


away in an instant. I did 


of his face at all, but 1 

where b thos eves 

ittle essed how tru 
there are crowds 


ristine, and placidly 


om the pocket of het 


a a brigand! 
willing g >» the 
1d exp 1. I 1are 
t unongst 
lifieult said Christine 
we ha no money or 
t thi vhy \ il 
g repeated Vat 
vil how.’ 
ffere d yes 
stil leclared It's so 


clad } ha zone 
I virl sprang 
1 the ttl nes 
t th ul 
WW Patri had just 
the iring 
han clasped behind 
ickly from gir 
ng, mo t in 
h crimso1 
! + } 
regular teeth in the 
mies 
his ind 
\ joined hir 
eC. even th 
must ha taught 
vered herself, blush 
na her most s 
SKIrts t si € 


Pieri There's nothing 
microl thought at least v« 
‘A Wh a ghost, Patrice, t 
on th wasn't frightes 
gener indignantly. don’t 1 such silly little 
pi thing, Margot! It was only nly the man’s 
Is i oe eves were so funny, | couldn't make out at first 
Margot what it was about them.’ 
' till it’s ** And what was it?” Christine’s slower 
j 7 ee mind had caught up w 
idded “Why, they -didn 
“y bright-blue the 
} not t brown. It was so st 
Stare, but he moved 
nantly not really see the rest 
you ay should know him ar 
Pat Patrice declared, and 
) ' Dowel her words were to pri 
ng I expect he was a | 
the | of them about,’ said 
vent produced her knitting =U 
and fi black apron. 
bh ‘Perhaps he was 
xtra thrilling. Margot exclaimed, I | 
ue So she beg to describe how a cousin of a excitement which = she 
{ isin of my 1 nurse saw a wonderful magic say he means to stea 
iorse. the gipsies.”’ 
‘It Hle would find it 
Patric sensibly. And cert: 
ng jewels to be stolen | 
ut n the all making such a fuss 
rut ! an * He looked so sti 
movil His eves made him 
vhite don’t see why 
hould do that! Chri 
Sud 
senter T ecan’t help it—theyv did,"’ Pat retorted, 
glan hated him, and 1 
er s and Oh!’ 
\ \\ With a startled ex: 
you t her feet Christ 
glanced 1 fully 
‘ \ rs with the trange eves 
De been describing 
j But, instead, there st 
ror under the beech trees 
I cle Hle st 1 motionless, 
ned ; hes, an \ were wide and intent. As his back, his eves glan 
j Margot spol he started and laughed rather to the other, with a d 
r\ them rhen, as he s 
| gone! what a queer and nfusion, he sud 
: thin laughs, showing his s 
\\ And what And who smile whos hari ‘ 
re y it And w eas he gone iknowledged 
1) t \ talking tbeout Ile twisted 1 nad 
spoke to the voung n 
Ma ta | ray were both talking at once, “We've taken th 
tha have diMticult to pris 4 n said \\ 
rt it th Pe presence of mind to d 
tri which am = sure 
trees oy At the words Patric 
tr S ind looked ng more than ever a 
g ld s f except his eve whit tockings and sanda hoe Then, 
ha “Why, thet omen about!’ whilst. the ther girls coped her, rather hur 


what t t 
km] ca Wor 
reauy a ind itlet a 
But alt Nap ‘ 
to tea 1 i \ kit ' 
* We wer tupate when we ad 
le t wood, « 
he il \\ ted t nd 
birds not t But fa 
hut 


(oh Majesty ! 
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riedly ar \ hvness, sie went the ng beecl for ce th nbear 
forward on a iden im} and knelt betore eleaming and glancing 1 
N leon, I ng up r big bunch of purple md the 1 i ‘ t 
and white \ ts. violets f i il t | ; t , tt 
Will y t accept them, your Majesty? their stiff, ugly bonnets, shor 
h uid, rathe nsteadil ‘* Your own dow n Pat lark t Christine 
Phe Fr bent and took them in his small, Léon of 
beautifully shaped hand. The En hi t ! on the mossy 
Thank vou, « he said gently ts still sprinkl vit f wit bread 
are pretty things, violets, almost as prettv and id Capta Victor unt t t trur 
tresh as their giver. Why, it is our little friend Att Na i i nds, 
t afew weeks ago—the maiden in distress whe * By ' t t well: 
was saved bv Victor’s evidence! Victor, my “ \ { ' ! ls and 
son, come and renew the a aintan Seg rals. and id of t luileries 
Captain Victor Victor, blushing like a school eh, Vict But I t sefu } 
bov, came forward and bent, very shyly, to kis thin as W w, I trust 
Patrice’s hand t as if she were real \ t 
grown up! is Margot said atterwards with erly I 1 t t ' 
great awe. () Jat how splendid w. truly ' 
must have felt to liave a real man, a real soldier, * That ji yell. | | 1 orave 
kissing \ hand like that! ”’ And ! ‘ 
it made 1 just stupid and Ves. Maj Little I 
idiotic!” Patri leclared ; and that was truly tdone 
\ 
\ 
It w im] le t iy that they t 
Mon r dler But to dance now, | 
hamper 
Patrice st 
We Vi iinet meat 
not, Na ! forel 
* "To dar 
nl i) not vw tt Whit t* 
The ba ther children 
Captain Victor ined ifter that it 
ré Which i} 
rted Well 
| 1 
tw littl rie al 1 ther as shepherd th 
! ul Vatri al | | rat 
ay t 
it tou n tl i 
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m n s | fa s probabl splendid! And how all the other girls would 
\ neve | hing. I tell you envy me!” Patrice cried enthusiastically 
this—I, N n B arte, Emperor of the Then I weil! declared Captain Victor. 
French! think it cely when I Good-bye.’? 
artillery ** Good-bve,”’ Patri answered, and the 1 
that 1 s ever rule « ra , over half bent to kiss her har gail Then } 
| 1 at way to where t Was W 
\ t ng, Whilst Patrice ret slow t 
S Wi l her girls, who were full of exciter t 
I] | v. i turned () Patrice, was h sking you to mart! 
i Wi lit tl ity I t t Cae ly 
t visible | irry him! O rse Hlow can 
ish [ \ going to | 
Wi ma never! T[ don't \ t to be grave and 
mn. 11 st it 


d-by\ \ i pre oO 
I ly i Ix 
Won't that he : 
( \ i) M n 
i; but Pa 
| l Wwe 
| t w vill 4 
\ \ nw 
| wan is 
\ \ Phi right nd 
n 
\ t | | atl leart, as ran over 
| vy that Ca Vi \ W | 
\ { ed ( be 1 VO 
\ Vill cithe 
t CHAPTER VI 
t | lL may be a An Unexpected Adventure 
\\ \ \ \ t 
\ \\ 
( \ 
Marg 
| 
\ ) 
\ 
| 
! w tl 
high 
\ It 
it t 
\ Oh, ¢ t l 
t | 
\ 


} 
(> 


wi 
1! 
t 
It 


i downwards, under There's n to do but wait, and 1 can't 
t wait!~ 

vd { W theni Was a As she ke Patrice | t lown the 
. | and hill, stumbling over rocks t f grass and 
ies of a heather, towards the road. Christine hesitated 
tl ts 

with ‘ s, the litt 
| > jumping 


| down nearer tan her wild 1 \ All the 
lacl p of bushes watching, stari ned ¢ 
Christine! | tra thing w g dow 
ned 1 the tear in there below ! in 
la id rune te ble to understar whi eptt staring 
i it eved ' 
1 toget as she | man w had n | len 1 bushes 
1 t road pPrang t ct He 
1 ran to and f it tl 
i t nt t tl t t ack, 
el hall trightenes hitting wild it the air, or at ething 
Hie fighting someone! M t won- 
hie But there t fight! 
|’ It 1 t in t I 
t ‘ Patri d {ain a fright 
} k her (dy wl t ( ) 
nd there staring Da udded Margot. 1 ne of 
( t what it their ta ite fairy st 
Emperor, Patt ind Christy t the iit 
cal puestior ands t \ just 
4 ther t< W 
| it wil it that t I 
! t t A a it It wa \ V ble. 
t } Wisted 1 
t nutes, just f fr t 
Tew iW lea ch f a 
then l { | tw 
‘ hit tow 
t plan igger 
vi nad tt 
\ t t i l t \ it Was 
tae 
! to be « : il till beatir tt \ 
i 
Ma t cried t 
trighter 
t In } rie t Pat fright 
nad 1 than tl nfiess 


‘) ] 
mow? { ting 
i ung 


I ( tine ! 
(End of Chapter 
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road. ‘* He's cra g along in such a funny © T suppose it is, it’s just the thudding in my 
Wa shic Carers + it! 
Patrice sat up and | 
her hands, frowning 
rough slope« ered 
it was behind tt 
man was cr ing. 
Why. it’s the mar 
eves, id 
wonde what 1 
tas it he were hiding t it Perhay Pat hear t t 
he is a te al 
to the id now; he's 
] t hanging t 
( hiristin ] cod 
th ther girl's voice 
het t Hler fa 
her hands were t it! 
stared down toward t 
} 
Christine and the s: 
fect aown at 
half 1 ed 
Why, Christine 
: In her ¢ 
| 
t, Christi 
* The Emperor! © 
tt am 
h Tt 
th h 
\ 
it : 
t 
Besid t 
they 3 be t tl 
thie And we 
the } I to s 
d 
n’t! There 
ive tl t 
It seemed 
that nothis 
Listen ! Patrice 
hand Don't vou 
ild 
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To millions of little boys and girls the chief delight 
of Christmas time is to revel to their hearts’ desire 
in an abundance of SHARP'S SUPER-KREEM 
TOFFEE. Super-Kreem, with its rich, creamy 
flavour, is made to give delight—but not delight 
alone ; it is a pure, wholesome food—a nourishing, 
sustaining addition to the daily diet. Give yourself, 
D. per Your friends, and the little ones the King 
& + Ib. of All Sweets—buy plenty of Super-Kreem. 


or om gh. decorated tins—also sold in if-, 16, 
na n vour district Kindly send 
me 


E. SHARP & SONS, LTD., MAIDSTONE. 
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“It Speaks for Itself.” 
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regular weekly 
dish in thousands 
of the best homes 
of England 
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The Fascinating Story of the Mount Everest Expedition 
By A. C. Marshall 


1 
late Of primers that 1 altitude the 
world ec t \ 29,14 
fer 


had Some worthiness of tl 
proje In tt \ ssion » enter 
Pibet Won Da Lama 

Pre » th tically all 


that was known of Everest had been gleaned 


{1 en at a range of 
Ove nit | t h the ery I I 
\ CTs ] ha 1 

hieher than 

is ¢ n land, the 
create e re have been ide ir 
the an It is necessary even to prove that 


Ow RK | 
* 
{ {| impressive struggles 
need betwixt man and 
f nature is the mai 
1 he fort now 1) \gain, it is doubtful if anyone can say 
i nowy, tornado-swept height: with certainty whether the base of the moun 
tain is in Tibet Nepal, or partly in each 
point of ew of the looker-on, Phi apping ft this area of the universe 
nilv sees th dread Himalava has neve been pleted, but wa 
i obvious ft the beginning that the le: 
formidab the sur t lav through 
the “NOWV Pil th torbidden 
Olay ¢ and and one { tl en as of modern 
as t 
both the ob Th th Ca ~{ =| lt f all in the 
path a political one 
to one’s mind The svmpathi he rmment ot India 
can \ 
like 
alar a ter } 
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Present ‘ 
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height, with ; 
odd 2 feet. It 
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man can live at al 
as high as five ar 
level, 


on the 
da half 


earth's surface standpoint. 


miles above mp has 
eternal ice. 
The one hope of 


At 


been 


Bevond that old home town in 


this stage 


con 


a standing base 
-tructed the 


i 


amidst 


suc in conquering the snowy wastes lines of commun ation 
the mountain named after § Sir George have been driven forward, marked at con- 
I: verest, who completed the t nometrical enient centres by other ca ps. Finally, 
rvey in 1841, has been to « ze oan the explorer has hit f plunged from the 
expedition on the vy latest | lav line t ot these rend to make his great 
When exploring in either of the pola dash for the objective. 
regions a ship has taken the adventurers lt “The Goddess Mother of — the 
is far as was possible from a = mariner Country,” as the native ’verest, is 
Oo be subdued at l to in will —the 
mquest can only f an ick organ- 
d by these me ds 
In all | vy the sh for 
he peak ot | vill | 
pas I It 
tul if men di n 
longer yx 
tor that final frant ble two years 
ha ‘ ed sin start was 
cle h n. 
ne the ‘lar ship of a 
Scott or S| we ~av that the 
| vn of Dar- 
‘ n nd main 
pon 1 into the 
our own, 
f pery n and 
It in Mav, 19 expedition 
( nel i B Darjeel 
tl n of Sikkim, 
he 1} | nearly a 
nen pressi\ 
of K ) During this 
| hrough 
nN tore ns, over 
! nes, tt aer » formed 
ne pat 
t an t t: at one 
he ilating 
ltie e st h of country 
| 3,000 feet, 
n abi only 
) iin » tl e extent— 
to any ti 
\t if the moun- 
ne hich dwelt 
a hye ‘ n ! t \ cell or 
Preparing for the Ascent te nd the essed im 


Capt ge h has selected a nea ina earing their hair 
the two mien who will attempt the tinal stage of the ascent } 7 
f Mount Everest. He is repairing his boots, one Wav, « it in t pril itive 
of he moe nip n ma motur oer or hI} 
f the most important items in a mountaineer's equipment Oo us) pers ynal economy “bobbing” were 
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Mount Everest and Ranebuk Glacier from 
Ga Phot 
about 18,000 feet, near Alpine Camp : 
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quite the fashion, « at an altitude of — reached the North Pole when explorers not 
14,000 feet one whit less resourceful o1 plucky ethan 

fo all intents and purposes existing maps himself had pointed to the way and actually 
ire useless for the guidance of this expedi- battered down a portion of the defence, — 
tion \lready (6,500 square miles of terri- So far as the mastery of the peak is con. 
tory ha been newly surveyed and mapped, cerned, there are previous experienc es—and, 
chietly by the party under Major Morshead. incidentally, failures as well—with other 
\t least twice this area will have to be Himalayan giants to otter some tangible 
dealt with by the survevors before the first assistance and knowledge. Mount Kamet, a 
stage in the conquest of Everest can be comparatively near neighbour to Everest, 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion. which rears its snow-capped head a paltry 

Broadly, the expedition has as 23,000 feet, has been conquered. The Duke 


its goal merely ring of the way for — of the Abruzzi, with the finest Alpine guides, 
the climbing pi other words, the holds the world’s record for all mountaineer- 
object of the | this past summer ing by ascending to 24,600 feet in the Kara- 
has been to ascertain the least difficult koram Himalaya. <All previous attempts i 
routes which those who have thrown down upon Everest have, however, been balked 
the gauntlet to the peak can take mainly by purely political considerations, 
The Everest ettort is really one expedi At the time of writing the pioneers of the 
tion within another After all, Peary expedition are at a point approximately 44 
t 
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The Nearest Approaches to the Unscaled Mountain 


That Mount Everest itself has never yet been closely arproached by any European is a fact well brought t in the 
‘ map Lhe near es Ww mace by Major Ryder in 1904 r Noel in 1 “ borh got 
it 1 s t I plorer native surveyors e Indian ¢ t ive got 
about Apart these attempts Mount Everest has sucee ist s. 
the map the concentric circles show 10-mile distances fr n {I 
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Preparing for 
the Ascent 


north-north-east of Mount Everest. 
Messrs. Mallory and 
Bullock, both in the thirties, both 
famous Alpine climbers and both Winchester 
boys. Whether they have actually decided 
upon the base from which active operations 
on the 1 
known, but it is certain that that camp will 


be as near the 


Miles 
Among the party are 


Cal ly 


uuntain will commence not 


northern wassif the 

general conditions render possible. 
From that point other camps will be estab 
lished, each higher last, for the 
l clothing and instru- 


than the 
accumulation of food 
ments. To take the stores up to the lowest 
of the camps mules will 


ploved, nd for this 


probably be em 

purpose the Com- 

mander-in-Chief in India has loaned 100 

pu ked al Ima 
Jeyvond the altitude at which mules can 

\ vaks will be used as beasts 

burden, the vak being an animal with 


intermediate between a bison and 


an OX, 

Where the yaks leave off men will carry 
the loads, n sturdy porters accustomed 
to ing at enormous heights \t the lower 
stages these fellows will carry from 50 Ib. 
to 60 Ib. per man. \s they draw neare 


to the skies loads will be reduced 
and then to 30 Ib 

At last the final camp will be established 
and equipped. 1 
will be installed. 
the weather conditions, the explorers will 
st favourable opportunity for 
dash. They will 


the 
first to 40 Ih. 
ven the oxygen apparatus 
Then, with an eye on 
wait tor the 1 


the epoch-m have 


aking 


Some Glimpse of Transport Difficulties 


. 
> 
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climbed light themselves, have spared theit 
strength, . As 
fresh as they could possibly be in such cir- 
they will towards the 


limbs and shepherded thei 
cumstances leap 
summit. 
“Tf they 
three davs’ 


are going to take longer than 
actual climbing they won't get 
up Everest,” declared that well-known ex- 
pert Captain Longstatf at a meeting of the 
Royal Geogra; hical Socie ty, his words being 
‘I can only refe1 


own experience. On our ascent of 


reported in the /ournad. 
to my 
Trisul, on the last dav the successful party 
did 6,000 feet in ten hours, Goo feet an hour. 
in three hours. 
It is perfectly easy to come down—anybody 


They came down 7,000 feet 


can come downhill.” 

But the perils of the peak are not only 
those of swittly ascending an almost per- 
pendicular wall. On Everest there are such 
winds as are probably not known anywhere 
earth’s such 
amazing velocity as to be beyond descrip- 
\gain, there is the perpetual snow— 
at some seasons soft and at others icy hard. 


else on the storms of 


crust, 
tion. 


Soft snow of any depth is an insuperable 
There are also rolling 


mists in this region of meteorological eccen 


barrier to climbing. 
tricities. 

And on top of dangers there is 
mountain sickness, only to be partially met 
by strict dieting. There is the constant 
feeling of lassitude in the rarefied atmo- 
sphere. There is even the bare chance that 
man may not be able to breathe at all! It 
is known, however, that up to about 20,000 


these 


Ot 

mn 

| 
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~ 
These queer objects are Nuns from a 
Tibetan Nunnery (see page 130) 


feet men who are physically fit experience 
no serious discomfort. 

Quite apart from the labours of the ex- 
pedition that is picking the path, and the 
heroism of those who will attempt to scale 
the cap of the mountain, there is a wealth 
of romance in the conception and organiza- 
tion of the undertaking. 

So far as actual 
possible to arrive 
that would 
ing Everest. 


finance goes, it is not 
even at an approximate 
show the cost of climb 
Certain members of the 
party are meeting their own expenses, the 
sum total of which is not likely 
public. 


figure 


to be made 
It is known, though, that the pre- 
paratory stage will call for the expenditure 
of about £10,000, 

Many societies have, of course, shown 
their interest in the enterprise in a most 
practical wav, and the funds have been 
augmented by contributions trom H.M. the 
King and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
well as those from nimerous other people. 


as 


Other mountain expedi- 
tions have fallen short of 
success coolies 
and porters have 
gone on strike or bolted or 
given trouble of some sort, 


because 
native 


In the case of the Everest 
attempt 
have 
“xperienced 


bands of carriers 
recruited by 
officers from 


been 


special localities in view 
of the work they will be 
req lired to do A man 
who has been born and 
eared at a great altitude 
has naturally the best 
chance of coming through 
the ordeal unscathed, 
Strictly speaking, thes 
itives | e had virtually 
to be drilled as part of 
their trainin » that their 


ome to them 


with military precision, 
special foot- 
wear and clothing has had 
to be provided to meet 
any eventuality that may 


assembling and 
hipping of photographic 
and 


Photo has in 
Graphic Photo Union 


scientific 
itself 


culean task. 


instruments 
been a Her- 
Some of the 
been 
Roval Geographical Society. 


} 
nave 


appliances 


loaned by the 


One of the barometers at st that is being 
taken out does not begin to be useful below 
15,000 feet \s for the cameras, a great 
difficulty les in the ind which at certain 
times blows very freely on the Tibetan 
plateaux, to the detriment of plates and 
films 

Even the getting together of the animal 


and the training of the creatures 
has been no light labour, and runners have 
had to be carrying swiftly 
though the a month) 
both the written and photographic records of 
the progress of the party to the world that 
is watching so ea 


transport 


organized for 


journey takes nearly 


erly. 

hoped that aeroplanes 
ce in reducing the 
Despite the 
fact that a daring airman has recently found 
a safe landing on Mont Blanc, it is doubt- 
ful if the precipitous wall of the peak of 
Evere would make a repetition of the feat 


\t one time it was 


might prove of assistance 


perpl xities of the explorers. 
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possible in this region. Such terraces as 
there are towards the summits of the Hima- 
layas are snow-clad and wind-swept to such 
a degree that neither landing nor rising 
would be prac ticable. 

At the same time it is not forgotten that 
aeroplanes could be in attendance during 
the terminating dash. These machines 
might in a day fly from the plains of 
northern India and be employed for recon 
naissance and photographic work, and even, 
in emergency, to drop tood to the climbers, 

Sitting at home this Christmastide reading 
of “Our Lady of the Snows,” it is only 
natural that one should ask the bald ques- 
tion, “ What ts the good of it all?” 

Shall we be better off because, under the 
wings of the Governments at home and in 
India, the Royal Geographical Society and 
the Alpine Club, a handful of brave men 
succeed in standing on the 
world: 


very apex of the 


The question is one that is difficult to 
answer. To-day no white man has been 
within 4o miles of the monster peak. Which 


is to prove the greater, man or the moun 
tain? To the bold, adventurous spirits who 
have been lured by the fascinations ot 


Group of Lamas with Lhasa treasurer 
in centre at Sekan-tcho’de Monastery 


Everest a challenge has come from Mother 
Nature herself. They are willing to face 
cold and sunstroke, hurricanes and ava- 
lanches, physical exhaustion beyond descrip- 
tion, to do justice to that challenge. 

If they win through or not we shall count 
them among our bravest sons. We shall 
watch them as they dig passes where none 
have been before. We shall read with 
avigity what they have to tell us of secret, 
hidden cities, of the ruins of vast forts and 
castles, of the tumbled bones of a former 
civilization. 

From this point of view the world will un- 
doubtedly gain—there is historical lore of 
the first magnitude to be unearthed round 
the goliath foothills of the Himalaya. 

\gain, setting history aside, there are the 
Through the efforts 
of this expedition we shall have an atlas 


claims of geography. 


far more complete than it has ever been 
before. Already our children can commit to 
memory the precise height of the mountain 

which we, of our generation, could never 
do. An unknown land, half the size of Scot- 
land, will be scientifically surveyed and 
mapped as a stepping-stone to the virgin 
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Of the botanical knowledge to be won 
some mention must be made. Other sub- 
jects, from animal life to minerals, from 
insects to the rocks of the earth’s crust, will 
come under the review of Cer- 
tainly there is 1 h in this respect to be 
added to the world’s book of learning. 

Again, we shall know the 


experts, 


effect upon man 
of a sojourn on terra firma five miles and 
more above mean level. l p to the present 
established by any 
22,000 feet, and even then 
the natives suffered terribly. 

“Our the Hon. 
Geographical 
Society (The Geographical Journal, January, 
1921), “is to put 


have bee n 


mountaineer over 


no camps 


task,” said 
Bruce to the 


Brig.-Gen. 


Roval 


than the 
highest already attained by unladen men, 
and to produce our climbing party at the 
top of tts 
this reason that we must 


camps higher 


form at these camps, and it is for 


take the greatest 
care to have adequate carrying power, well 
clothed, fed and trained. 

“\vhen one looks at the north ridge of 
Mount 


one 


l.verest it appears not too steep, but 


must al-o take into consideration the 


Francis Young- 
that in the height of the 


climate of Pibet Sil 
husband tells me 


monsoon season the northern face was Nearly 
always clear. The climate of Tibet js 
notoriously dry, and the sun_ notoriously 
strong. The result of that combination 
is that the face almost certainly 
be largely ice. It will be very lucky 
if it is not so. That will be a very great 
difficulty, as ice means hard 
work, and that is the one thine we do not 
want. What we continual fine 
weather and Our 
danger is too much wind; 


will 


invariably 


Want 1s 


tirm snow. other great 
that also may 

possibly be a serious difficulty.” 
That both the firm snow and the continual 


fine weather may be granted will be the 


wish of everyone who reads these lines. 1; 
seems but fitting that we, as a nation of 
pioneers and explorers, should send th 


first party to the conquest of the 
queen, 

How soon the actual attempt upon the 
peak may be made is not known. The period 
between the first snowfall and the termina- 
tion of the monsoon is but a short one. It 


a proud moment, nationally, how- 


will be 
ever, if ever the Union Jack is unfurled in 
the winds and mists 
turret top of the roof of 


on the very 


In Queer 


Tibet A Group of Lamas and Acolyt 


at Donka Monastery in Chumli Valles 
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[fF spaciousness of the street stunned 

her; luxurious cars waiting at the 

sombre, pressive doorways seemed to 
emphasize her own insignificance. 

This was so different trom Stratford. 
Though she had lived half a lifetime but 
six miles awav from this road of doctors, it 
was a foreign land to her. She knew the 
place that she was seeking, for twice during 
the last six vears she had crept up timor 
ously to look at the house, even to touch 
with half realizing reverence, anxious to 
assure itself, the plate upon the door, 
“Doctor |. Mondav.” It was on the house 
bevond the church, where the two big cars 
stood. 

Dim lights were in the church, and music. 
She stopped at the gates to listen Though 
she had started from Stratford fearful lest 


she m 


geht be late, she was now strangely in 
dread of being too carly. Inside the church 


they practised a carol for to-morrow’s set 


vices. The words came plainly to her : 
“The first good jov that Marv had it was the 
joy of one, 
To see her Saviour, Jesus Christ, when 1 


was born her Son.” 


A stop clacked, calling forth the trumpets 


“When He was born 


wer Son, Dear Lord, 
That such a thu er” 


A bass hounded on the trebles, masterful 


and Vi torious 


Praise Father, Son and Loly Ghost to all 
eternity, 

It left her shaking. She stretched a thin 
hand to erip the railing, while the other 
fluttered to the filmy web of lace at het 
throat. This music carried a Close and pel 
sonal me sage. “Tle was first my son,” she 
Whéspered, “whoever else’s he was after. 
First of all he was mine, not Miss Field 
Ing’s,” 

With an assertiveness so deep hidden that 
it seemed foreign to her nature she went 
past the church and tang the bell of the 
house that had John Monday's plate upon 
the door. 


A Yule-tide Tale 
By 
Michael Kent 


Almost at once the panels swung back, 
showing a manservant, black against the 
pleasant ease of the hall. “Doctor Mon 
day,” she said. “I came to see him.” 

His glance appraised her lowliness and 
passed on to the waiting cars. There were 
still but two. This person had come afoot. 
“Hlave vou an appointment with Doctor 
Monday, madam?” 

“Yes, yes,” she returned, begging belief. 
“| have got it in my bag.” 

The worn black calf revealed it, a card 
Whereon Doctor Monday presented his 
engraved compliments to Mrs, Mary Garrett 
and would be pleased to see her at three- 
htteen precisely on December the twenty- 
fourth. 

It softened the man’s bearing. “ This way 
please, madam.” 

A tiled hall, splashed with the red and 
blue handcraft of Damascus, cheerful in 
firelight and under lights mellowed in 
alabaster, brought her to the waiting-room. 
There the window opened on the church, 
and the music, soft as though realizing a 
wonder, sounded plainer still. 


‘When He was first her Son, Dear Lord, 
That such a thing should be!” 

Comtortable words, a vindication and an 

omen 

When He was first her son,” thought 
Mary Garrett, “over thirty years ago.” 
Her memory slid back to it, the young life 
surging at eighteen to romance and tragedy. 
With a litthe whimpering flicker of a smile 
she wondered how great a host of other 
people's children had learned their notes at 
her piano, who had never led her own son 
a step in any art \nd by that path she 
came to the davs betore—-the davs of the 
vreat adventure, 

Softly, almost with pride that she had 
lived on peaks of such high hazard, she re- 
\rthur Garrett's elopement with 
his father’s typist, and the rage of old Sir 
Arthur, the young man’s defiance, his un- 
bending pride, his confidence in the art that 
was to shake and remake a sordid world. 


viewed it 


Her vart in those two eglorious vears was 
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remembered 


once more a joy to her. She 
how he would co: from his desk and read 
his work to the only critic that counted, 


when the 
thei 


talk of the davs 
flan 


and they would 
Thames 
lighting fi 


Those 


would with tres of 


Power Bridge to Kew. 


fires never flamed. 


Within a year pneumonia left her soli 
tary, though fate, in ironic recompense, 
bestowed a life she had no. strength to 
guard. She recalled the davs of het battle 
against failing health and. strength while 


her money. drained and the infirmary gates 


loomed nearer, her resolve that at any cost, 
though she might come to that dreary hat 
bourage, she would by + eans save het 
son. acutely she remembered the 
journey to Snaresbrook in carliest morning, 
when she had lett the boy in the hall of the 
house of a noted cial worker and run 
with all her feeble strength away. Then she 


house wo 


had gone hopeless from 
throw herself on the cold charity of official 


relief. 


* Wher was first her Son, Dear Lord 
That such a thing should be!” 

The “Heaven knows 

if meant to have him bac! 


“when I h t 


to keep ou 


words accused 
said “Tit 
Was 


trone enoue 


both. Jut then It se ed he would be hap 
pier with Miss Fielding. She was rich. 
She could keep and euard him better ta 
than I,” 

‘She uld keep and uard hit het 
far than I,” the basses seemed to jeer 


* Praise Father, Son and Hols 
eternity 


“The big house in Snaresbrook, e whi 
pered. “It would have been wrong to dra 
him down to St ford.” 

She looked round the dim-lit) waiting 
room and began to teel | nan ashame 
The place expressed nm exper e austerity. 
The mante poi e bore beside the lo k a 
single piece of iridescent cloisonne. ketch 
ing hung upon the walls, architectura 
studi vlorio in ean line and keen 
shadow, perfect and cold Thiee people 
were before her, two we en, tur-clad, with 


languid hands heavy. 


with a drawn face, | hands resting on tw 
rubber ferruled his fixed eves que 
tioning the future wist Vheir dress 
their attitudes, their spe tol f breed 
ing and aftiluence. 

She flushed painfu lad it been wron 


Of course, he could 
the vears while she 


never know, 
had 
She 
should be 
Was ‘iit 


to come ? 
Through 


watched 


all 


unseen he never known, 


would die rather than that he 


dragged down by contact with her. 
and 1 


wrong to come 


triumph and think to herselt that long ago 
he was hers? She had no rings and furs 
and fine clothes. With a pang of pain she 


feared it might be bad for a ereat doctor to 


have shabby people Walting-room, 
“And I could have boue!l ) iething nice 
if * She smiled wanly at her own false 
logic. Tt she had spent thi nev on fine 
clothe she could not have pent it on his 
fee, and that was her ] I her Christ- 
n present, to Ini It } n a long 
n ed fancy that he \ 1 with- 
out need ie don | » earn the 
mevyv, ne would be oO, 
tl ne, “Pe iy rat } han put 
it on mv back, but I fe 
ashamec 
In he chi h the had 
Ove ] ! rat eT sé 
treble s was atte ond 
* The next great j that Ma it was the 
two, 
] ( g 
lar t 
Making the lame t Dear Tor 
| hat h a th 
Prai batl il ( t to all 
ecternit 
ot u tune her heart 
upwa Sure the ymething 
divine in her son, 1} 1 who mad 
1} » FO, In bevon 
Sur ld nd 
rat hie had t } to t 
| all at once he rway, 
peakin passing 
hrough the hall nd_ bette 
wit \\ £ 
ep You will n | ‘ ) un 
With an 4 s} 
‘udged tt! 
Phen eanil ( with 
} pra bv th hts i 
I and was rea | the fact 
her dead poe | ider even 
1 deitcate, ¢ \\ his 
hane n the knob ar } iif-turned 
to tl door, resilient and re rceful, he 
stood just her n A ht have 
tood, undismaved bv d Icll all 
e right in the end, old Ja 
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From the church the song of the choris- 
fers revealed fresh mysteries. 


= . it was the joy of five, 

To see her own Son, Jesus Christ, making 

the dead alive. 

Making the dead alive, Dear Lord, 

That such a thing should be! ” 

She caught at the chain about her neck 
beneath the trim black blouse. ‘“ Dear Lord, 
that such a thing should be, a son great and 
famous.” But he was speaking. 

“T’m sorry, Lady Tremayne, but you are 
on my list for four o'clock.” 

“T know, doctor.” One of the ladies of 
the furs had risen. “But I have a call to 
make. I thought, perhaps——” 

“Perhaps?” he asked, and returned the 
burden of the plea to her. 

¥ Perhaps some of these people would not 
mind waiting.” The careless fingers flashed 
in a sparkling arch. 

“Tt would not be just to ask them,” he 
said coldly. 

“Then it must be another day,” she 
smiled. “Or another opinion, doctor.” 

He bowed. Mary Garrett would have 
sacrificed her time, but she faltered, over- 
weighted with the occasion, and he frowned 
her into silence. “Captain Symes,” he said. 

The two sticks wavered out with the 
crippled man exultant. “You're doing me 
good, Monday. Begad! I got one heel up 
yesterday. You're doing me good.” 

“Making the blind to see. Making the 
lame to go,” rose the song in Mary's heart. 
“Dear Lord, that such a thing should be!” 

But she sat back abashed, for it seemed 
that with the closing of the door strength 
and radiance had departed. And _ she 
hugged hgr triumph to herself with tight 
closed lips. She wasn't good enough for 
him. Novo one should ever know. 

Almost in*a minute it seemed she heard 
the captain tapping down the hall. “Gad, 
sir, you do me more good than the medi- 
cine. 1 bejieve I wouldn't have stuck it 
but for you. Now Ill wager I'll be riding 
next spring.” 

“Walking, captain.” The answer was 
judicial, bearing no trace of exaggerated 
optimism which defeats itself. “You'll 
manage with one stick next month.” She 
heard the front door close. 

The manservant entered. “ Mrs. Garbet ?” 
he asked uncertainly. 

“Garrett,” said she. “It is me. The 
name is Garrett”—it annoyed her that he 
should make a mistake like that. It seemed 


like an attack, an attempt to deprive her of 
good repute—“ Mrs. Mary Garrett,” she in 
sisted. “It’s on the card.” 

“That is quite right,” admitted the man. 
“J read it wrongly. Will you please go 
in?” He announced her at the open door, 
“Mrs. Garrett, sir.” 

That merged her in another wave of 
dread, as though the giving of the name 
would reveal the secret she must keep. 

“Mrs. Garrett,” said John Monday, “will 
you sit down?” 

That was cold as a spray of water, for 
under her conscious mind there had always 
been some anticipation of a sign that long 
ago they two had shared the miracle of 
life. But the young man turned remote to 
his desk and took up her letter. She recog- 
nized its mean texture in a pile of others 
heavy with heraldics. 

John Monday was puzzled. He had turned 
to the desk to give his patient time to over 
come her diftidence, but the letter puzzled 
him. It was so humble. Humility might 
pave the way for an attempted reduction ot 
fees. But then the letter was restrained, 
and the nerve patient is prodigal of symp 
toms. “And so you are not well, Mrs. 
Garrett,” he said at last. 

“No.” She looked jubilantly happy as 
she tried to recollect symptoms that would 
account for her visit. Her eves were not 
what they were. She felt the cold more than 
she used to. She was very often tired. 

“T see.” The doctor nodded. “ Your own 
doctor, Mrs. Garrett, what does he say?” 

She had not foreseen that difficulty. “1 
haven't been to a doctor. 1 thought I'd 
come to you,” 

“And what made you choose a spec ialist 
in nervous disorders?” The voice was even 
and low. John Monday was seeking the 
hidden fires that burn in bodily pain. 

“I—I have heard of you, doctor.” She 
tried to justify it with a reference to some 
public act. “ You—they had it in the papers 
how you cured a man dying trom lockjaw.” 

“Lockjaw!” he said. “A London Hospital 
case?” 

“No,” she returned quickly. “You were 
on a holiday in Norfolk.” 

remember. Did you know the 
patient?” 


“Oh, no,” she said. “I read about it in, 


the papers.” 

That astonished him. It had been a re 
markable case of suggestion induced in a 
nervous patient by an accident precisely 
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similar to one from which his brother had 
died shortly before. Monday had fought the 
adverse suggestion by a trick. The man 
had been at the point of death till his 
morbid imagination had been cast out, and 
recovery was immediate. But why, thought 
the doctor, does this woman of Stratford re- 
member a paragraph in the papers eight 
years ago? 

“You were the resident physician in 
Queen’s Square then,” she said. 

“T see,” he returned with relief. 
have been in Queen’s Square? 
had an illness 

“Oh, no,” 
little pride, 
years.” 


“You 
You have 
like this before?” 

Mrs. Garrett spoke with a 
“T’ve had no bad illnesses for 


“You knew someone in Queen's Square ?’ 

No, doctor.” 

He got up 
restlessly. It 


and moved across the 


was his art t 


room 


» probe in 
the mind for the hidden things that fester 


till they make the body sick. “May I take 
your pulse, Mrs. Garrett?” 
She had touched his hand. Her heart 


leaped at it. Here was a memory that would 
light her to the Great Beyond. She had 
touched his hand and spoken with him, the 
great wise man who was her son, 

“Why,” he said, “you are shaking. Do 
vou often shake like this?” 


“No, doctor, no,” she returned vehe- 
mently. “I—I’m a little nervous.” 

“Ot course. That is why you came to 
me. May I see the teeth \h! A bad ill- 


ness when you were much vounger.” 
“T had brain fever,” said she. “But that 
was long ago.” 
“How long?” 
“Thirty-five vears. I was 


twenty then. 


It was after 
“After?” he 
“After my she said and 

goWup. “Oh, I'm wasting your time, 

tor, Tm not ill enough for you 

so much about, and there’s a 

Waiting, a lady. I Vil 
“There’s a tooth that must be 

he said, and laid a delicate finger on one 

of her eves, rolling the lid back. “ There's 
anemia and—and He 


insisted, waiting. 


baby was born,” 


to trouble 
rich patient 
go away now.” 


seen to,” 


stared for five 
seconds at the constricted pupil, then 
dropped his hand suddenly and left her. 


It was as though he had been caught in a 
spasm of pain. 
“Some anemia.” 
She stood still, trembling 
that she had been trapped. 


“Anemia,” he murmured. 


with a 
Fear 


fecling 
was at 
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her heart lest she might betray her secret, 
and bitter blame that she had been weak 
enough to try to taste the forbidden joy of 
it. Through the silence the carol drifted 
very dim : 
** The next great joy that Mary had it was the 
joy of six, 
To see her own Son, Jesus Christ, upon the 
crucifix.’’ 
The men’s voices were subdued with pity, 
and in the reeds the tune piped mournfully : 


** Upon the crucifix, Dear Lord, 
That such a thing should be! ” 


Triumph dawned with the opening dia 
pason 


‘** Praise Father, 
eternity.” 


The John Monday was 
as proud and as sensitive as the father and 
grandfather whom he never knew. Ever 
since he had known that a_censorious 
world was ready to condemn a child for 
his father’s delinquencies, or spurn him for 
his father’s low estate, he had lived with a 
secret that had tortured him. Out of this 
pain he had attained to an understanding 
of others, but it had left him bitter. Child- 
hood had been passed under the staid 
guardianship of his adoptive parent. Beyond 
that he knew that his name was John Mon- 
day, because he had been derelicted to Miss 
Fielding’s doorstep on Monday, June the 
twenty-fourth, which was the Feast of St. 
John, and beyond an inch or two of gold 


Son and 


Holy Ghost to all 


man was afraid. 


chain about his wrist there had been no 
clue to his identity. So he had climbed, 
austere and loveless, by virtue of 


pure 
scholarship till the medical world acclaimed 
him. But always there was the horror in 
his life, the fear of the unknown. 
that 


He knew 
lite held more than the cold regime 
of his attainment. He had seen it through 
cottage windows where good wives made up 
the fire when their common men came home 
to tea. But the spirit had not entered Miss 
Fielding’s house at 
his life at all. 

He had made two discoveries during his 
examination of this frail waif of a woman 
who had come to hirn trembling and humble. 
She had followed his career, remembering 
small stages in his progress. She had kept 


Snaresbrook, nor into 


track of his changes. 


That was a small thing but for the matter 
When he had turned up the lid 
patient’s eye the peculiarity had 


of the iris. 
of his 
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amazed him, a segment of violet blue that 
cut the deep brown of the pupil. Only once 
before had he come such an eye. 
Bending over his desk, he picked up a little 
mirror, That very eye looked back at him 

John Monday was pinned to the cross of 
his own pride. What shameful thing was 
this from which he had sprung? What 
union of vanity and wantonness? His face 
grew bleak. Did the Want money 
for her silence? Was it a dodge to get into 
touch before pressing a claim? He would 
wait and see, 
That was all right so far, but any hint of a 
secret, there was the door. 

Her voice broke the flickering 
of his thought. 
tired yourself. 
drawn you are! 


across 


woman 


At present she was a patient. 


lightening 
“There, do or, you are 
Dear, dear, how 


white and 
Never mind me.” 


“No, no,” he said impatiently. But her 
thin hands were on his cuff, pressing him 
towards his chair. “You work too hard, 


doctor. You think about others too much 
You ought to have a holiday. 

‘lL am the doctor and you the patient.” He 
smiled with a bitter deepening of the line 
that framed his lips. “We will go on, | 
will test the 
please.” 

He busied 


and then turned, listening me 


heart. Undo the blouse, 


himself with th tethoscope 
hanically to 
the heart, but not 


hear it because the 


blood pulsing in his own ears Geatened him 
\ chain, a piece of his own chain, was about 
her neck! 

He sat back. 
Garrett?” 

“T teach the 
typist.” 


“What is vout 
piano, used to be 


He scrutinized her coldly, the worn el 
through which a finger s| 
life lived on the arduous ed ol res 
bility, the well-preserved old clothes, the 
anwmia, the 
pathetically gentee] 

“There is 


said he 


good pla e to live n wil Vrite a pre 


failing nerve control. She wa 


nothin ve! wrone so tar, 


don't Strattord a wel 


scription.” 


John Monday had beaten h hystet 
After all, what wa woman to hit 
What did he owe |} Why should | 
ayonize to know what base tragedy he 
concealed? It was better to stay plain John 


Monday for ever than probe those larl 
nesses, He shrank trom them back to ord 
Mary common sense. She 


monplace person, clin; 


lowe 


frinee of the middle classes. He 


would write a prescription, and if she 


tried 


to come again he would pass her on to a 


tellow specialist. 
what he had 
wondering 


Plainly she did not know 
discovered, lie | up, 
whethe 
respond to arsenic. 

She Was 


the constitution would 


with 


sitting hands Clasp d and 
her eyes momentarily closed. Her lips flut- 
tered in a hurried, unheard phra-e, and then 
her eves suddenly opened, looking back at 
him with great 

There w 


wear and tear ot a hard lit 


content, 
as nothing in het nd the 


She should 


have her prescription and be gon Phat 
secret thet he dared not tace \ d be for 
ill 

‘Here, he said, “here an ription. 
Yo an vet your che » for 
Vo | n ld tes 
stance a \ 

“And «a M Garrett 
was beamin ax of het 
sche e. slv pal tt I 
nothing, a Christmas present, he rst and 
only present to her son 

His} napped Oh, don't Jet that 
Worry you Phe ditt ty nexpected, 
He was well used to 1 { tigation 
of payment, bat these hinur ‘ the 
fingers that fluttered a I ‘ 1 
spoke of de } 

Ni h ! si\ 

You're n t ! \l ( 

‘ ‘ | 

vile ra | 
d anyon } 

the t} n 
the h 


| 
lite Gh, no. couldn n 
vatked abruptly 1 | 
poi tale hich turned | vitt nten 
plating the secret of too 
it and send it | ‘ Pi, 
} | 
«le black etchin { t] ted n | 
n, watchin | a 
thiet, had taken ethur desl | 
It was a love ne of | 
De: ins frantically to the held it for a second with a re 
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ness, then brought it to her lips reverently 
and put it back smiling, wistful, mischiev- 
ous, happy, with, for all her fifty-five years, 
a hint of childlike daring in her tace, but 
over all content. 

“Mother!” 

It was not John Monday who spoke. It 
was a little boy who had nursed dreams in 


the dark bedroom of the orderly Snaresbrook 
house long ago and yearned for something 
more than life had given him, for arms to 
snuggle into and hands that had no purpose 
but to touch and be happy thereby. In a 
John saw bounds ot 
knowledge to the powers that transcend the 
infinite. 

“How did 
you know? It was wrong of me to come 
It was wicked. 1 down, 
Arthur, boy. Ill go away. No one will 
ever know.” 


second bevond the 


she cried in distress. 


wont drag you 


She was at the door, but he had reached 
it betore her, 

“No,” he said firmly, “1 
Whatever it is T must hear. 
not any tault of 
wronged you, but you—Lve seen, | know.” 


must hear all. 
I’m sure it was 
vaours, mother, Someone 

“No one wronged me,” said she 
“Don't think that, my boy. My iliness cam 
Was it wrong to let 


proudly. 


after your tather died. 
Miss Fielding 
could? 

“My 


about it, mother,” 


give you a better chance than 


If it were, My son, lve paid fol 


father?” he said “Tell me all 


“We ran away,’ said she. “1 was his 


father’s typist, and old Sir Arthur was very 
Arthur, too. He was 
If he had lived he would have been 
as great as his son, but he died. I was ill 


and | 


angry. So was my 


a poet. 


had no money left. ] 


took you to 


Miss Fielding and then I ran away. In the 
workhouse L was verv ill for a long time, 
and when 1 vot better times were hard 
I would not go to claim you. It would have 
been seltish. We had n 


been married two 


vears When your tather died. 
“Married!” he cried. “Oh, mi ther, we've 
been losing the good years Pell me more, 


tell me what my name is.” 


“Arthur 


father-in-law 


“Garrett,” said she with surprise. 
Garrett. suppose since my 
died it is Sir Arthur.” 

church the organist had 


In the et the big 


1 ot the final 


pipes drumming in the triump! 


* The last good joy that Mary 1 it was t 
Joy of seven, 
To see her own Son Jesus ¢ 
up to Heaven.” 
The swell opened with the rimd of the 


rushing of innumerable win 


Ascending up to Heaven, Dear Lord, 


That such a thing sh Id 1 ’ 
Praise Father, Son and Moly Ghost to all 
eternity.’ 
Ill go away, ‘ Arthur, | 
didn't mean vou to kno 
kissed het Christmas, 
he aid t oO make 
up Ls no un 
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Sir, ] am vorry” She faltered’ 


CHAPTER I 


The Teller of Tales 


THE 
CHRISTMAS 


by. 


ried, in a voice of concentrated fury, and 
losed the door with a bane that echoed 


if the tenement 


GOownh the staircase 


He was so ruffed—indeed not without 
e that he strode to the dormer window 


1 looked out with tolded arms at the red- 


tiled roofs and myriad chimney stacks as 


though they were his personal enemies, 
mentally consigning all children to the 
tender mercies of some modern Herod in 
his blind, unreasoning fury, 


\fter a while he became aware in a dim, 


way that the crv had ceased 


and, opening it, saw a white 


tace gazing into his own from the twilight 


He knew instinctively that this must be 


t ir, althou h he had never set 
pon het bef t hn Wakeli 
bowed, feeliy a sudden shame at his recent 
ol 
| faltered, his re 
m is he iw the speaker wa 
little m ( tha a irl with a wealth I 
trouble the quive have tried 
| keep hie quiet but my I 
ind inde | w not what to do! 
Chet ea elte ' i moment 
le 1 his ow Heaven knew but 
Ww! difticulties 
{ be, id pre urely wed face 
t t to have bee very be autil na 
whose voice still resembled nothing so mucl 
a veet melody played by a very tired 
Madam, ‘t I must plead forgiveness 
t 210 ved ill-ten pe 
t 4 | e\ cease te 
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just finishing the book that is to make my 
reputation, and the buzz of a fly is a dis- 
traction in itself. What is the matter with 
your boy? And where are your friends? ” 

The eyes brimmed over. 
fault if I have none left,’ she said, in a 
very low voice. “I made a runaway match 
which broke my mother’s heart and set my 
father against me. Yet all well 
had not the press-gang robbed me of the 
best of husbands, and for four weary years 
I have had no news of him.” 

“The world is full of injustice, madam,” 
said John Wakelin, with an angry gleam 
in his the child 
does the doctor say? ” 


“°Tis my own 


had been 


own eyes. ‘Tout what 
“He has not seen him yet,” she replied. 
fell ill, and 
he will have me do naught but sit beside 


him, telling him stories, so 


“*Tis scarce a week since he 


that my work 
remains unfinished, and one cannot go to 
the doctor empty handed.” 

“Perhaps I can help you?’ John 
Wakelin. when I) myself 
walked the hospitals until the Muses came 
across my path and lured me, alas! to a 
May | see the little 


said 


Time was 


less lucrative « alling. 


man?” 

“Oh, sir, if you would be so kind!” 
faltered the girl-mother, snatching at the 
faintest straw in het great need. And he 


followed her across to the opposite door and 
entered the attic 
It was the counterpart of his own, save 


that it was scrupulously clean though the 


same shadow of poverty lay upon them 
both, 
Under the window stood an embroidery 


frame, a handful of fire smouldered in the 
grate, and on a truckle bed beside it lav a 
small boy of five, with his mother’s large. 
cloquent eves, that made immediate appeal 


to the visitor. 
“And what do thev call vou, litth 
friend?” said John Wakelin, with a reas 


suring smile, as he seated himself on the 
edge of the bed and tried to capture 
wrist. 

“My mummy calls me Little 
replied the child 


a tiny 


Boy Blue,” 


“Then, Little Bov Blue. come ceive me 
your hand,” laughed the man. and h 
fingers closed on the throbbine pulse 


“Some fever, but not a great deal of that 


the winter has sect in early this : 


year, and 
fragile plants need the sun.” he aid, after 
a pause. “We do not eet much of that up 


lere, madam, at the best ot times. 


and he 


smiled 
country 


bitterly. “’Tis country 
nourishment he wants. Could not 
Write to mother? Christmas is 
close upon us now, the season of good will 


air and 


you your 
and forgiveness.” 

The shrug of the thin 
shoulders was pathetic reply enough, even 
vithout the words that followed it, 


involuntary 


“My mother died,’ and she pointed to a 
“My 


black gown hanging behind the door. 


father will never forgive.” 

He bent over the child to hide the shadow 
that came into his own face. 

“Little Boy Blue, shall | tell you a tale? ” 
he said. And the blue eyes answered him 
eagerly. 

More than once John Wakelin had re- 
gretted that Malory'’s ‘ Morte d’ Arthur” 
usurped the place of the “ Materia Medica ” 
in his student but that December 


afternoon he regretted it no longer as he 


day 


unfolded a magic realm to his little listener. 
Even the tired, gratetul girl bending over 
the embroidery frame must fain lift her head 
to listen, she lit the tallow 
dip that was their only light did the teller 
of tales desist. 


and not until 


“Now, old fellow, there’s something for 
you to think about,” he 
curly 


said, smoothing the 


hau “Perhaps to-morrow if 


vou 


tell 


are 


very vd, you 


mummy will let me 


another tale.” 


CHAPTER II 


The Necessity that Knows No Law 


Hk manuser pt had been finished and 

dispatched, and every fternoon for 

the next week found John Wakelin in 
the adjoini ittic Wit p his new 
ole, 

His store seemed to be inexhaustible, and 
he surprised himself. He bade fair to rival 
the teller of those immortal. stories that 
continued for “a thousand nights and a 
night,” and his reward came when all trace 
of tever left his listener, and the mother 
thanked him with her eves. not daring to 
trust herself to word 

\nd all the time he searce looked in het 
direction, thoueh the eirl wa pretty enough 
in all conscience, but treated her with 
crupulous courtesy, for John Wakelin was 
a gentleman, though his elbows were won 
drou hinv and hy litarvy pair of top 
boot Wanted | Nor did she 
ever know that all the while his eves were 
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THE LISTENER’S 


CHRISTMAS 


devouring the cracked 
mirror on the wall showed him! 


Then the day came when the embroidery 


her image which 


was finished, and she it to her 


employer at the other end of London town, 


must carry 


and a restlessness be 


gan to take 
of the man, it wanting 
but two days of Christ- 
mas 

He alternated be 
tween hopes and fea: 
pacing his 
counting the 


his fob over 


POssession 


and 


som, 
money 


and over, 


A half-guinea, a new 
shilling bearing — th 
date of the year 1796, 


and a sixpence with no 
date at all represented 
his sole remaining 
capital, and unless th 


publishers 


quick and correct de- 
cision on the matter otf 
the book he had sent 
them, the cosy litth 


Christmas he 
planned was 
vanish into thin air. 


He was a goo 


ing man of thirty, but 
the midnight oil and none too rich 
living had lined the cheek and _ fur- 


rowed the broad brow 


Suddenly he remembered a promise 


to his neighbour that he would go and 
sit with the boy an hour earlier than 
usual in case she should be delayed, 


and, ope ning the door, he 
rhe just the 
panel started also, and then recovering him 


tarted back. 


man about to knock upon 


self with a grin, hela out an ominous-look 
ing package, whose size 
familiar to the expectant author. 

“Tf you be Mister John Wakelin, sir, then 


seemed only too 


this is for yon. \nd will you be good 
enough to sign the receipt? ” said the man. 
He signed mechanically, ignored the 
pointed reference to the steepness of the 


Staircase, and, shutting the door behind him, 
read the letter which accompanied the return 
of the cherished MS, in the fading light. 
“While we ar g! atly obliged to you for 
allowing us the opportunity ot perusing your 


work—‘ A new System of Self-Gove rmment, 
with some Reference to Events following 
upon the Recent Revolution in France ’- 


“Streatham doerut lie That way. 


we feel that the obvious influence of the 
writings of Mr. Thomas Paine would 
quite prevent our——’ Why go farther? 


\nd he tossed it on the empty table. 

The result of a year’s labour had come 
back to him, and with 
its return all chance 
of bringing some hap- 
piness into the two 
lives across the 
bare landing there— 
to say nothing of his 
own—had gone, anda 
groan of deep despair 


sad 


floated through the 
wretched room, like 
the cry of an animal 


in pain. 

And a hunted 
animal the man grew 
suddenly 


like 


desperate, 


and turning on the 
evil fortune, deter- 


mined to, alter all in 


one wild, lawless bid 
for money, counting 
no cost, in- 

tent only on 
pang” 
Sates the victory of 
brute force 

over ill cir- 


cumstance— 
resolutely 
on winning 
through in a 
be- 
longing to 
that year of 
grace 1796! 

Eve,” he 
“Life is a ven- 
Here gues mayhap for a short 


cept 
Sel 


manner 
my bold captain.” 


will be Christmas 
said through his set teeth, 


at best. 


* To-morrow 


ture 
but at least a merry one! ” 
John Wakelin was the possessor of two 


coats—cutaway coats that showed his kersey- 


mere breeches and well-shaped leg, but with 
little to between them on the score 
that the was 
wearing was of brightish blue, the other a 


( hoose 


of shabbiness, save one he 
dark bottle-green garment, better fitted to 
his purpose. 

his he changed into, loaded a brace of 


pistols that had been better pawned, and 


hurriedly laced up his great boots. Then 
lipping on tiptoe across the landing he 
listened at the opposite door, 

Inch by inch he openea it, hearing no 


sound, to find the boy sleeping 


peacefully, 


at 
| | LOG 
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and the mother 
harvest of her 

On the empty frame lay a pair of scissors, 
and stepping up to the mourning gown John 
Wakelin cut a strip ot black crépe from its 
hem, and thrusting it into his pocket stole 
down the stairway, dreading lest they should 
meet. 


not returned with the 


Vet 


needle. 


‘An’ what might vou want a nag for at 
this 
inn in 


hour?" said the ostler of the posting 
Red Lion Street. 
back to-night? ” 

“T must ride to Streatham at once. What 
time I return your Bucephalus will depend 
on his and limb. See, half a 
vourselt, yon dark-brown 
gelding is my fancy 


“Be ye coming 


wind here's 


crown for and 

“Stap my vitals, but your honour knows 
the best oss in the stable,” grinned the man, 
“Til clap saddle on in five minutes.” 

Later, when John Wakelin had swallowed 
a hasty drink and ridden under the 
archway as the snow fall, the 
ostler scratched his head again and bit the 
coin to test it. 


“Streatham doesn’t lie that way, my bold 


his 


out 
began to 


captain,” he muttered, still grinning. 
“You're for the Great North Road, if I'm 
any judge, and like as not te end in New- 
gate before the New Year! ” 
CHAPTER III 
The Hamper of Good Things 
H, the delight of spending money 
when one has been debarred from 
more than a nodding acquaintance 


with coin of the realm for weary months on 
end! 

The mere joy of flinging down a guinea 
and pocketing the handful of silver change ; 
the knowledge that there are other guineas 
to follow in its 
if needs be 


wake —a 
the varrets 
who have lived on hope and found it fail 
them could realize John Wakelin’s feelings 
as he strode shop with a 
sturdy porter at his side, bearing a giant 
hamper. 


hundred of 
dwellers in 


them 
only 


from shop to 


The turkey had been safely deposited ata 
neighbouring bakehouse, to be delivered next 
day, brown and roasted to a turn, with a fit- 
ting girdle of sausages 
steadily 
to the 


,and the hamper grew 
heavier as he added dried 

cake, and the still greater 
plum pudding that formed the bottom laver 


fruits 
great 


Nor were certain toys forgotte: 


1 on which 
he had long had an envious eve, 
think of 


and when 


he could nothing that had been 


overlooked, every crevice remaining wa 
filled tight with China oranges, and the 
porter heaved a sigh of relief 

The last purchase was a branch of holly 


gay with scarlet berries, which he shouldered 
himself; and thus equipped, 
tramped back through the 
wretched tenement house in the little court 
near Chancery Lane, where he d 


the pair 


snow to. the 


=missed the 


man and bore the weighty burden of good 
things to the top floor in his own strong 
arm- 

It was chiming ten of the clock as he 
paused to get his breath, and the carol of 
the waits came to his ear through a broken 


pane in the skylight. 
Very softly he 


side his neighbour's 


deposited the hamper out 


aoor, meaning to re- 


gain the stairhead after a single knock, and 
seek a tavern where a lone-torbidden pipe 
and tankard should console him tor much 
enforced abstinence; but as his knuckles 
approached the panel he stood quite still, 
turned into stone. 


The crack in the woodwerk showed him 


a strange picture, and he could hear 


word with terrible distinctness 

On the edge of the truckle bed sat an 
elderly gentleman, his head bound in a 
cloth bandage, and one arm tightly clasped 
about the girl, whose face was buried in 


his knee 


Little Boy Blue, very wide « and ex 
cited, had taken hold of ¢ other hand, 
and the family group was wonderfully com 
plete with its backgro nd cf mise le attu 
lit by the solitary candle 

‘Not another word about forgiveness, 
Pamela! ‘Tis I should crave it on my 
bended knees!“ cried their visitor. “ Thank 
God | have found vou, deare-t daughter, 


and thi 
avain 


sweet grandson here, never to part 
But, alack! how different our meet- 
that [ had expected! Here am TI, 
Joseph Bartholemew. ot Bartholemew Hall, 
with empty pocket in Londor 


Ing to 


town where I 
know not living soul, and tha. scoundrelly 


highwayman flaunting at this very moment 


among his fellow 
he took 
not even a 
cake!” 
John Wakelin thec gent the pale face of the 
girl had 


clung to her protector. 


with the hundred guineas 
Finchle, Common !— 
left © buy the child a 


from me on 


penny 


never seemed so lovely as she 
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Ask your am to show you HERCULES 

d garments hey are made, of mater ial thai 
will stand any amount of wear, and are 
sold at reasonable prices, in a variety of 
rns and colours. 


Well _WearWell Wash Well 
4 Our GUARANTEE 


Should any HERCULES garment 
prove unSatisfactory in wash or 
wear, your Draper will at once 


replace it FREE OF CHARGE 
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Merry Colours for a Merry Christmas 
festive season is a carnival of colour— the bright, elossv green 
and crimson of the holly, gay decorations pretty party frocks and 


Ul part of the happy 


spirit a pro- 


traditional scarlet robe of Father Christmas. are 
Yuletide. Colours expressive of the merry Chr 
duced by Pwink; new shades for frocks. blouses and home turnishin 
wink dyeing is so easy. Make your home bright with Twink. 
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Nay, Tather, P} 
the blow had k d you! 
After all, money its of little 

e we have you 


\ a nave 

ill 

t yt 
to spend Christ 


ene ifted the 
the 
} 
( d sof 
clos it d 1 i | 
it behind him. 

Merciful Heaven! 
groaned And | 
for her sake!’ 

He groped for his tind 
box, struck a light and 
turned at sight of a packet 

just W 
where it had been thrust from the outside 


during his absence. 


It was payment for an arti 


travels so long ago that he had almost for 
gotten it, and the sum enclosed was three 
! 
drew out a green silk netted purse 
| tob 1 stealthily as a= mise1 
¢ 1s store Teve sh] counted out the 


contents on the patchwork coverlet 
which he shivered ©’ nights 


‘Ninety-seven guine Thanl 


had spent no more! 


undet 


Heaven I 
pered, with a 
glad light in his ev \nd without a 
moment's hesitation he laid the first money 
his pen had earned with the first money he 
had ever stolen, and poured it back into the 
netted purse 


John Wakelin | on the bed where he 
had thrown himself, and gnawed at the stale 
end of | \ d loat. The pangs ot 
raveninge h er had brought him 
back to h att but ently as he had 
reached it madden 1 
odour « the landit 
his 1, and knoe 
that 1 t ‘ im tal 
up gu hide | ( tm jinnet 
Heaven ave the matk ! beneath thre 


/ 


“Thank God I have found 
you, dearet daughter* 


bless my soul! ” 


* God 


exclaimed his 
Visitor, whose still bandaged head did not 
seem to cause him overmuch inconvenience, 
‘So it 7s you, and my grandson’s ears were 

ht Now, sir, you’ve beea more than a 
friend to my poor girl yonder. 
vour hand, Mr. Wakelin! 


old gentleman 


Give me 
And the hearty 
forced his way in without 
Waiting for an invitation. 
a stranger in this wonderful city, 
and I’ve been a bad man and a hard father, 
I want the world to know it: but the 
Lord's been wonderfully good to me, Mr. 
and I must know how it’s all come 
wot. The dav before Christmas Eve I was 
bbed on the 


road here—that’s not uncom- 


mon, you sav—but 


} 


then the 
angest thing in the world has happened. 
\ knock came on the door last night, and 
opening it, 


“Ince 


I all but measured my length 


a great hamper crowned by a holly 


Beyond the hamper stood a watch- 
man, who handed me a packet and 


d went his 
way In that packet, Mr Wakelin, ad 


lressed to Joseph Bartholemew, was 


touched Speak, man! \re 
vou at the bottom of tl busine 

The author looked av him steadily 


ince T was in blissful jenorance of 


yout 


name, sir, how could that be? ” 


‘Egad, ves. That would be impossible, 


/ 
/ ' 
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and J ask your pardon,’ stammered his 
visitor. “But the hamper—and the turkey! 
Come, Mr. Wakelin! My daughter tells me 
you were looking for the post to bring you 
money this Christmastide. No one 
could have done this generous thing.” 

“T am sorry, Mr. Bartholemew, to disap- 
point you once more,” said Wakelin, point 
ing to the table. “That is what the post 
brought me—the manuscript of my 
back again! ” 

For a moment Mr. Bartholemew glared 
at the returned effort on which so much had 
depended, and then he lowered his voice, 
clapping a kindly hand on the shoulder of 
the shabby bright blue coat. 

“You will share our feast—you shall dine 
with us, Mr. Wakelin,’ he “But 


else 


book 


said. 


while we are alone for a momeat, tell me— 
1 am wealthy, and my girl will never want 
again; but | have dread news for her, and 
know not how to break it. Her husband 
was kibled in a frigate action three years 
ago.” 

John Wakelin turned his face to the vista 
ot root 


tree and chimney-pot, glistening 


gaily under its mantle of snow, that his 
visitor should not see the sudden radiance 


that had come into his own face, 

“You me with your confidence, 
sir,’ he said, “and the news will keep. 
*Twould be cruel to mar her happiness on 
thi day of all days!’ \nd he 
him into the ot! 


her room, 
ind Little 


holly! 


honour 


followed 
whe re 


Pamela 
Boy Blue were hanging up the 


Sunlight and Snow 
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* Winter's hand 
Her fleecy mantle cold and icy spreads 
In silent majesty o’er all the land”’ 
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Mary Stuart not plead 


No. 2.—Marie Antoinette and 
the Diamond Necklace 


By J. A. Brendon, B.A., F.R.Hist. S. 


advised to unaltered, no woman could wish to wear, 
save only a Madame du Barry. 
And she it. 


Bohmer and Bassenge were still collect- 


given pub- 


never were 


ed her inno 


cence before the Westn ter Commissioners ing the jewels when, in 1774, Louis XV 
it might have been possible for her to hush died. The King’s death was a serious blow 
up the scandal of the Casket Letters. Had to the jewellers. It left them with an 
Louis XVI ereed to TVLISE as he aln ost finished nec klace of inc redible value 
could) have done—in iffair of the on their hands and with no one to sell 
Diamond Necklace, he and his Queer, it has it to 
been said, might have saved their ‘throne In those days millionaires eager to buy 
and lives up interesting baubles of this sort were not 
Sut this an exaggeration. The affain to be found. Nothing could be expected 
of the Diamond Necklace merely placed in from Madame du _ Barry; the end of 
the hands of the people of Paris that which Louis XV had meant also the end of her 
they soug! nd in anv case would have reign, And Louis NVI, had he had the 
found—a e to think evil of the Queen, — desire, lacked the means wherewith to buy 
What rea was the part | laved by Marie s ha tt for his Queen. 
Antoinette in this mysterious business ? Louis NV had left the finances of Court 
In A st, 178s, the affair became the and country in a parlous condition; and 
subject of a public trial. The trial lasted even the thriftless Marie Antoinette, who 
nine mnths, and in the end served osten had a “fantasy” for jewels, dared not do 
siblv to clei the Queer haractet But othe than turn a deaf ear to the 
public opinion was n itished with the blandishments of M. Béhmer, who begged 
verdict. Paris wished to believe the Queen — that he ~ht be allowed to finish the neck- 
guilty, and Paris of 1786 was hardly likely lace for her, 
to at h much credence to the verdict as ‘We have more need of a ship of war,’ 
given said the Queen. And the jeweller departed, 
The findings of « t judges, sifting comfited. 
perjured evidence, are irely pressive For several vears the Diamond Necklace 
And alth h the ve the court ha lav idle in the strong-room of his firm. 
been endorsed by the verd of history, 1 In 1, it lay there till 1785, when Madame 
is hard even ¢ rt -day to accept it [.amotte caused its removal. 
without 1 n 1} remarkable lady made her debut in 
The storv of the Diamond Necklace, as Paris in 1781 She was the wife of an 
related b historv, is merediblyv” fantastic ‘ r of the ndarmerte, and called het 
Wildly improbable elf a countess. But Jeanne Lamotte was 
The Diamond Necklace was a vorgeous in h-adventuress she called herself 
corsage of jewels \ h Louis NV had in many things in her day. 
structed Bohmer nd Ba neve, the Court le ne negotiable asset was a semi-roval 
jewellers in Paris, to e for his mistres lescent In 1550, by an irregular union, 
Madame du Bart Henry Il of France (whom we met in thi 
Carlyle has de hed it 1 thing « torv of the Casket Letters) had a child, one 
beauty, nm ornament t ! for th Henry de Saint-Remy Krom this son of 
Sultana ot the world rt idnmiuration we | Valois, Jeanne was directly descended. 
cannot share Individua no doubt, the Po be precise, she was his great-, grea 
stones were wondertu | ontemporary ereat-, great-granddaughter 
pictures show then is a. thing Jeanne Lamotte went to Paris and almost 
Vulgar bevond de iy 1, a thine whicl t once established herself as a powe 
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She must have had more than ordinary 
cunning. 


Imposing on _a Cardinal 

Foremost ameng those upon whom she 
imposed was the Prince-Cardinal de Rohan. 

Now, the Cardinal was essentially a man 
of the world. How Jeanne Lamotte came 
to impose on him, as history would have us 
believe, is very mysterious. All we can do 
is to accept his gullibility as axiomatic. 
Unless we do this the whole story breaks 
down. 

As a matter of fact, the Cardinal was a 
friend and patron of Cagliostro, the Italian 
charlatan, who gained much notoriety to- 
wards the end of the cighteenth century by 
vending an “clixir of life” 
wonderful “cures.” 


and effecting 
This may help to ex- 
plain the man’s folly; his judgment had 
been undermined by faith in the quack. He 
who could beiieve in Cagliostro could be- 
lieve in anything. 

Madame Lamotte’s friendship with the 
Cardinal began at a time when the latte1 
was sadly out of favour at Court. In 1772 
de Rohan had been ambassador of France 
at Vienna, but had behaved so outrageously 
that Marie Antoinette’s mother, the Empress 
Maria Theresa, had procured his recall. 

Marie Antoinette shared her mother’s dis- 
like of the man. Hence de Rohan, though 
officially a great personage in the land—a 
Cardinal, Bishop of Strasburg, Grand 
Almoner of France, a Prince in the German 
part of his diocese—found himself under a 
social boycott at Court. This was a con- 
stant source of vexation to him. 

One day he contided his trouble to 
Madame Lamotte. ‘That clever young 
woman, for reasons of her own, was posing 
as a close friend of the Queen, and had 
given the Cardinal—other people as well— 
to understand that she wielded much in 
fluence. To lend substance to the illusion 
she established herself both at Versailles 
and Paris and lived in extravagant style— 
on money drawn from admirers as the price 
of advan ing their interests. 

Jeanne Lamotte volunteered to take up 
the case of the Cardinal. A few days later 
she persuaded him that she had told the 
Queen how sincerely he regretted the 
offence he had given, and that’ the Queen 
had seemed disposed to let bygones be by 
gones. She suggested that the Cardinal 
should offer, in writing, a formal apology. 
This the silly man did, his adviser under 


taking to deliver the letter. In due course 
the countess returned with graceful 
acknowledgment on paper stamped with 
blue eurs de lys. 

The letter seems reallv to have been the 
work of one of Jeanne’s many admirers, 
an accomplished forger named Retaux de 
Villette. But the Cardinal accepted it with- 
out question as written by the Queen. He 
was highly elated. 

Phis was in April, 1784. 


The Plot Advances 


The first exchange of letters was followed 
by others; and the correspondence, as it 
continued, became more and more cordial. 
But when July came, the Cardinal began to 
grow restive. This intimate correspond- 
ence, though gratifying his personal vanity, 
had cost him much money, but as yet had 
done nothing to improve his status at 
Court. 

Madame Lamotte urged him be 
patient. The Queen, she said, was merely 
awaiting the suitable occasion; her one 
desire now was to receive him in public. 

This promise Cagliostro confirmed. The 
seer gazed Into a crystal, and there, clearly 
depicted, saw the Cardinal's imminent 
restoration to favour. De Rohan was satis- 
fied. Could Cagliostro be wrong? 

Indeed, could Cagliostro be wrong? He, 
be it said, was also a friend of the countess. 

A few davs later that versatile lady made 
it known to the Cardinal that the Queen 
wished to meet him in order that she might 
personally explain the position. 

On the evening of August tith— the 
romantic meeting took place That is to 
sav, on the evening of August 1ith, in the 
gardens of Versailles, in a grove where 
trees and shrubs grew thick, the Cardinal 
duly met and lovally kissed the hand of a 
certain Marie Laguay, a_ friend of the 
Lamottes, who had been chosen to play the 
part of the Queen. 

In appearance Marie Laguay bore only a 
very slight resemblance to Marie Antoinette, 
but, clad in a simple white garment such 
as the Queen wears in her portrait by 
Madame Vigée-Lebrun, she gave a_ suffi- 
ciently convincing impersonation. For the 
evening was dark—moonless and starless. 


A Bogus Interview 


Sut Madame Lamotte took no risks. The 
interview was timed to last but a minute. 
Indeed, barely had the “queen” and _ the 
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Cardinal when shadowv forms 


met were 
seen approaching. The “queen's” confi 
dential valet Villette the forger again) 


and the 
she let oa 


whispered a word of caution, 


“queen” slipped away But first 
fall from her 
as_ he stoop d 
thought he hears 
hope that the past 
Then he, i 
but happy. On th 


rose and the Cardinal, 
to pick it up, heard-—oi 
j 


‘You 


hand, 
her murmur, may 
s forgotten.” 

pped 
1e «following 
Madame 


went to Alsace, to his bishopric. 


i 
too, sl away, bewildered 

day, im 
Lamotte, he 

There he 
received an 
The 


wished him to conduct 


mensely grateful to 


staved until January, when he 


summons to return to Paris. 


Oueen, he was t id, 
x 


urgent 


a very delicate Mission 


And so the Diamond Necklace again comes 


into the story. For the delicate mission 
with which the Queen—of course through 
the usual channel—wished to entrust him 
was none other than to procure, under the 


strictest secrecy, the jewels which had been 
collected for Madame du 
imotte had 


Madame Li 
ance ot M. 


Barry. 


} 
made 


the acquaint- 
De- 


Bohmer in the preceding 


cember. The jeweller, in tact, believing 
the countess to be a woman of influence, 
had made direct overtures to her in the 
hope that she might help him to find a pur- 


chaser fot 


In return fe 1 suitable bribe, Madame 
Lamotte pron d to consider the matter, 
For three weeks she kept M. 


Johmer ‘in 
as the much- 
that 


anxious suspense Then, just 


harassed jeweller was beginning to feat 


he had thrown good mey Ite! bad, she 
mysteriously warned | 1 shortly to expect 
certain proposa from un trés-grand 
SERCO 

Avain for three wi jewellers were 
left in suspen the Cardinal 
ippeare at the ho examin 
ng variou jewe] he might see 
the n Ne cia necklace Was 
shown to | and he et to have had 
the good taste to think it of indifferent de 
sign. But of this he said nothing; the 
Queen wanted it; he had been commis- 
sioned to buy it What, he asked, was the 
lowest price M. Bot 


A figure was named—- 
The Cardinal 
acting for 
leweller 
This 24th. On 
January 29th M. Boéhmer was summoned to 


that he 
that the 


then explained was 
somebody else, but 


should hear from him 


happened on 


late! 
January 
the deal was 


the Cardinal's house , and there 


£60,000, to be 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES 


completed. The price finally accepted was 


paid in instal- 
The 


Cardinal drew up the agreement, and made 


four equal 
ments, the first falling due in July. 


himself personally responsible for the 
money, 
Sut had he not in his pocket a firm 


guarantee which the Queen had signed and 
sent to him by Madame Lamotte? When, 
MM. Bohmer and Bas- 
the necklace, he showed 
document. They, too, accepted 
genuine. 


on February st 


senge delivered 
them this 


it as undoubtedly 


The Plot Successful 


That afternoon the Cardinal repaired to 
Versailles, the 
Madame Lamotte, saw the necklace handed 
that valet who 
had accompanied the Queen to the secret 
August. The Cardinal 
nized him at once, but not of 
Villette the 

The subsequent history of 
Nex klace 

That it 
certain. 


and there, in house of 


over to same confidential 


meeting in recog- 
course, as 
forger. 

the 
traced. 


Diamond 


has never been 


was broken up we take as 
We know that 
were sold by Jeanne Lamotte’s husband to 
two London jewellers, Grey, of Bond Street, 
We also know 
others in 


may 
some of the stones 


and 
that the 


Jeffreys, of Piccadilly. 


countess disposed of 


France, and that the regal 


state she main- 
tained during the summer of 1785 astonished 
The fate of the remainder 
uncertain, 


friends. 
of the ne¢ 


even het 
klac 1s 


But what, in the meanwhile, happened to 


the actors in this astonishing drama? 


During the spring of 1785 no untoward in- 
1) 
at 


cident occurred to disturb their 


serenity. 


No suspicions arose. No questions were 
asked 

May passed; also June. But then came 
July. On the r2th of that month the first 


instaiment in payment of the necklace fell 
due. 

was to be done? 

On the appointed day MM. Béhmer and 
Bassenge duly presented themselves at the 
The Cardinal 

Would MM. 
2 


rmassenye, he aske d, agree to accept two 


Cardinal’s house. received 


them, all atifability. Bohmer 
and | 
instalments in August instead of one in 
July? The Queen would deem it a favour; 
she had 


that owing t 


just explained to him, he added, 


» unexpected calls on her purse 


she would have difficulty in finding the 


money just then. 


The 


jeweller 


reluctantly 


consented. 
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Then, at the Cardinal's suggestion, they 
wrote to the Queen, contirming the sugges- 
lion and expressing their respectful satis 
faction that the most beautiful queen in the 
world should own the world’s most beautiful 
necklace. 


The Queen's Fatal Mistake 


On receiving this letter, the Queen 
should have sent for BOhmer and Bassenge. 
The mystery would then have been solved. 
Instead, she made a fatal mistake. She 
siiny ly ignored the letter, tore it in pieces 
and burned it. Bohmer and Bassenge, she 
thought, must be mac 

And so 
near, 

On August 3rd Jeanne Lamotte resolved 
to play 2 bold game. She sent for Bassen 
and told h the Queen's 
guarantee, which the Cardinal held, had 


been forced, 


trankly tl 


In this confession she saw an effective 
means of shiciding herself. Expose her the 
Cardinal could not without 


also exposing 
himself -that secret meeting with the Queen, 


that absurd correspondence ; and though the 
sum of money in question was bie she feit 
he would pay it rather than conf 


tha being 
duped. Besides, had he not fade himself 


personally responsibl 


Now Jeanne Lamotte thought that Pas 
senge would at once refer the case to the 
Cardinal. But a man more courageous than 


the jeweller might hav hesitated at ti 


I at 
stawe of the proceedings, to accusé a 
illustrious a patron of fraud. Instead, there 
fore, of approaching the Cardinal, the 
jeweller soucht out Madame Cam in, a lady 
of the Court, and told her of his fears 
Madame Campan at pl n ad them 
and the Queen, she said, so far from receiv 
ing the jewels, had never even desired th 
The jewellers, now reaily alarmed, 
deemed prudent brin the matier 
lirectly to the notic: ot the Kine In this 


way all the known facts were re vealed. 
Now, the King acted even more foolishly 


than had th Queen when she received the 


letter from Bohmetr Instead t allowin: 
the Cardinal to pay tor the ne ice (whic! 
the Cardinal was quite read do), instead 


of paying for it himself (which would has 


cost him 1 h le n ne il equen 

andal), he had the Cardinal pu 
arrested. He had him arrested’ while is 
full pontificals, about to celebrate the Ma 
op the dav of the Assur ption, 


In the end, however, nothing was proved 
against the Cardinal. He w acquitted on 
ali counts save tnat of Deing foolish, 

Villette and Mari Lacuay - too, both 


escaped lightly. The latter was let off with 


a caution: the former merely exiled 


vhich he shared with Cac liostro, On 
Madame Lamotte was thrust the whol 
burden of guilt. She was sentenced to be 
publicly flogged, branded on both shoulders 


and imprisoned tor life. 


Was the Queen Implicated? 


Regarding the Queen’s conduct in th 
affair nothing was said in the verdict. 
Was Marie Antoinette concerned in th 


plo f Or was she merely an inn ent 


Marie Antoinette was a woman of t 
and a queen surely, you sav, she woul 


not have compromised herself to se re an 


ornament which even the Cardinal con- 


sidered of little account. This is a strong 
i nt in her favour Stull, diamonds 
are diamonds, and mar ( he stones in 
the necklace have never been traced. 
Then again, to see the ( il, whom 
she hated, thoroughly fooled was a joke 
which the Marie Antoinette f 1785 was 


Madam 


capable of enjoving to th 
1] ted that the Oueen 


L: tte repeatedlv a 
not only arranged, but Vv witnessed 


that ridiculous interview in the gardens of 


Queen w ni nt, was 
kind-heartedne in 
tercede on behal ft intess 
pleading, it is le ett 
The | s nten \ 1 or 
June ' 178 But er. Madame 
Lamotte n ed t prisor 
ind was smug, ed to 
Marie Antoir een said 
ral ( this. 
It this be so, Mada | urril 
ss on the Queen, ntly pub 
lished in Eneland, were a mark of 


husband rvived f years 
ippear at e Having 
sol wwels n n, he dee d it 
prudent him to live « re than i 
France 

It is interesting to note that, two days 
be e the death \ he killed, ina 
luel, Grev the jewelle of B 1 Street 


b: 
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DECORATION 


Now bye trees 
do 

O the tree that ts 
The bush with 


By G. Clarke 


by the King’s highway, 
love the best? 

green upon Christmas Day, 
the bleeding breast. 


Now the Holly with her drops of blood for 


me, 
For that is our 


ECORATI 


Christmastide is a 


custom tl 


back to ages lon 


the event occurre 


Christmas itself solemn 
izes, There has neve) 
been a time, since this 
yuntry rose from. bare 
savagery, that men havi 
not gone out at the tims 
of the winter © solstice, 
when the sun most neat 
hides himself, and 


gathered greenery in th 


forests to deck th 


ings with relig 
The ancient D 


brought home the mistle 


toe. The Romans, when 
they came to Britain, held 
their Saturn illa the fe 


tival of their gox 
at this same ot 


decorated thei 


and houses with 


of trees, while 
and amusem 


present-giving went 
much as_ to-day, 
with greate! licence. 


us intent. 


lands and 


ason, and 


ents and 


dear Aunt Mary’s* tree.”’ 


NG at r 


lat goes 
g before 
d which 


we awell 
offered 


late the 


1 Saturn, 


temples 
bous h 


feasti 


thoug rh 


When paganism was 
vanquished and_ Christi 

*Aunt Mary s Virgin Mary Christmas 
(Cornish ballad). Holly 


Nuttall, B.Sc. 


anity became in the ascendant, efforts 
were at first made by the Church to 
abolish this time of often unseemly jollity, 
and various ecclesiastical decrees were 
passed against it. But old customs die 
hard, so it was found wiser to purify it and 
incorporate it with the re- 
joicings which celebrate, 
at the same season, the 
birth of Christ. Thus 
Saturnalia became sancti- 
tied into Christmastide, 
and several of its chief 
features, “ decorating ” in 
particular, have continued 
through the course of cen- 
turies even until to-day. 
It is difficult to assign 
the exact symbolic refer- 
ence of Christmas decora 
tions, though an old writer 
gives a very quaint and 


sweet th in connec 
tion with them: “So our 
churches and homes,” he 
“decked with baves 
and rosemary, holly and 
ivy and other plants which 


are always green winter 


Says, 


and summer, signify and 
put us in mind of His 
Deity that the child that 
now was born was God 
and Man _ should 
spring up like a_ tender 
plant, should always be 
green and flourishing and 
live for evermore.” Still, 
one feels that they are an 
inherent part of Christ- 
mas, for at any period 
of rejoicing joy naturally 
Photo: expresses itself in gather- 
ing beautiful flowers or 


n (Sg 
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A Mistletoe Spray. Mistletoe is generally 
propagated from ripe berries 


boughs and decking either ourselves or our 
homes with them. 

Again and again in the history of our 
national life, incidental allusions are made 
to the custom of Christmas 
though, of the custom 
always been taken for granted. 
record of the great tempest 
which happened at Candle 


decorations, 
itself has 
Thus, in the 


course, 


mas (Feb. 2) in 1444, we \. 
are told that the lightning SN 
struck “a standard of tree Syst’ 
at the Leadenhall in Corn- 
hill, being set up in the 


midst of the pavement fast 
in the ground, nailed full of 
Holme (Holly) and Ivie for 
disport of Christmas to the 
people.” And Stow, writ- 
ing in his “Survey of Lon 
don ” in 1598, tells us “that 
against the feast of Christmas everyman’s 
house, as also their parish churches, were 
decked with holme, ivy, baye, and whatso 
ever the season of the year affordeth to be 
green.’ 

In the reign of King James the First a 
poet, George Wither, writing in honour of 
Christmas, says 


** So now is come our jovyfulst feast, 
Let every man be jolly. 
Each room with ivy leaves is drest, 
And every post with 


holly 


Holly, laurels, vew, ivy and mistletoe 
chiefly for Christma d ot 
which holly, with its bright red berries, is 
prime favourite, while ivy 
second. 


are 
used 


orations, 
close 


runs it a 


But there is one curious limitation in our 


use of these plants. Though all are used 
freely in our houses, yet mistletoe is always 
carefully excluded from our churches, for 
it has never been able to dissociate itself 
from its pagan associations. Originally 
in the Druids’ to the god 
Tutanes, probably the same god as Baol of 
the Phernicians, it has ever been felt that 
it has no place in Christian thought, and 
its one association at the present time—the 
harmless kissing under the mistletoe—has 
purely reference to human love. This pecu- 
liar isolation of the mistletoe is all the more 
remarkable when we recollect that ivy was 
once held sacred to the god Bacchus, but no 


sacred eves 


stigma has ever remained attached to it, 
Washington Irving, in his account of how 


Christmas Day was kept in an old county 
family in England, mentions that “on reach- 
ing the church porch we found the parson 
rebuking the grey-headed sexton for having 
used mistletoe among the green with which 
the church he ob- 
served, an unholy plant, profaned by having 
been used by the Druids in their mystic 


ceremonies; and though it might be inno- 


was decorated. It was, 


Bruise a ripe berry against 
a rough part of the stem 
of an old tree. The pulp 
will act as an adhesive 


and retain the seed in 
position 
\\ 


\ 
If the bark is smooth, 
make a notch on the 
lower side of the 
branch and push a a 
bruised berry into it ‘f 


cently employed in the festive ornamenting 
of halls and had_ been 
deemed by the Fathers of the Church as un- 
hallowed and totally red pur- 
So tenacious was he on this point that 
the poor sexton wa 


kitchens, yet it 


unfit tor sa 


poses, 


obliged to strip down a 


great part of the humble trophies of his 
taste before the parson would consent to 
enter upon the services of the day.” 

In the oiden days carols were written in 
honour of the Christmas evergreens. Here 


is an example of one that used to be chanted 
in glory of holly : 
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The Ideal Hobby. 
BRITISH-MADE OUTFITS. 
4’- 5/6 N 6 
8. 
\ 17 6 326 1,236 \6, 27/6 


HOBBIES Al FRET MACHINE, 


W 


HOBBIES, Ltd., 


Dept. 18, 


DEREHAM. 


| 
if \ 
AY 
| 4 


=> 
\ 
MAKERS TO H.M THE KING, 


“Here is Holly that is so gent (zen:le), 
To please all men is his intent, 
Alleluia. 


“Whosoever against Holly shall ery, 
In a rope shall be hung full high. 
Alleluia. 

** Whosoever against Holly do sing, 


He may weep and his hands wring. 
Alleluia.”’ 


Another carol, dated 1456, deals curiously 
and quite charmingly with the old 
quarrel which it was supposed that 
the plants had 


among themselves 


as to which of them took first 
place at the Christmas festivities. 
Here the quarrel is between Holly 


and Ivy, and, as always, holly is 
assigned first place. The old spell- 


ing is given, but there is no diffi- 
culty in following it if it is read 
aloud. 


“ Nay, Ivy! nay, it shall not be I. wys; 
Let Holy hafe the mavstry, as the maner ys. 
Holy stond in the halle, fayre to behold; © 
[vy stond without the dore; 
a cold. 


“Holy and hys me 
they syng, 


she ys full sore 


ry men they dawnsyn and 

Ivy and hur maydenys they wepyn and they 
wryng. 

Ivy hath a kybe;* she laughit with the cold, 

So mot they all hafe that wyth Ivy hold. 


‘Holy hath berys as red as any rose, 


The forster and the hunters kepe hem from 
the does 

Ivy hath berys as black as any slo; 

Ther com the oule and ete hem = as_ she 
vo. 


> 


“ Holy hath byrdys, a ful favre flok, 


The Nyghtvngale, the Poppyngy, the gayntyl 
Lavyrok. 

Good Ivy, what bvrdvys ast thou? 

Non but the Howlet, that cryes ‘* How, 
How,’ 

It is very noteworthy how strong is the 


ho!d of holly upon the affections of mankind 
at Christmastide, and in England, at any 


* Chilblain 


A Finished Festoon—the should taper off to 


give a better effect 
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rate, it scems an integral part of the, re- 
joicings. Perhaps this is partly due to the 
fact that, to the mystically minded, it fore- 
shadows at the time of the birth of the 
Christ-child the events of Good Friday and 
Faster Day. Its spiny leaves foretell the 
crown of thorns; its blood-red berries are 
emblems of the Passion; but its evergreen- 
ness speaks of the immortality and hope of 
Easter. 


Decora'ing witi Holy and Laurel. How to 
begin a festoon 


Christmas decorations should be put up 
on Christmas Eve, and should be taken 
down before Candlemas Day, Feb. 2. In 
the churches they stand through 
January, but in houses they are generally 
too old and withered to remain so long. All 
sorts ol pains and penalties threaten those 
who are careless enough to leave them up 
too long. Thus, if there is a particle of 
Christmas decoration left in a pew in church, 
superstition asserts that there will be a death 
among the family that habitually uses that 
pew before the out. And. if the 
tiniest scrap of twig or leaf is left up in a 
house, everyone knows that the fairies that 
always lurk in Christmas decorations, and 


usually 


year is 


who are beneficent enough during the season 
of «oodwill, resume their true character as 
elves of mischief after Candlemas, and will 
certainly come out after nightfall and do all 
manner of impish tricks upon the household. 

Herrick, who man when 
Shakespeare died, knew all about fairies in 


: was a young 
this respect, and he issues a solemn warning 
to careless maids. At Candlemas, says he, 
* Down with the Holly and Ivy 
all 
Wherewith ye deck the Christ- 
mas hall, 
So that the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left 
behind ; 


For look how many leaves 
there be 
Neglected there—maids, tend 


to me— 
So many goblins ye shall see !”’ 


| 


**Mr. Smith let himself go, and made a 
pretty story of the creation of Mr. Mew’’—>, 12 


“up 


— 
- 
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Because it was 


Christmas Eve 


By J. J. Bell 


4 HIS is the 
sired to see,” 
director of the great 

County Stores, Limited. “Smith, 

Cluneham 

specting youl 


man vour lordship de- 


said the managing 
and 
Lord 
something to say to you re 


\nd 


your lordship will kindly excuse me 


Town 


has 
work for us. now, if 
tear- 
halt the town seems 
last 


ful rush this 
to have buying till the 
minute——’”’ 

“By all means, Mr. Chalden,” said young 
Lord Cluneham pleasantly. “I shall 
my talk with Mr. Smith and find my way 
Glad to heat 


delayed 


have 


out afterwards. business has 
bucked up.’ 
Mr. Chalden 


and rubbing his 


remarked, sting 


hands together, “people 
declared they would give (¢ hristmas the go 
by this year, but the good old spirit won't 
be denied!” With a 


the private room, 


bow he hurried from 


His lordship turned to the tall man, deli 
althy-looking 
waiting by the desk, 


one who 


cate yet not unhe who stood 


with the eXpre ssion oO 


has been drawn into an undesired 


situation. 
se seated, Mr. Smith,” he said genially, 
and the other, with a suggestion of compul 


sion in his manner, took the chair indicated. 


“] dare say your work is pretty well over 
for the vear.’ 
“For this yeat 


“T see. No fear ot 


you ! 


reply, 


quiet 
unemployment tot 


Your masterpieces—I can think of 
out by the 


arket.” His 


ho fitter word—are not turned 


dozen and have alwavs a ready 1 
lordship took out gold = cigarette-case, 


touched the catch, and held it 


OF} n to the 
other. 


Mr. Smith mur 


ured a refusal. 
Lord Clune 
it on the cast 1 
“Well, now, let me tell vou why I 
Mr. Chalden to bring you her Firstly, | 
Wanted to 


tapped 


thank vou tor, and to congrat 
late you upon, youl! produ I he V are 
inimitable. One does not need to be a child 


to appreciate them 


three people, including myself.” He paused 
and, resting his arms on the desk, looked 
smilingly yet appealingly at Mr. Smith, who 
gave scarce a sign of having heard. 
“The is this,” he resumed. “My 
little son has passed through a serious ill- 
that for a 
Even 
, though his 


tavoul 


feared 

from 
increasing 
The 
kept cheerful and 
That sounds easy, but 


time we 
feel far 
strength is 
and 


ness, so serious 


the worst. now we 


SCCuUure 
and he can sit up talk to us, 


doctor says he must be 


his mind interested. 
it isn’t. His mother and I[ have been at our 
wits’ ends to find things that would hold his 
atiention for five minutes. Even the subject 


His 


was 


of Santa Claus leaves him languid.” 
lordship 
vazing at the 

‘Now, Mr. 


where \ 


regarded the listener, who 
carpet. 
Smith,” he continued, “this is 
ou come in. Last Monday, in this 
bought something that brought a 
light into my boy’s eyes, a smile to his face 
and, I his heart. It was 
a black cat called 


pla l 


believe, a to 
yne of your productions 


‘Mr. Mew’—the most life-like thing I’ve 
ever seen or handled.” He did not add that 
it might well have been, considering that 
the price was seven guineas, 

Mr. Smith’s head may have drooped 
slightly in acknowledgment; his sombre 


leave the c: rpet. 

The toy animal,” his lordship went on, 
‘is nearly always a dreadful travesty, 
child But I’m not 
inced that a child ever loved a 
as Teddy loves vour ‘Mr. Mew.’ 
In it we found the needed ‘interest’ at last. 


a may love it. 


to be cony 


tov animal 


Che difference in Teddy in hour 


were 


one was 


But, alas, just as we con 


ratulating ourselves, he began to want to 


know all about Mr. Mew’s past. Where did 
it--he, 1 should sav—come from? How old 
was he Who made him? And so forth 
In an unguarded moment I spoke of the 
cle man at the stores who produced 
marve ou beasts. liately Teddy de 
manded to be made acquainted with ‘ Mr. 
Beast Man 1 do hope you don’t mind, Mr. 
Smith That was three days ago, and he 

till 1 ku the same demand. It is so 


that we fear he 


| 

— 

a 

And secondly, L have 

to ask of you a great tavour on behallt of serious a matter with hin Ei 7! 
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may suffer hart 
it over this atterno 
There 
set 


Was 
Smith, wil 
mind at 


this Cve 


his 
Iree 


Mr. 


appeal 

dream, not a good 
parle there was mol 
He got owly to his 
dering eves were st 
lly a countenan 


kine 


said 


would 


Vou 
ll his lo dship added 
uu gratify the child 
Will vou—when you 
ns come and Set 
to emerges from a 
a His face was 


torchead, 


For an instant Lord Clu am looked a 
though his face hed been s apped Phen 
he sprang to his feet 

“You ¢ ant!” h CN a ed “Why 

Turniny at the ( the i\¢ hi 
a bitter glance. “Its Christmas Eve.” he 
said, and laid his v1 on the handle 

“Stay ! cried | ra ’ 

Perhaps Mr. Smith, having been a soldi 
recognized the tone of and of n 
ofhcer, though he disregarded that of the 
peer. He hesitated 

Lord Cluneham, r mbering | bov, re 
strained himself, alle h « t ble 
Was not used to h; ! I equests dely 
refused, and he had opened his heart to t] 
man. 

he 1, with qui nitv, “it 
Christmas Eve, that ot hie 
reasons why I felt } ype that 1 owe 

el ous \ } e, no doubt, 
your own to con t, believe 
me, T never dre ed of n to ri 
up your evenin it too mv place 
by train and road we i urse, take 0 
much time; but ca t disposal, 
and the whol 1 qd out 
within an how 

He waited, but there 1 n t 
the stiff figure with the nd still 
smouldering eve 

against pride, “if by ar nee Tye 
somethin to oltenad pr ! ‘ 
Frankly, I don't kne how 1, ‘ 
boy and his mother tl I 
come, Wont ore n 

Once more he waite n I It on 
his ton wf k } 
make It we rth ! But 
how, he refrained nd f that he was t 


Heaven later 


thank 


Suddenly he put the mucstion 
“Were vou mn France 
‘Yes, sir. It was the soldier answering, 
Did we ever meet there 
*No, 
Or elsewhere 2” 
No, sil 
pause 
“Wh wont vou to see my boy, 
Mr. Smith 
\nd again the man answered harshly : 
‘Be tulse 4 ( hristi ‘ | \nd with 
that he drew pen the de nd went out. 
When t enough ; er had sub 
sided Lord t { bitterly to 
But t CX] at ! 1 he hin 
What was he sav t ‘ , to Teddy's 
He « tar, nd rath le ssly, into 
the country | e he could « himself to 
return to 4h astle that was his } me, 
(in rival } earned t ( had just 
! n ue The postponement of a heart- 
breaking task, however, { falsest of 
il Is 
LORD CLUNEHAM and his were finishing 
dinne Which had been a= drear. re past 
rh had proposed and ected all manne 
of loving, hy | lordsh P, 
Im tion, had n n to the 
leneth ot esting that the me to an, 
an nte! ent en I v whom 
Te had never seer | induced to 
play the part of “Mr. ] Man But her 
ladyvship st} en | eautiful head. 
Teddy's Ss were extre rt; childish 
Instin were not tricked; and 
lis \ i n ¢ te Besides 
ho t! ‘ in to deceive 
tit ! I t h his lord- 
The | d her lady- 
\ 1a me t that leddy 
ee | parent n turned to his 
nt tit | S h, from 
} tore Vil n t I ‘ 
Husband ar \ t h cr, 
ter e. , said the 
il t ast 
Not the n ed cuest could 
‘ received than 
Mh itl f animals 
i tl hit at er and decided to come 


lis mother and I talked 
noand 
are 
Teddy 2” 
onhs 
Hlis now smoul 
to behold in so 

ant,” he said curthy, and moved to 

ws the doo} 

| 
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BECAUSE IT WAS CHRISTMAS EVE 


in case the little boy might still wish to see 
me,” he said in a colourless sort of voice, 
The 
smouldering fire was no longer, as the host 
hey 


The 


and declined the otfer of refreshments. 


and 
himselt 


noticed, in his eyes. were cool 


calm and melancholy. man 


was respectful towards her ladyship ; he re- 
plied politely to Cluncham’s few questions, 
but ignored him otherwise. It was impos- 


sible to keep up a conversation. He was 
either very shy or absurdly independent; so 
thev bo h thought. Yet if they ever doubted 


if admitting this stranger to the 
yresence of the little invalid, the fine kind- 
liness of his delicate face must have re- 


And so presently they conducted him up 


It mav be said at once that Teddy Was 
the space of three 
seconds. As he afterwards confessed to his 


about 


parents, | had « xpecte d to behold a gnome- 
ke personage with spindleshanks and long 
whisker especially the long grey 
hisk Phen it dawned on him that Mr. 
Beast Man’s s th face was nearly as nice 
to look at as daddy’s, and the faint, dis 
tistied frown gave way before a smile of 


\nd Mr. Smith’s expression changed also; 


went out of his 


he incl eyes. His 
mouth relaxed. He seemed almost to forget 
the Pp! en of the parents, 

1 Tedd) ‘and speak to Mr. 
Mew.” Hi eased from embracing the black 
cat n ! al t ip 


‘Aha, M Mew!” gaily said 
Don't be atraid. I hav 


the toy 
very happy! 
ent come to take you 
agreed Teddy 


love him and 


“THe ! T can see it in his eye.” 

“oH irse, of urs I was looking at 
the eve I It i little more lov 
ne, don't ink ?” 

Ted issented solemnly. 

Then, wi 1 ani n that caused the 
parents to n gladly at each other, “Sit 
down, M Be Man, and let's talk of all 
th hye ‘ 


Mr. Smith, after turning to her ladyship 


for permission, took the chair by the bed- 


‘Do you make all kinds of beasts, Mr. 


“Quite a number, but not all—oh dear, 
no ! 

“Lions and tigers and bears?” 

“Yes, and cats and dogs and squirrels.” 

“Monkeys ?’ 

Mr. Smith shook his head. “Funny thing, 
but I never could stand monkeys.” 

“No more could I,” said Teddy, as one 
speaking trom a vast experience. “What 
else?” 

“Hares and rabbits and seals. 
nice to make. 


Seals are 
3ut Dll tell you one thing 
I've never yet made and never, never will 
make !” 

“What's that ?”—eagerly. 

“An earwig.” 

And Teddy laughed as he had not laughed 
for two months. “Oh, an earwig would be 
far too silly, Mr. Beast Man, and it would 
always be getting lost.” 

5 would! Do you know, 1 never 
thought of that objection!” 

Teddy 


looked gratified. “I suppose you 
i 


love all your beasts,” he said. 
“| do, esper ially the cats.” 

Teddy nodded understandingly and drew 
Mr. Mew to his breast. Leaning forward, 
he said in confidential tones: 

“Tell me how you made Mr. Mew.” 

For the first time Mr. Smith showed 
embarrassment. He did not want to say 
anything that might spoil the charm, and 
the more practical details of the costly Mr. 
Mew’s making were not all so lovely as Mr. 
Mew himself. 

Lord interve ned. 
“Teddy, old chap, perhaps vou oughtn’'t to 
that Mr. Sm——Mr. 
Man may not care to tell 


Cluneham mildly 


ask question, Beast 


his secrets to 
evervbody.” 
murmured Teddy, and thought 


Then, “I Mr. Beast 


Man 
want to tell some secrets to Mr. Mew 
can 
4 


away, 
and we'll ring the bell when you can c 


expec t 


you and mother 


me 


rdship smiled. “Why said 


not?” he 


softly to his wite, and she rose readily. To 
see that light in her son’s eves, to hear the 
lite in his voice, had changed the world fo 
het Her own beautiful eyes turned grate 
fully to the maker of tov animals 


“T really do think we may be hamperin 


“Will vou 


within the next 


said, 


ussion,” 


please ring if you Want us 
ten 
debted 


Mr. Smith had risen 


minutes or sof 


We are so deeply in- 


to you.” 


‘I will see that he 


a> 
| we 
| 
away. 
| “Yes, he is very h 
delightedly. “That's ‘cause | aw! 
| he | wil 
| | 
.. 
side, 
| Beast Man?” 
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doesn't get overtired,” he said a little ner- 
vously. “Thank you for trusting me.” 

“ Now,” said Teddy the moment they were 
alone, “tell how you made Mr. Mew.” 

It was different with the parents out of 
the room. Mr. Smith let himself go and, 
without actually shirking the whole truth, 
made quite a pretty story of the creation 
of Mr. Mew. At all events, it highly pleased 
the boy. 

“Dear Mr. Mew!” he murmured, cuddling 
his treasure. Then he seemed to remember 
something. “Mr. Beast Man!” 

“Yes, Teddy?” 


“When did you put the love in?” 

Mr. Smith looked puzzled. 

“When did you put the love in Mr, 
Mew ?” 

“Ah, of course. Well, I think I was 
putting it in all the time.” 

“Ts it the love that makes Mr. Mew feel 


so nice?” 

“Quite likely. It always makes a differ- 
ence, you know.” Mr. Smith paused before 
he said, “Now I think you ought to lie 
down for a change.” 

“I'm not tired.” 

“Still, I think you ought.” 

“Very well,” said Teddy with an agree- 
ableness that would astonished his 
nurse and parents. “Please make us both 
comfy.” 

After Mr. Smith had done so with hands 
that betrayed experience, Teddy lay still for 
a minute or so, staring at him earnestly. 


have 


“| do like you, Mr. Beast Man,” he said 
of a sudden. 
Mr. Smith reddened and patted the out- 


stretched hand. 
“IT suppose you live with your beasts.” 
“Not quite that,” replied Mr. Smith with 
a smile. “At least, only in the daytime. 
At night I put them to bed and go home.” 
“Oh, I thought the beasts would be like 


your children. Have you real children, 
too?” 

“T have a little boy.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“Nearly seven.” 

“Why, so am I nearly seven! What is 


his name?” 
“Billy.” 
“Billy! 

your beasts.’ 
Mr. Smith nodded slightly. 


I 


suppose he is very proud of 


He did not 


like telling fibs, but somehow he could not 
have explained that his Billy knew nothing 
beasts, 


about the wanderiul such costly 


162 


toys being out of the question for the son of 
a poor man. 

“Has your little boy ever been 
Teddy presently inquired. 

“He is not 


ill?” 


very well now.” You would 
probably have guessed that Mr. Smith was 
sorry the conversation had taken this turn. 

“Has he been ill ‘a long time? I've been 
ill for two months—but I'm getting better 
now.” 


“That’s splendid!” said Mr. Smith, 
ignoring the question. 

Teddy repeated it. 

“Three years,” came the unwilling 


answer, the least thing huskily. 


Teddy was too young to realize the im- 
mensity of the period, but he knew it was 
more than two months. “Thats an awful 
long time,” he said. “What is the matter 
with Billy?” 

“He—he had an accident.” 

“An accident? Tell about it. 

Mr. Smith shook his head. 

“Was it a train, Mr. Beast Man?” 

“No, not a train, Teddy.” 

“What was it? Tell.” 

“A motor-car.”. And then Mr. 
found a little hand in his, and knew by its 
warmth that he must satisfy and tle the 
child’s too eager mind by answering 
“Billy was run down by a car on Christmas 
Eve three years ago. At first he did not 
seem so badly hurt, but afterwards he gi 


worse. He has got to lie still a great deal 

“But he’s getting better now, po 
Billy?” 

“We hope so,” said Mr. Smith, with the 
ghost of a smile. “Now, Tedd before I 
go, would you like me to tell you little 
story about my beasts?” 

“Yes, please!” 

Mr. Smith thereupon made ip some 
pleasant nonsense calculated to leave Teddy 
cheerful but not excited. He was finishing 
when the nurse came in, 

“I’m just going,” he told her. 

The nurse looked pleas d ‘You've done 
him good,” she said in a low vo “but he 
ought to rest now.’ 

“Don't go,” said Teddy, showing signs 
of rebellion. 

“Tl tell you one more secret,” said the 
Beast Man. “Mr. Mew is wearying for you 
to get better, and the quickest way to get 


better is to do just as you're told. It really 
is! Ask Mr. Mew when you and he are 
alone. Good night, Teddy.” 


ask Mr. 


“¥es;, 


Mew,” said ‘eddy. 


“Kiss me,’ he 
added; “ Mr. Mew 
too.” 

The nurse 
went with him 
to the door and 
showed him the 
way to the stair. 

You'll find 
someone in the 
hall to take you 
to his lordship,’ 
she said, and left 
him. 

Mr. Smith de- 
scended, and he 


’ 


would have given 
anything to be 
able to slip away 
without meeting 
his lordshipagain, 
And fortune, for 
once, Was on his 
side. It was by 
the mere st chance 
there was no ser- 
vant in the hall 
or at the” en- 
trance. re- 
membered the 
situation of the 
waiting - room. 
His coat and hat 
vere still there. 
Securing them, 
he stole to the 
vreat door. Like 
a thief he let 
himself out and 
bolted down the 
avenue. 


Ill 
“HE was won- 
derful with Ted- 
iid Lord 


Clune ham, 


“but why should he detest me?” 
Just then Lady Cluneham, who was as 
greatly concerned and puzzled as her hus 


band, was summoned to her son. 


BECAUSE IT WAS CHRISTMAS EVE 


BYoncy 
StymeurR, 


**The maker of toy animals leaned heavily on the gate- Drawn by 
post. He could not doubt the other's sincerity ’’—p. 164 Sydney Lueas 


given me the explanation. The man’s own 
little boy is ill—has been ill for three years. 
isn’t it terrible!” 

“But why didn’t he tell me? And why’ 


His lordship went to the telephone on the did he come? I swear that man had no 


study table and rang up the managing direc- 
tor of the stores at his private address. 

In about ten minutes Lady Cluneham re- 
turned. Her eyes were wet. 

“Edward,” she said, “I think Teddy has 


thoughts of any material reward!” said his 
lordship. “I don’t suppose he would teil 
Teddy what was the matter with his boy.” 

“Only that the boy was run down by a 
motor-car, three years ago, on Christmas 


vf 
1. 
| 
1 
ly | 
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Eve—— Edward! what is it? 
I said?” 

Lord Cluneham sank upon a chair, a man 
in distress. “Now I see it,” he murmured; 
“now | see it all. Muriel, do you remem- 
ber that Christmas Eve?” 

“Shall I ever forget it? A few hours’ 
leave after a year’s absence!” 

“Yes; and in order to make the most of 
those few hours I drove the car like a mad- 
man, ... 1 didn’t tell you at the time; it 
would have troubled you—but in the town 
I knocked down a child. . . . That man 
was the father. I think he was in France 
at the time. I got Harburys to take charge 
of the matter. They settled it pretty smartly 
But I had for- 
And now it 


What have 


—and cheaply, I remember. 
all about it. 


gotten seems as 
though I injured the child for life. Three 
years! Muriel, what am I to do?” He 


sprang up and paced the room distractedly. 
“TI can’t offer him money. He'd fling it in 
face. But I must him—talk with 
him—ask his forgiveness. What do you 
think made him come to-night?” 

“His goodness—you could see it in his 
fa though he with 
just his goodness, Edward. Have you got 


my see 


e, seemed sullen us— 


his address?” 

“Got it a minute ago—was inquiring about 
him. I paid.” Lord 
Cluneham pressed a button on the writing- 
table. “Wl now. He by train, 
and I can there before Tell 
what I’m to do, Muriel.” 


fancy he’s poorly 
went 


him. 


go 
be me 
“You can’t do too much. When I heard 
Teddy laugh I could have given him every- 
thing I possess.” 

Along the indifferently-lighted road Mr. 
Smith came wearily to the little cottage that 
was his home. Vainly he strove to rid his 
mind of certain ugly thoughts which had 
gathered the homeward 


during journey. 


Why had some men so much and others so 
little? He grudged nothing that wealth 
might mean to the dear little fellow he had 


left embracing the expensive “Mr. Mew,” 
and yet it tormented him to think what the 


money, spent on costly 


unappreciated 


toys 


showered on Teddy at this season, might 
mean, spent in fees to some great surgeon, 
to his own Billy. And how could he help 
contrasting the circumstances of the boy he 
had lately kissed with those of the boy 
whose arms would so soon be round his 
neck! And the two mothers !-—had the one 
deserved so much, the other so little? 

His hand was the gate, when a tall 
man stepped from the shadow. He started, 
recognized his lordship, but said never a 
word. 


on 


“Mr. Smith, I understand everything 
now. Teddy made it clear.’’ Lord Clune- 
ham’s voice had lost all its old confident 
tone. “I haven't come to thank you—I can 
never do that in words—but I cannot rest 
till I have your promise that you will, at 


least, try to forgive.” 


The maker 


of toy animals leaned heavily 


on the gatepost. He could not doubt the 
other’s sincerity. 
“It’s not a question of forgiveness,” |] 


I ever rea 
aco I le 
why vou were driving fas! 
But I can’t forget, Lord Cluneham; I just 


you, the feeling passed 


said sadly at 


can't forget. So you must let it rest at 
that. I will now wish your lordship -” 

Be merc iful ! I don't wish to kee 
from your home a moment longer than can 
be helped; but I have something to say 
you. I must say it. You must hear i 
Don't say yet that you cannot f 
Give me a chance to trv to help \ 
forget. There are many thi I ht 
offer which vou would refuse But 
is one thing which you dare not refuse, eve 
from me—the best skill in the world an 
every care for your son. As man to man, 
I ask vou to shake hands on tha And tt 
is all that need be done to-r1 

It seemed a long time till the poor make 
of toy animals gave his hand to the wealth 
peer. 

“Thank you,” said Lord Clur and 
cleared his throat. ‘Just one que n be 
fore I go. In the office, y would not 
come because it was Christmas Eve Why 
did you come?” 

“Because—it was Christmas Eve 


d 
ned 
st 
in 
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THE MIND OF CHRIST 


A Christmas Message 
By the Rev. John A. Hutton, D.D. 


HE one thing we must not do with 
any gift or favour of God is to keep 
it to ourselves. That is the mes- 
sage of Christmas It is also the message 
of Christianitv. We are not reservoirs of 
the Grace of God we are vessels and chan- 
nels. What we keep we lose; and later, 
when like a miser we look in upon our 
possession, it has lost its quality. From 
being spirit it has become matter; and in- 
stead of an inspiration it has become merely 
a possession and a care and a rock of 
stumbling. 
The Plea of St. Paul 
It is one of the ironies and misunder- 


standings of history that St. Paul should be 
regarded as a_ theologian. 
ot he 
logian who has a mind. 
be less fair 


theologian, 
theo- 
But nothing could 
St. Paul than to suggest that 


course, Was, aS everyone 1S a 


to 


he was greatiy interested in abstract pro- 
positions about God. St. Paul was a 
breathless angelist, never satisfied or 
feeling that he was doing his duty until 
he had cleared out everything that came 


between a man and the immediate Presence 


of Christ. Any human prejudice, whether 
it was heterodox or orthodox, any affecta- 
tion, or pose, or sense of superiority, any 
unreal sentiment, anything, in fact, which 
Was calculated to blunt or to mislead a 
man’s personal seriousness, St. Paul round!y 
1 


denounced is 


He always on the quest 
for reality, for good sense, for a way of 


speaking and of acting as Christians which 
shall come home to everybody as right and 
fine. 

“Let this mind be in you which was also 
Christ Jesus ” a word from St. Paul 
which might well serve as a Christmas mes- 
It he Christmas story moralized, 
brought down the clouds. “Never 
act for private ends or from vanity,” he 
had just written, “but humbly consider 
each other the better man”; and proc eeds, 
“let this mind in you which also 
in Christ Jesus, Who though he might have 


Is 


in 


sage, Is t 


from 


be was 


stayed in heaven decided that He would 
” 
rather not. 3 
The Reason Behind the Advent 
For it would appear that those who 
are in heaven have a wonderful view of 
this world of ours; and what Jesus, as 


He looked from heaven, saw on this earth 
was evidently something so sad and tragic 
and pitiable that He simply could not bear 
the joys of heaven any longer until He 
had done His best—and that every- 
thing—to help the poor creatures He saw 


was 


down here hurting themselves and hurting 
one another and spoiling the whole place 
which His Father had intended for a gar- 
“Jesus,” St. Paul, “Who might 
have staved on in heaven, decided that He 
would not. And He came to earth. 
Having come to earth He debated as to 
what kind of man He would be, so as best 
to do what He wanted to do.’’ 


den. savs 


so 
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Regal Renunciation 


Jesus, remembering that most people 
are not kings, and that most people do 
not know philosophy by that name, decided 
that He would become a poor man, 
that He would all the way towards 
getting to the heart of the humblest. ‘“ He 
decided to be a servant, nay, a slave.”’ 
For it was only the respectability of our 
forefathers, and a touch of snobbishness, 
that wou!d not let them translate the Greek 
word doulos by the English word slave. 
And then, to proceed, continues St. Paul, 
“This Jesus, Who might have stayed in 
heaven but would not, Who might have 


nay, 
go 


been rich but chose to be poor, became 
so very humble, and patient, and true 
to His own conscience of God that this 
world of ours, which is largely made 


up of rough people, could not stand the 
rebuke and fire of His mildness and good- 


ness, but laid its coarse hand upon Him 
and killed Him.” Yes, says St. Paul, but 
God had been noticing 


everything, and 
what the world supposed was the end of 
Jesus was really the beginning of Him. 
For now “He is seated on the right hand 
of the throne of God, and we bow our knees 
to Him and sing hymns of adoration be- 
cause we cannot say in prose or in our 
natural voice all that we want to say.” 

What St. Paul means to say, and actually 
does say in all this, is that that is Christi 
anity. That is, you might say, the whole 
thing. Jesus, because He did this kind of 
thing, has now become God for us. 


The Lesson of Christmas 


And what he says in the context of this 
great passage is, in effect, just this: that 
there is no value or sincerity in us saying 
great things about Jesus, or adoring Jesus 
as God, unless we mean that we would 
like to do the same things and live by the 
same spirit. If a man says he believes in 
Christ God and himself selfish, or 
hard, or unkind, or bitter, well, says St. 
Paul, such a man deceiving himself. 
Rather was it St. James who said that, but 
St. Pau! said the same thing in other words 
over and over again. And the whole lesson 
which I deduce from all that, for this 
Christmas season, is, that we must not even 
sing hymns about the divineness of these 
simple and kindly things as though we 


as is 


is 


envied all those good people like the 
Shepherds of Bethichem and Anna and 
Simeon and Etizabeth and Marv, who aj] 


seem to us by contrast with o1 
be sitting in the 


irselves 


sun—we must not even 
sing about them unless before God we feel 
we would fain be like them, which also 
must mean that we propose, God helping 


us, to be like them. 


The Quotation 
Unto us a Son is given. 
Given, not lent, 
And not withdrawn—ouce 
This Infant of mankind. this O1 
Ts still the little welcome Soi 
New every year, 
New born and newly dear, 
He comes with tidings and n 
The ages long, the ages long 
Even as the celé 
Keen winter grows not old, 
1s childhood is so fresh, foreseen, 
And spring in the familiar green 
Sudden as sweet 
Come the expected feet 
All joy is young, and new a wt, 
And He, too, Whom we have hy heart 
ALICE MEYNELI 
Praver 


O God our Father Who hast spared us until 
once agatn We stand tr syptrit before the cradle 
of Jesus, with the Song of the Shi pherds im our 
cars, help us to ponder Wh fresh couriacous 
minds the truth wuh Whiih Thou Dost in Jesus 
Cirvist confront the Human spirit. at ts 
Not according to the wisdom of man that such an 
one as We should save us. Powrr, we should 
habe chosen as the proof of God—and Ve was 
Weak: a threatentng votre, and De spake wih 
gentleness: a mighty master of men mith pas= 
sionate and reikle-s angels tor an escort gut 
with flaming swords. and We Was alone and 60 
undefended that one smote im on the check and 
seemed to suffer no harm: a face radtant as ihe 
mornmoa, but His face Was marred: and that 
ihe should sit upon a throne Died upon a 
Cross! Welp us, O Wolp Sprit, to ponder the 
rebuke tn Jesus € hrist to ou: low sense of Cod. 
Delp us ltkewise to muse upon thes pr sent worlds 
which ts strewn the ruins of pride ano 
pom r. And as We muse and suffer, do Chou so 
Deal with our rovgh hrarts, that we shall begin 
to love the things that are pure and lovely and 
gentle ano kind, and shall love Him ancm Tetho 
tn the name of sech things torever Withs.ands 
ug, even Jesus Christ our ord, Amen. 
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Christmas-Time is Children’s Time 


Y DEAR READERS,—Is there a 
more delightful sight at this time 
. of the year than that of a crowd of 
le gazing spellbound into the 


wonderful windows of a large toyshop, 


or ecstatically making a tour of the magi 
world inside the glass doors? It is 
particularly refreshing in comparison with 
the not unusual sight of the tired, blasé 
grown-up choosing prese nts, list in hand, 

ith an air of joyless duty The hearts of 
mat seople, indeed, so faint at the thought 
of the annual gift-hunt that they affirm 
that, so { s present-giving is concerned, 
Christmas should be consecrated exclusively 
to the children, the needy and the afflicted. 
Whatever our opinion about this may be, 
we are all agreed that the children, the 
needy and the afflicted come first. What 
can we think when we hear of those who 
unite all three claim needy afflicted 
children ? They, without a shadow of 


doubt, must head our Christmas list, and 


take the larvest share of the spoils. 


A Place in the Sun 


It was a perfect autumn afternoon at the 
end of September when I travelled to 
Chorley W 1 in Herts to visit Sunshine 
House, the home of the blind babies. I 
went with some dread. The words “blind 
baby” vive a stab at one’s heart, and I 
could not look out of the windows of the 


OF HELPER 


Contributions for funds should be sent 
to Mrs. George :turgeon, The Quiver 
Office, La Be.le Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
cheques made payabie to Cassell & Co., 
Ltd. In tne case of parcels of all kinds, 
pl.ase write to Mrs. Sturgeon for an 
address to which to send them. 


railway carriage on to the country that 
delighted my eyes without grieving at the 
thought of the sightless children at my 
journey’s end. I was met by Mrs. Clare- 
mont, the Secretary, and as we drove up 
from the station she told me a great deal 
that interested me and made me anxious to 
reach our destination. The car stopped in 
a shady lane at a white gate, inscribed 
“Sunshine House,” and there we left it and 
walked up the drive. Yes, there was sun- 
shine and lots of it flooding the charming 
creeper-covered, open-windowed house and 
the broad gravel sweep and the lawns and 
flower-beds. “What a perfect place for 
them,” I said involuntarily, as hundreds 
must have said before. 

And then, hear 


Ng voices, we peeped over 
a wicket-gate and saw some of the twenty- 
five babies disporting themselves—some 
wheeling prams with wonderful woolly 
pets in them, some merely trotting solemnly 
about preoccupied with “imaginary ” games, 
the very tiny ones in cots on the lawn. 
Yes, there was sunshine there too in the 
smiling faces, though there was sadness in 
the unseeing eyes. Then Matron came to 
greet us and tell us about the children, 
and as she spoke 1 understood that there 
must always be sunshine where there is 
such splendid and unselfish service. 

The children, she told us, come from the 
poorest homes all over the country, neg- 
lected, untrained, usually delicate, and 
very dirty. And then the transformation 
begins. Imagine what it means to anzy baby 
to be removed from the haphazard attentions 
and scanty food of a squalid home into 
splendid air, beautiful surroundings and a 
nursery life amidst those “Ar” influences 
that are all-important during the first 
years of childhood. All these advantages 
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are doubled and trebled in the case of the 
handicapped blind baby. Very nervy, very 
highly strung is the poor blind baby, we 
were told. What chance has he, I wonder, 
in the rough-and-tumble life of the poor 
street? His fate there does not bear think- 
ing of. Let us return to the sympathetic 
Matron, proudly showing us over her blind 
babies’ home. There is the playroom, with 
pretty pictures on the walls—the children 
can be told about 
bunnies if they 
cannot see them, 
and it is nice to 
have them there— 
two well - worn 
rocking - horses, 
and “pens” on 
the floor with 
bright rugs and 
woolly toys—a de- 
lightful nursery. 
And there is the 
dining-room, with 
more pictures, and 
little tables with 
four chairs at each 
—for all the world 
like the tables of 
the little bears! 
the chil- 
dren feed them- 
selves?’’ I asked. 
Not when they 
come,’’ said Matron, “ but very soon they 
learn to. All our older children feed them- 
selves perfectly. And the way they know 
their way about the house is wonderful.” 
Wheels were heard on the drive, and a 
wagonette drove up, filled with little people 
in purple coats and white sun-hats. Some 
of the blind babies had been for a drive. 
Out they clambered, and round us they 
clustered. One tiny creature came up to 


me, crying “Hullo, hullo!” in a most 
friendly manner. His wee hand found 
nine, and then he felt my dress and 


stroked the fur, and then there was a pause. 
\ sighted baby would have said: “Pretty 
pussy!” TI almost waited for it. But it 
did not come. The little hand just groped 
and stroked. 

I was introduced to Ethel with the red- 


gold hair, brave Dorothy, who came a 
cropper but never cried, and quickly 


gathered up the belongings she had dropped, 
Dorian the chubby, Derrick, May, re- 
christened Jane Anne by the nurses, and 


Three Blind Children at Piay 


“severely censured” for having brought 
whooping-cough into the home! 


Eighty in the Queue 


“When they’re three they have lessons— 
kindergarten and music,” said 
“And how long do they stay? Only till 
they’re five, unfortunately. Just when all 
our work and trouble have borne fruit, and 
they’re a real joy to us, we have to lose 
them. But there’s 
the waiting-list to 
think of.’’ 


Matron. 


‘* Then there are 
more than twenty- 
five blind babies 
wanting homes? ” 

“Oh yes there 
are eighty in the 
queue now at this 
moment. Doesn't 
it seem awful ? 
Our babies most}; 
go on to the Gov- 
ernment schools 


for the blind—and 
we 
places. 1 sim 
describe 
in them 
after they've been 
he re f I 


} 


up their 
ly 

\ 

can’t the 


difference 


a little 
time—they change 
absolutely. When 
one sees them come in, and then go out, one 
feels one’s work hasn’t been in vain.” 


Sunshine Home Makers 
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It is not the way of the “New Army” to 
read and purr their sympathy, and end the 
matter there. “How can we help?” That 


is the question I can hear asked in 
hundreds of homes where THE QUIVER is 
read. I imagine that a hundred per cent. 
of the readers of THE QUIVER are sunshine 
home makers—that is to say, they make 
their own surroundings happier and 
brighter. But that is not enough now. The 
blind babies ask us to make their surround- 


ings bright happy become 
Sunshine Home makers: thev ask us to see 
to it not only that Sunshine House at 
Chorley Wood is well supported, but that 
other homes should the 
country. 
We simply cannot turn the gi 

away. We must link ourselves to this mag- 
nificent work. 


too to 


spring up over 


groping babies 


j 
— 
— 
— 
ee, 
| 
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There are three ways in which yeu can 
do this. 

You can help to form THE QUIVER Branch 
of the Sunshine Society by becoming a 
You will 
receive a badge of membership, and if you 
get twenty of your friends to join, you 
become an associate and receive an attrac- 
The object of the Sunshine 
Society is “to help Sir Arthur Pearson and 
the National Institute for the Blind care 
for the little children who are blind from 
birth at the Blind Babies’ Home and at the 
School, both at Chorley Wood, Herts.” 
The School referred to is for blind girls; 
I paid a most interesting visit there after 
leaving Sunshine House, but space prevents 
my describing it now. I hope to do so later 
on. I said ts. a vear. That is the minimum 
subscription—and for those who cannot 
But if you 
can afford more, please send it, for my 
hope—and the hope of the blind babies— 
is that the subscriptions and donations of 
the readers of THE 
QUIVER may amount 
to the sum 
needed to name a cot 
in Sunshine House 
“THE QUIVER Branch 
Cot” for a_ year. 
The Army of Help- 
ers has never been 


member and sending Is. a year. 


tive certificate. 


afford more, the maximum. 


put to flight by an 
appeal yet! I can- 
not see them routed 
by this. Even half 
the splendid amount 
received for the Save 
the Children Fund 
would name the cot 
for several years. 
Then there is the 
very seasonable ques- 
tion of Christmas” 
presents. That the 
blind baby has an appreciative palate is 
shown by the story of Susy, the little girl 
who declares loudly that she “loves czke.” 
“Cike she wants for breakfast, dinner and 
tea, but beautiful gravy meat and vegetables 
—oh no!” said Matron. Christmas being 
the time for cike and other good things, we 
must see that Susy and the other twenty- 
four are well supplied. Again I am going 
to ask you to send money, so that Matron 
may spend it on the things that are most 
wanted. The babies have a Christmas tree 


and their stockings are filled—they have as 
good a time as a kind Matron and staff 
can give them. But money must back them 
up when they go shopping. Also, Matron 
mentioned the fact that the rocking-horses, 
so much in request, were showing signs of 
getting tired. THE QUIVER readers might 
like to contribute a new steed. There is al 
ways some “want” in the nursery, so sums, 
big and small, earmarked for the ‘* Blind 
Babies’ Christmas,” will be very welcome. 

lhe last way in which readers can help is 
by knitting vests for the babies. Please ask 
for address before sending parcels. 


Purse and Heart 


“TI wish my purse were as large as my 
heart,” wrote a kind helper the other day. 
I am sure most of us echo her wish- 
especially at this season, when the will to 
give is there, and the people to give to, and 
not always the wherewithal to give! That 
does not mean that I am going to take 
pity on the Army of Helpers and cease from 


Picnic in the Orchard 


begging. On the contrary, habitual beggar 
though I may be through the other eleven 
months, I am going to indulge in an orgy 
of “asking” now that asking is in the air, 
and purses, big or small, are opening to 
disburse Christmas charity. As a matter of 
fact, THE QUIVER funds ought to be in a 
particularly favourable position. As I have 
repeatedly pointed out, small sums of 
2s. 6d., 5s. and ros. add up into pounds 
in a surprisingly short time—and where 
one might hesitate to send a postal order 
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to an individual, there is no collection 
mentioned in these pages which is not 
grateful for the smallest as well as the 
largest gift. The S.O.S. Fund, for example, 
has already received over £50, mostly in 
small sums; this is splendid, considering 
that it is still very young. I sincerely 
hope that contributions will continue to flow 
in, for it is doing fine work. Five readers 
have kindly consented to contribute regu- 
lariy to it. Then, to revert to the children, 
whose special festival I feel Christmas to 
be: I am giving the poor blind babies the 
first place, but there are other families 
whom it would be treason not to mention 


and I trust that each will get something, 
so that none may feel forgotten. 

Dr. Barnardo's children, because they are 
nobody’s children, have a special claim on 
us all. It is splendid to see how this in- 
stitution moves with the times. Not only is 
it always developing on Garden City lines 
here at home, but emigration schemes for 
the Dominions are being increasingly and 
very successfully undertaken. Lord North- 
cliffe made special mention of these in his 
pronouncement on immigration as_ the 
saving of Australia 

The Reedham Orphanage has not had 
much support from THE QUIVER lately, but 
many readers will recall the articles my 
sister wrote about this admirable “ House 
on the Hill” at Purley—a bechive of use- 
fulness and happy comradeship, but a bee- 
hive dependent on voluntary contributions ! 

The crippled children of the Heritage 
Craft Schools, Chailey, Sussex, of whom 
I hope to tell you more one day, also put 
in their plea for a remembrance. 

And then there are the children who, one 
fears, may sit down to no dinner at all on 
Christmas Day, far less to turkey and plum 
pudding—I mean, of course, the children 
for whom the Save the Children Fund still 
carries on its work. 

They are making a gallant effort to 
ome of the appalling distress in 
Russia Mrs. Leggatt wrote to me that 
they had been asked by Dr. Nansen to 
work in Saratoff, the centre of one of the 
worst of the famine-stricken districts, and 
that their representative, Mr. Webster, who 
had had eighteen months’ valuable experi- 


ence of similar work among the refugee 
children in the Baltic States, was to be in 
charge of the food stores. If only one could 
ee a hopeful future for that unhappy 
country 


A Zither for Alfred Martin 


Alfred Martin’s many friends in Tre 
QUIVER know all about him, but some new 
readers may need to be introduced. for 
one am very proud to know him, for | think 
he is one of the pluckiest people possible 
At the age of fifteen—about four years ago 
when he was in the Merchant Service, hy 
met with an accident in a gale at sea which 
crippled him for life 


It was something to 
face, was it not? But he faced it with the 
utmost bravery, and instead of becoming 
“grouser ’—as many people with far les 
provocation do—he has made for himself a 
life of brightness and usefulness He 

lucky in being in a circle of symnatheti 
relations and friends: but sympathy depend 
largely on ourselves, and it is Alfred wh 
has attracted the rays of kindness to him 
His letters are the cheeriest I know: he j 
always busy, and he rarely expresse 


a 


want. This Christmas proves the exception 

and I am therefore specially anxious that 
his wish should be speedily gratified. This 
is what he wrote : 


wonder if anv of vour of 


have a zither harp to spare. Ih u 
one for ever so lon 2 nd } ed in tl 
hope of being able to buy or but n fraid 
I shall have to wait fe i 
help me I am awfully fond of n ‘ nd 
small zither harp is about ly i t 
I could play lying do 5 
mouth instruments, wind 
than I can give. I should he ever ’ teful 
if you could get me one: but if 1 think 
impossible, or T have asked 1 r of ve 
don’t trouble. . 1 lle: Th 
learnt to knit, -and hav made lots of tie 
Then TI have learnt to deco th 
heads, and this week have lea ere g 
So when the winter really s in, I shall \ 
a fine selection of jobs to help 1} davs 
through.”* 

If anyone has a zither to : ive. T shall 
most gladly send Alfred Martin’s 
am able to offer a exchange for 
a zither, if that we uld he an lucement 
to anyone to part with the coveted instru- 
ment. If no zither should be forthcoming, 
Tam sure Alfred's friends would rather 
subscribe to give him one t feel that 


this modest wish was unfulfilled 
costs, | believe, about £2 


Wool and Clothes Wante’ 


It sounds like an echo of the war to 
ask for wool; but soldiers are not the onlv 
ones to appreciate knitted comforts. I have 
a letter from one whom the readers of 
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THE QUIVER have 
supplied more than 
once, and I hope 
there may still | 
some to respond to 


the request : 


May IT on 


more 
come a-begging for 
wool to knit comforts 
for our aged poor? 


We hop to make 
many warm things 
for them again this 
winter, and I fear 
they will find it a 
very hard one.”’ 

And clothes of 
all kinds are want 
ed, but boots and 
shoes in particular 
Has anyone some 


old furs to spare? The “ Blind leading the Blind’’ 


If so, I can give 
an address where they would be very much 


apprec lated. 


Miscellaneous Gifts 


The following gifts are gratefully ac- 
knowledged: S.O.S. Fund—A. J. Scone, 
2s. 6d.; A Reader of THE QUIVER, £1; 
Misses Nicholson, £1; Inasmuch,  §s.; 
M. J. W., 25.3; Olgetta, 5s. Save the 
Children Fund—A Reader of THE QUIVER 
Russia), ss.; A Reader of THE QUIVER 
small thank-offering for Harvest), 2s. 6d. 
Hospital for Incurables—In memory of 
Jock, Glasgow, tos. 


A Happy Christmas 


Before printing the usual list of those 
who have contributed to my mailbag, I want 
to wish the “New Army” a very happy 
Christmas and to thank them most heartily 
for the splendid help and encouragement 
which they have given me throughout 1921. 
1 always wish that those who send money 
and gifts and sympathv could see the 
letters of those to whom they are passed 
on, but I hope they will take it from me 
that the joy and comfort they bring are 
very, very real. To know—as I do—that 
to many our help has made “all the differ- 
ence” is a good thing, a solid achievement, 


any credit for which is due to those kind 
readers to whom loneliness and distress 
never appeal in vain. 

Letters, gifts, etc., are gratefully ac- 
knowledged from the following: 


Miss A. Thompson, Mrs. Allenby, Miss Cull, 
Miss de B. Rubeck, Mrs. Amor, Miss Rankin, 
Miss Lea, Miss Anderson, Miss Powell, Miss 
L. A. Robinson, Miss Milner, Miss Ringling, 
Miss Connell, Miss Toplis, Miss M. Smith, 
Mrs. Adams, Mrs. Gordon, Miss Veale, Miss 
Ls M. Nichols, Mrs. Beaver, Alfred Martin, 
Mrs. Gray Spencer, Mrs. Knowles, Miss Taylor 
Miss Vernall, Miss Shirley, Miss Isa Watson, 
Miss Hilda Griffith, Miss Clare Fawkes, Miss 
Paterson, Miss Hunt, Miss Mott. Mrs. Nicholson, 
Miss Philipps, Miss Kyle, Miss Parke, Miss 
Pearson, Mrs. Kirwan, Mrs. Stuart Angas, 
Miss Daws, W. S. M. Paislev, Miss Kirkham, 
Mrs. King, Mrs. Wallbank, Miss Prver, Mrs. 
George Wise, Miss Lindsay, Mrs. Clarke, Miss 
Houghton, Miss Muir, Mrs. Greig, Miss Hunter, 
Miss Ridley Robinson, Miss Case, Miss Reed, 
Miss Roe, Mrs. Biggs, Mrs. Andrews, Mrs. 
Wells, Mrs. Claremont, Miss Swinger, Miss B. 
Smith, Mrs. Hickford, Mrs. Wesley, Mrs. 
Steane, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Court, Miss Jessie 
Duckham, Miss Malden, and others. 

Will correspondents kindly sign their 
names very distinctly, and put Mr., Mrs. or 
Miss, or any other title, in order to assist 
us in sending an accurate acknowledgment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
FLORA STURGEON. 


Result of the August Crochet Competition 


The First Frize of One Guinea is awarded to Miss Ada H. Lewis, of Streatham, 
and the Second Prize of Half a Guinea to Miss N. Blackwell, of Wellingborough. 
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“*Robert had no book. He longed for one. He knew é ; 
that the clergyman was watching him again’’—p, 175 acts 
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SYNOPSIS 


Roper STONEHOUSE 

mu giecred a 

ince Untidy pt, unschosled, he was adversely 
Wimot, a y ighbour, him support and trieudship. 
begins at Che e's home. 


PART I (continued) 
CHAPTER II 


I 
OBERT discovered that there were 
people in world who could make 
scene Without noise. They were 
crocodiles he had met on his one 
the Zoo, lying malignantly inert in 
water. But one twitch of the tail, 
of a lightless eve was more terri 
n the roar of a lion. 

made a noise in Christine’s home. 
ters said things to each other 
ar ( i e which were quiet and 
de is the rustle of a snake in the grass. 
Robert had never fled from his father as he 
fled from their restrained disgust. He had 
neve een more aware of storm than in the 
smot I ( eavily carpeted, decorously 
silent 1 ’ It broke, three days later, not 
with thunder and lightning, but with the 

brief, 1 ous rattle of a machine gun. 


ht not to have 
You have no pride. But 


ha 1. At least 


brought him here. 
then, you never 
consideration 


1 some for our 
Tec lin mil ht have been exper ted, We 
have suffered enough. If you knew what 


Mrs. 
She offered to take the child. 
his natural guardian she had the right. 


people said Stonehouse has been 
As 


An 


talking. 


unpardonable, undignified interference 
Christine hardly answered. Her fragile 


ace wore the look of quiet obstinacy which 


had braved James Stonehouse and the worst 
disasters Robert had seen it too often not 
to understand. But now his father was 


HOUSE 


OF OPEN!NG 


n of a doctor of irregular habits and varied fortunes 


by 
LIAR 
WYLIE 


INSTALMENT 


Robert, consequently, was 


e ministrat ons of Chri-tine, a friend of his mother and father, would hive tared badly 
regardel by thie i 


boys of the neighbourhood until Frances 


However, Robert's father dies and a new regime 


dead, and instead, inexplicably, he had be- 
come the source of trouble. 

Christine packed his trunk with his ragged 
odds clothing 


and ends of and they made 


a long journey to No. 14, Acacia Grove, 
where Christine had taken two furnished 


scullery which served also as 


A 


rooms and a 


kitchen and bathroom. 


acia Grove was 
the deformed extremity of a misbegotten 
suburb. There were five acacia trees planted 
on cither side of the unfinished roadway, 
but they had been blighted in their youth 
and their branches were spinsterish and 


threadbare. Behind the houses were a few 
dingy fields and then a biscuit factory, an 
obscene, congested-looking building, with 
belching chimneys. 

Every n 
walked with 
anda 


through the neighbourhood like 


Robert 
the 
rollicking 
a slightly 
intoxicated reveller who has landed by mis- 


1iorning at nine o'clock 


Christine to th 


corner of 


e 


road, jolly red-faced bus, 


take in a gathering of decayed gentlefolk, 
carried her off citywards, and at dusk re- 
turned her and with 
wisps of tired brown hair hanging about 
her 


again, grey worn, 
letters and 


folded parchment documents bulging from 


face and bundles of solemn 


her dispatch case. Then she and Robert 
shopped together at the stores, and after- 
wards she cooked over a gas jet in the 
scullery, and they had supper together, 


almost in the dark, but very peacefully. 

When 
up and 
second-hand 


Robert washed 
uncovered the decrepit 
which she had 


copy from the letters, 


supper was over 
Christine 
typewriter 


bought and began to 


bending lower and lower over the crabbed 
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writing and sighing deeply and impatiently 
as her fingers blundered at the keys. On 
odd nights, when there was no copying to 
be done, she tried to teach Robert his let- 
ters and words of one syllable, but they 
were both too tired, and he vawned and 
kicked the table and was cross and stupid 
with sleepiness. At nine o'clock he washed 
himself cautiously and crept into the little 
bed her big one and lay curled up, 
listening to the reassuring click-click of the 
typewriter until suddenly it was broad day- 


beside 


light again and there was Christine 


Dbreakiast. 


getting 


In the daytime Robert 
quict 


plaved ball in the 
with his elbows on the 
window-sill and watched the people go in 
The people 


furtive-looking, as 


strect or sat 


and out of the houses opposite. 
and 
they were afraid of attra taney the notice of 
and had tried to 
colour of their surroundings in 
self protection. They seemed to ask no 
thing more for themselves than that they 
should be forgotten. 
felt. He felt 


never sure 


were grey 


though 


some 


dangerous monster, 
take on the 


Robert knew how they 
himself. He 


really safe. 


like that 


that he 


Was 
He 
should find 
out that his father wasn’t dead after all, o1 
that 


Was 


dared not ask questions lest he 


they were on the brink of 


some new 
convulsion. He did not even ask where 
Christine went in the davtime or what had 
become of Maud or where then money 


came _ from He clung 


desperately to an 


ignorance which allowed him to believe 
that he and Christine would always live 
like this, quietly and happily. When the 


heavy-footed landlady’s shadow came up the 
stairs be hid himself and stuffed his fingers 

he should hear hex threat n 
instant expulsion. (It 
that she and Christine 
talking amicably about the 


Was in 
should be 
Or, 
when they went to the butcher's, he hun; 
behind in 


credibie 

weather.) 


dread | 


the red 
insolent “And what about that 
there little account of ours, ma’am?” Sut 
the red-faced man smiled ingratiatingly 
and patted him on the back and called him 
a fine young fellow. Christine counted out 
her mé the desk. It Robert 


dizzy with joy and pride pay her 


anticipation of 
faced man’s 


ney at made 


to see her 


bill, and tears came into his throat and 
nearly choked him. On the way home he 
behaved abominably, chased cats or threw 
stones with a reckless disregard for their 


neighbours’ windows, 


his flushe d, 


and Christine, look- 


excited 


ing into lace, had a 


17 


4 


movement that was like the shadow of his 
own secret fear, 

“Robert, Robert, don’t be so wild 
might hurt yourself—or 
frightens me.” 

And then at once he walked quite 
side her, chilled and dispirit: 


someone 


any 
moment the new-found commonplaceness 
might drop from him and everyone would 
find out—the neighbours who nodded kin 
to him and the tradespeople who bo 
them out of their shops—just as Fran 


and the Banditti had found ity and turr 


away from him, ashamed and 


He did not think of Franc often 
For when he did it was al vs it 
those last moments tovether that | t 
bered her—the Fran who was n 
for him, the Francey who knew that | 
a nasty little bov who couldn't even beat 
girl—who told les—the Francey who d 
spised him. And then it was as 
body had been bruised afresh from head t 
foot. But he still had her handkercl 
He even kept it hidden from Christ 
she should insist on w in ( | by 
now it was incredibly di 

The x form ere 
down t centre { t 
With Robert Stone m 
holding the place f 
shadow of the head t 
Robert did not t t 
bottom of Form I. or that ich a ne 
Form I. existed. He did t know that 
he was older than the ¢ 
mates, but he was aw e of | n 1] 
and uncomfortably) i I I 
curlo stare that 
frst appearance 1 
nm him from. the ] 
himself shoot up, inch | inch, into 
horrible conspicuousness, whilst his feet 
grew flat and leaden and his hands were t 
swollen to squeeze into his trousers pockets 

We have left undone those thing 
which we ought to have done, and we ha 
done those things which we ought not to 
have don 

He wondered what they were sayin It 
sounded rather like one f those I 
twisters which his father had t ht | in 
a playful moment Round the 1 ed rock 
the ragged robber ran "—but it lently 
no joking matter. And it wa ymething 


i 
t 
| 
| 


which everyone knew except himself. The 
urchin on his left piped it out in an assured, 
self-satisfied treble. The clergyman kneel- 
ing behind the raised desk came in with a 
bang at the beginning of each sentence and 
then subsided into an_ indistinguishable 
murmur. Evidently he knew what he was 
saying so well that he did not need even to 
think about it, for his eyes wandered over 
his folded hands as though in methodical 
search for somebody. They reached Form I., 
and Robert, who saw them coming, broke 


| 


instinctively into a_ panic-stricken gabble. 


Of all the poems which Christine had read 
aloud to him “ Casabianca” was the only one 


he could remember, and he had got as fat 
is " whence all but he had fled” 


he saw that it was of no good. 


before 
The subter 
fuge had been recognized. The clergyman 
had stopped praying and was gazing at him 
earnestly. Robert gazed ba k, fascinated 
and open-mouthed. 
is no health in us 

But the strain of that encounter was too 
much for him. He tried to escape, first to 
and finally to his boots. The 
stare pursued him, pointed at him. Ina 
moment thi wh rit scno »} would be on his 


track. His eyes, rolling desperately to their 


¥ s, encountered a littie dark man who 
had led in Form I. and now stood sideways 
on, so as to keep his charge under constant 
survey, Even in that moment of acute 
despalt he ifrested Robert's attention. 
There \ ne odd about him—some- 
thine « essful and in nant. Whilst he 
praved he ade jerky, irritable movements 
which fl ed the wings of his gown, 
so that with his sleek black hair and pointed 
face he lool se a large angry blackbird 
tr n t by the rt 


‘But Thou, O Lord, have mercy upon 


lazing conviction 
broke upon Robert. The litthe man wasn’t 
lips moved, but the 


t was wre [It was incredible, 

t Wa mistake possible And u 
the tu ast the d very his dark eves, 
hunted nd anery-looking behind their 
ses, met Robert's, widened, 

ne b 1 It was an 
extraord ry moment. Robert could not 
h to save his life He 
kne had b 1 himself. The 
it x He grew 
very red, coughed and w his nose vio 
lent es meantime returnin re 
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peatedly to Robert’s flushed and frightened 
face with an expression utterly unfathom- 


able. It was aimost as though he were 
trying to signal—— 

“Amen!” declared the whole school with 
infinite relief and satisfaction. 

The clergyman sighed deeply and raised 
himself painfully from his knees. 

“Hymn number 503.” 

A boy came out from the class next to 
Robert’s and walked to the piano, and 
Robert forgot everything else, even his own 
imminent disgrace. He had never seen such 
red hair before—deep red with a touch of 
purple, like the leaves of a beech tree in 
autumn—or such a freckled face. The 
freckles lay thick on the small, unimportant 
nose and clashed painfully against the roots 
of the amazing hair. 


They crowded out the 
flaxen eyebrows altogether. And yet he was 
pretty in a wistful, whimsical sortof way. He 
made Robert want to laugh. 
to Robert did titter and mutter, 
Carrots!” 


Someone close 
‘Go t 
and Robert saw that the boy had 
heard and was horribly frightened. He 
winced and faltered, and Robert poked out 
Viciously with his elbow. 

“Shut up!’ 


His victim was too 


he whispered. 
astonished even to 
retaliate. 

The red-haired boy had reached the piano 
And at once a change Came over him. He 
Wasnt frightened any more, | | 
first verse over without a stu 
igh he knev 
one had the right to laugh. The light from 


an upper window made a halo of his blazing 


confidently, as thor 


small round 
faintly flushed and absurdly grave, but with 
something elfish and eager lurking behind 


head and lit up his 


Robert stared at him as an 


ancient Briton might have stared at the first 


the gravity. 


lordly Roman who crossed his ken. He 
felt uncouth and cumbersome and _ stupid 
And yet he could have kno ked_ thi read 


headed boy down easily with one hand 
The clergyman led the singing. The 
urchin on Robert's right had produ 
hymn-book from his pocket and opened it 
and found his place with the same ai 
Robert had no book. He 


smug efhiiciency, 
longed for one. He knew that the clergy- 
man was watching him again, His com 


panion nudged him, and by a stab of 


stumpy, inky forefinger indicated the vers 

which he himself was singing in an agg 

sive treble. But Robert only stared hel 

lessls At another time he might have re 
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cognized 
words of 
tune, 


“God—love—dove” other 
and he liked the 
But now he could see nothing but 
the clergyman and think of nothing but the 


little tk n 


one syllable, 


mm with a ghastly 


selt-betraying start 
“You gotter sing,” the small boy whis- 
pered fiercely, “ votte sing, idjit 


“Wh-a-a-t?” 


Robe Tl 


loud, unexpected noise in 
His companion choked, splut- 


} 
buried his imper 


nade al 
his throat. 


tered and inent tace ina 
grubby handkerchief. The dark man left 


ed himself 
diately at Robert's side in anti 


hastily 


his post 


further outbreak. Son 
gige 


head and riveted his sv 


Wwimming eves on the 
clereyman’s boots, He made no turther 
uttempt to save himself. He was caught by 
his-mysterious, relentless He had 


destiny. 
been found out. 


3 

Mr. Morton, the he ‘ believed in 
Veiene it ‘ of beauty 
The cla ro } \ ot carb lic. 
There was a ‘ t | t “Love and 
Life on p | nad a pot of 
flowe ( M | Map 
blackbo | and paraphernalia 
ot learning were |} pt in mercitul conceal- 
ment 

Robt took poss n he desk nearest 
hu nda was at once ejected Its rightful 
owne vled dar] at At the next 
ak he tried to anck } elf, and there 
Was a scuffl nda s thered ex hance ot 
blows, fr hich he escaped with a « raped 
hin and a stran ec, untamiliar sense of 
being afraid There was no fight in him. 
He didn't want to fight. He wanted to be- 
long—to be one of the herd and he knew 
dimly that he y 1 f t have to learn its 
iw ind to its torture He tried 
to grin back when the titte r, which seemed 
ndemic, broke out af h ; he stumbled 
n his ien n ' rima but the un 
asked-for ition in the amusement 
seemed to anver t} The whispered 
things to one another. They coms ented on 
his lothes, He realized suddenly how 
poorly dre ssed he was, ‘] here 


Was a patch 
on the knee of his trousers and a mended 
tear on his shiny 


His finger nails 
werent even clean. Christine had gone off 


jacket. 
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too early to be sure that he had done them, 
and he had never thought much ef that sort 
of thing. Now he paralysed with 
shame. He could feel the tears strangling 
him. 

Fortunately the desk in the far corner 
belonged to nobody. It 
tered and covered with the unde 


was 


was old and _ bat- 


ipherable 
carvings of his predecessors, but at 
loved it. It was his. Its retired 


seemed to offer him protection, 


once he 
position 
He hid be- 
hind it, drawing a long, shuddering sigh 
ot thankfulness. 


The little dark man stood on the raised 


platform and surveyed them all. His ex 
pression was nearly a grimace, as though he 
had just swallowed a disagreeable 1 edicine, 
He pursed his lips and held tight to th 


lapels of his coat, his plercing yet distress- 
blinking rapidly behind thei 


ful eves 


glasses with a kind of nervous malice. 
‘Well, my delightful and learned \ ng 
friends 
The class wilted in antic ipation, But 


before he spoke again the di 


and 

they rose thankfully with a sh anc 
surreptitious clatter of desks 
man waved to them It the t n 
was like a blackbird, 
the newcomer was’ like a e an 
what fluttered hen His han and 
were long and yellow and sinew, 
no cutl but one could I 
of his woollen ervest t 
sleeve rubbed hi nin 
the ba k of his st ill } 
lessly 

You can sit down, b One , 
Mr. Ricardo, one 1 ent on 

He spoke in an un I R t kn 
it Wa him They 
dire tion. The Little dark n yerk his 
head 

“Robert Stonehouse—— 

He sat motionless, tryine to hide fror 
them But it wa of on Tt 
clergyman made an ¢ tir an 
he 1 tically, a h } \ 
tied to that ventl n’s har n it 
strin The desk wa \ for 
him, and he had to wr t fr 
it The lid baneed lr eve 
had turned in his sea ) e ath n 
he saw that this was the worst ; > that 
could have fallen to his lot In his corn 
he was trapped, a sea of 1 ng, curious 


faces between him and his t 


ints tori ntor 


The clergyman smiled palely at him. 


nota 
ert dropped his | 
| 
| 
| 
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“T understand that you are a new boy, 
Stonehouse, and | dont wish to be too 
severe with you. At the same time, we 
must begin as we are to go on. And you 
were not behaving very well at prayers 
this morning, were you?” 

Robert moved his lips soundlessly. But 
no amswer was expected of him. 
tion was rhetorical “You 
enemy said, attending. 
You were 


The ques- 
weren't,” the 


trying to make 
laugh.” 
This, at 


bearals!y 


least, Was un- 


| vasn't,’’ Robert 
inter! ipted udly. 
Someone, moved to 
compassion, hissed ** Say 
was beyond help From 
beyond fe Hed ¢ him- 
self i! d and 
hant 
“Come Stor 
hous I sa um l 
You ere « pret d 
to yn 1, now ere t 
vo Tow was it ? 
Didn't you <now the 
praver?r’? 
No ” 
* Don’t be so abrupt, my 
boy Sai whe you 
iNs\\ mi How is it it you 
know it? You go to church, 
your” 
No.” 
sir” 
Sir”? 
* Well, chapel, then. You 
chape!, no doubt?” 
Robert stared blankly 
Vou don’t? But surely vour 
mother takes you-—’’ 
*T haven’t vot a mother.” His 
Voice sounded his own ears like a 
shout. THe scowled down at the faces 
nearest him. He was ready to fight 
them now If they were going to say any- 
thing about his mother, good or bad, he 
Would fly at them, just as he had flown at 
his old aggressors in the Terrace, regardless 


of size and numbers. 
” 


“Vour father, then—— 
“T haven't got a father,” 


His questioner smiled faintly, not without 
asperity. 
1453 
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“Come, come, you are not yet a gentle- 
man in independent circumstances. Who 
takes care of you?” 

“ Christine.” 

“And who, pray, is Christine? 

Who was Christine? It was as though 
suddenly the corner of a curtain had been 
raised for a moment, letting him look 


through into a strange new country. 


Drawn by 
W. S. Bagdatopulos 


‘““*What are you going 
to be, Stonehouse ’’—p. 182 


“T don’t know.” 

The clergyman waved his hand, damping 
jown the titters that spluttered ner- 
vously, threatening to explode outright. 
He himself had an air of slight dishevel- 
ment, as though his ideas had been blown 
about by a rude wind. 

“T remember—Mr. Morton spoke to me— 
guardian, of You should 


¢ 


your course, 
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answer properly. 


But still, surely you have 
been 


taught—some_ religious instruction. 


Nou say your prayers you?” 
“No.” 
It was nothing short of a debacle. 
had pulled vut the keystone of 


edifice 


don't 


He 


an invisible 


which had come tumbling about their 


ears, leaving him in safety. Without know- 


ing how or why, he knew he 


had got the 
better of them all. The grims died out ot 
the upturned faces. Fhey looked at him 


with amazement, with horror, ves, with 


respect. 
“But you have been taught 

chism—to—to believe in God?” 
“No,” 
His ene! 


your Cate- 


1V Was in full flight now. 
“But the hymn—at least 
the hymn, n y poo 
reach, can’t vou?’ 
No.” 
‘Lhe 


checked 


vou could have 


sung You 


can 


boy. 


2 


awc passed before a 
laughter, For on pectacular 
moment he had held them all |} elpless, every 
me ot them, by the. sheer auda ity of 


admissions. Now with one word he had 


storm of 


fallen—an ignominious, comic outcast. The 
clergyman turned away, shaken but satis 
hed, 

“You have a great deal to learn. | 
doubt it Mr. Morton quite realized A 


heavy task in front of you. to , 


One word, please. 

They spoke in undertones. Robert. slid 
back into his seat. He could f ‘ nt 
lance ti and pierce him on. eve 

ide 

And vet when the door clo ed he | ad t 
look lle was driven by a relentle 
Cl to mee he wor Mr. Ricardo 
had place, He did not 

I Kobert He clung on 
he | » t and blinked up at the 
n nh nothir had happenes 
B ething witchin 
rn his nervous I 
My del friend } 
be kind enough ive Stor 
eace both 1 ul he | 
kr t pensitie na 

n n t ni } } 
he ot t } t \ 
he 

So he w a nd \ ‘ friend 
B not powertul enouch No one looked 
t Robert a I \nd vet he ke with all 
he certainty « nherited ir net, that th 
were waiting for him. 


4 


went out into the schoolyard 
Christian into u rena 
tiy what to expect. It 
the Perrace over He \ 
have to fight them all unti they 
leave him alone. Somehow he kn 
ertain that to be left alone wa the 
h uld expe The ould never 1 
ive him for bein nt fro 
t It was very mvste ) It 

his fatl or the unpa l 
it me i i \ ’ n 
you remained erent, er hare 
tried, 

Chere was a moment ot nse | 
the attack opened, Like an old, 
enced ger il he ma 
apparent inditicrence toward ( 
he Was not quite qu enouegt SOT 
prodded him sharply in 
one hissed in mockine imitatior 

‘I don’t know—I don't ki 

He was too cunnin t I ( 
waited till he reacl 
eround, then he turne 

lk n h ( The LOT hac t 
It nl a 
of the new br real | 
had { ‘ en | 
on ko V1 | 
heir inten 
evolent in 
\ t in I 
t 
h 
Lob ! t 
ne | 
niv t 
n n 

inchin 
an n i en T 
n | 

eal W 
n 
hex n 
t k 
“R Cry 
1) »abruy 
te thy Say ir’ \ 
ian 


| 
like 
He 
|| 
ld 
for 
pest 
lly 
in’t | 
re, 
. nt 
you 
fore 
eri 
ith 
But | 
ne | 
me 
an 
iit 
hen 


“T shan’t.” 

The little colourless eves widened in 
sheer incredulity. For a moment the réle 
of humorist was forgotten. 

“Look here, no cheek, or P’ll smack your 
head.” 

“He hasn't been properly brought up,” 
one of the th’s companions re 


‘Can’t expect 


fat] darling 
from?” 
“Cod } 


“He told old Jac ‘rs he'd never even 


heard f Gor 

“Dear, dear, what a naughty bov! He 
doesn't even sav his pravers.” 

“But he lives with a lady called Chris- 


‘How nice for him! ITs she a pretty ladv, 


Un till now nothine had stirred in him. 
to hadnt cared. Be had indeed felt some- 


thine of the suneriorit which they sus 
ted in him If that was all thev could 
ac Now suddenly the blood rushed to 
the f } 
‘Shut up! You leave Christine alone.” 
boy was too delighted to he 
wi 
Hoity-toit She must 
ctenner No trespa ve eh, what 
your um Cc n, she 
like? he ? 
H nt know 
nt his mother.” 
H ~he isn 
‘Py he doesn’t know that cither— 
prar t what 
The full extent of the innuendo. like the 
majority of the audience, he did not «under 
ind, but he saw t! n| I h passed 
between tl two eld boy Ever since 
dat 5 when he } thered flowers 


for his mother in Ken Green Cemetery 


he had } vn of darl I bevond 
} nd nding. He} wandered in the 
} ) I n » be aware of 

the he instar \nd vas against 
( t had s1 1 from them so 
ter 1 \ reat wh tore 
itself f t ut head down 
+) } Like a stone 
1 \ n dow n to 

et} raecl | lust 


Afte that, as in most of his 
desperate encounters, he hardly knew what 
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was an absurd spectacle. The spotty youth, 
bounding up from his momentary discom- 
fiture, caught Robert by the collar and 
smacked him shamefully, severely, as the 
outrage merited. And when justice had 
been satisfied, he released the culprit, and 
Robert, without pause, returned, fighting 
with fists and feet and teeth, as he had 
learnt to do from dire necessity. It was un 
precedented. The spotty youth gasped. 
His companions offered intervention, 

‘T’ll hold the begear——” 

But honour was at stake. The small fry, 


startled out of caution, were tittering 
hvsterical excitement. 

‘Th-thanks—vou keep out of it—I’ll man 
age hit 

The second beating was more drastic. 
The third inefiectual. The spotty 
vouth, besides beine exhausted, was de 
moralized with sheer bewilderment He 
was not clever, and when events ran out 
f their ruts he lost his head. He had made 


the same discovery that the Terrace boys 


had made lone since, namely, that short of 
killing Robert Stonehouse there was no 

of beating him, and he drew back, panting, 
‘d, his manly collar limp and his 


} 


that'll teach you-—— 


Robert laughed. He put his tongue out 


He knew it was vulgar, but it was the on 
retaliation he had breath for. His clothes 
were dusty and torn, his nose bloody Hy 


was a frightful object. But he knew thai 


The spottv vouth wiped his hands on his 
handkerchief with exaggerated disgust. 
‘Dirty little ast, wouldn't touch him 
again—not with the end of a barge-pole.” 
Nobody did. Though he 


not know it, it was Robert’s last fight. 


But he had won immunity at a high cost. 
The small frv skirted him as they went out 
through the school-gates. It was more than 

Chev distrusted him. 

Only the small red-haired boy, waiting 
cautiously till evervone else was out of 
ight, came after him as he trailed 
down the street He was still chewing 
meditatively at the core of his apple, and 

eves, vividly blue amidst the freckles, 
onsidered Robert out of their corners with 
ylemn astonishment. 


‘T say, Stonehouse, you can fight.” 


Robert nodded. He was still breathless. 
‘I—I’m used to it. 
“I’m glad you kicked that beast Saun- 


| 
marked not ill-naturedly. 
him to have manners He 1 r had a 
| 
= 
h T 
| 
| 
happened. He felt «© 
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ders. You hurt him too. I saw him make 
a face. I wish I could fight like that. But 
I'm no good at it. I'm not ‘fraid—not 


really—but I just hate it. 
vou?” 


You like it, don't 


Robert swaggered a little. 
“Rather.” 


There was a moment's silence. 


“T sav—if you like it—would you mind 
licking Dickson Minor for me? He's 
always ragging me—yvyou. see, I've a rotten 
time—because of my hair—and about play- 


ing the piano. Dickson’s the 


be awfully glad—if 


” 


course——— 


worst. I'd 
you wouldn't mind, of 
Robert nodded negligently. 
“All right. I don’t mind 
“P’raps—when he knows you're standing 
up for me, he'll leave me alone.” 
“He'd better.” 
“My Rufus—Rufus 
You see, I was born 


Cosgrave. 
tather 
call it 


like this and my 

thought it would be a good joke. I 

beastly.” 
* Mine's 
The 


longer. 


Robert.” 


red-haired boy meditated a little 
He rubbed his arm against Robert's 
softly, like a young pony. 

“I say, let’s be friends, shall we?” 
Robert gulped and turned his he 


“All right. I 


ad away. 
don't mind,’ 


They parted shvly at ti corner of Cos 
erave’'s road, a neat double fiie of vastly 
superior villas, as Robert realized with a 
faint sinking of the heart, but Robert did 
not go home. He made his wav out to the 


dingy fields behind the biscuit factory, and 
watched the local rag and bobtail play foot- 


ball, lying hidden in the long erass unde 
the wall so that they should not see him 
and fall upon him. Even when it grew 
dusk, and he knew that Christine must be 
almost home, he still wandered about the 


streets. He 
head and 


was hungry and footsore, his 
ached, but he put off the 


moment when he would have to face her t 


body 


0 
the very last He loved her and he was 
not really afraid, though he knew that the 

} 


sight of his torn, bloodstained clothes would 
rouse her to a queer, unreasonable despair, 
but he had talked so mux h, so proudly and 
0 confidently of voing to school. 

The street lamps came to life one by one 
He down Acacia Grove, 
and swinging his legs with an 
He could see 
the upper window of No. 
Christine 


strolled whistling 
exaggerated 
carelessness, their 
14 He was 
atch for him 


light in 
sure 


would w and 


when the hall door opened su idenly he 
stopped short, shrinking from their encoun 
ter. But it was a man who came 
gate towards him. For 
awful, reasonless terror made him half turn 
to run, to run never 
back; the next he recoenized the 

jerky limp which made 
comically 


out of the 
one moment an 
headlong, to come 
slight, 
his form master so 


bird-like, and stood still, know- 


ing that now Christine had heard every 
thing, the very. worst Probably Mr. 
Ricardo had come to tell her that she mus 
take him awav, that he was too bad an 


too stupid to be with other bo Ss, and a lu 


gathered in his 


never 


throat, ust ild 
see Cos ave again, Ne VeT 


fight for him. 


Mr. 


Ricardo halted, peering through the 
dusk. 
“That vou, Stonehouse?” 
“Ves"—he added painfully, the 
little man had been kind to } m, “siz 
“Your Mis Forsytl 1s vettin 


anxious about vou. ar 


Robert 


muttered “football.” knowing it 


was a lie, and that somehow or other his 
companion knew it too He } d Mr 
Ricardo sigh deeply and wearils 

“Well, I'm ve late myself I don't 
know this neighbourhood. Is there a < n 
or a bus near here?” 

“There's a b Robert 
“Tli show vou if vou 

“Thanks, if it doesn't tal ' lor 


Ricardo’s umbrella tappir martly on the 
pavement, he himself appar lee 
thought. It seemed to Robert that } 
escaped until suddenly a thin hand 

him by the shoulder and shook hi: 


a friendly impatience 
“Football Nonsense, bov like 


doesn't play football He hasn't had the 
chance. Besides, it’s not his line. He play 
a lone game No You've been mopin 
round—crving possibly. Well. I do that 
myself sometimes It’s a crving business, 
unless vou've got nerves and erit B 
vou've got that all right I saw vou figeht 
that stupid bully Saunders from my win 
dow, and you beat him too. 1 was fichtin 
with you, though you = did: know it 
was I who kicked him that vou caught 
him on the shin.” 


Robert would have laughed had he beer 


less miserable and had he not ca ght be 
neath Mr. Ricardo’s brief amu ent a real 
and angry satisfaction. In the darl 5 SOR, 


| 
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nan horse at all’”’ 
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ue 


had an uneasy feeling that after all he 
Was going to be found out. 

“And then, atter you'd stood up to and 
b aten a tell 


twice 


your size, you went 
iway by yourself and howled. Shall I tell 
vou why You'll be astonished. Probably 


vou won't understand 


} 


in the least. You cried 
You find 


herd of half-baked living crea 


ause youre a young idiot. 


vourself in a 


tures, and vou see that they are wearing 
chains round their ankles and rines through 
their noses so that they cant move o1 
breathe p1 yperly, and think to vourself 
that that’s th proper thing and come crving 
home for someone to tie you up like the 
rest. It’s natural. It’s the rac Instinct and 
has had its s. But it’s dangerous. It 
kills most of us. We start out with brain 
to use and eves to see with and hands to 
lake with, and we end up by thinking no 
hing and seeing nothing and making 


nothing that hasn't been thought and seen 


the last two thousand vears. 
when we know what is 
to us, are cowed and blackmailed 


and made tor 
Is, even 


happening 


into surrender. We have to compromise 
there are circumstances- always circum- 
stances—unless we are very strong—we give 
In beaten 


beaten out of shape, 
His had becon 


and 


sentences, that 


ie painful 
br ( 


disjointed, there 


was 
ay nothing. 


a ny words, half ot 
which, is was ! he did n understand 
ita And vet excited him. 
The pressure on his sh yulder increased a 
little 
But ve not atraid ot anvthir are 
ou, Stonehouse ?” 
No—no—sir—I don thin 
rea 
! don’t think 4 are either How old 
» »tonehouse 


ou 
ca read ) t 
t nd vo } othing 
God Alr t Ve a sporting 
of } ming a man.’ 
R t stumbled over his own feet. \ 
aee i! t 


» all st overy wering tiredness had 


he was fascinated. 


He had to try to understand. 


“Isn't thereI mean nt there—anyone 
like God? 
Mr. Ricardo stopped iY 


strange, wild gesture. 


the 
like 


hait-darkness 


some poor h 
ately, turiously 
freed 

the 


he 


to 


rstition—superstitio 
~ svmbol ot coward ce, 


which we 


the ed on 
able half-me who « 
enemy of truth and k 
myth 

He had shot 
he had been addres 
His voice ypped no 
peering abo I » an 

“We ll, 
are things vou can’t un 
teach you. No here 
hou e.” 

Robert was ‘ 
hat he had no i 
In some wav [Ik 
the bands and music a 
that were always just 1 


his expansive, genial 


wards 


know n to sa\ 
that 


and 


aiways 
peace. It seemed very 
“What are yo ing 
loct T, Si 
lt \ pos bl Oo 
Nanicly, that because F 
vas to be a doctor he h 
one to nda better on 
I ICASUTE 
want bye 
‘Well, tha vod 1 
a great p n, but 
tricksters like the rest 
en who wrap th 


th 


tne 


end, 


had 


Dr. 
vy, “God } 


n 
Iperstitior weakne 
place one religion by 
are what | tly must 
live lon s they 
ticular little stunt \ 
that, Stonehouse. To 


and 


you 


strong 
trample 


asia 


while, 


house, 


can 
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He 


an 


be- 
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v, and his tiredness was now 
such that he had to set his teeth to keep 
back. At the corner thev waited 


in silence, watching the jolly, yellow-eyed 


understanding 


the tears 


bus rumble towards them down the High 
Street. 

“Your guardian will tell vou what we 
wave arranged,” Mr. Ricardo said abruptly 
and wit i complete change of tone. “In 
a month you will read better than any of 


them. 


to the you will have to com- 


vioht 
od ni 


“(ood night, sir.” 


stonenouse, 


Robert took oft his batte red cap politely, 
as did other boys Mr. Ricardo scrambled 
nto the bus with an unexpected agility, and 

he bright interior in which he sat a 
celess shadow, he waved. Robert 
k \ fresh rush of elation had 
lit out of his sorrowful weariness. 
His disyra had been miraculously turned 
a kind of secret triumph. 

It | rt t By the time he had 
t p to top otf thei 
stall th left but hunger, 
he mn rousne ot ta tered, bloodstained 

the nd a sore, tired body. Atter all, he 
as only a mall boy ho had wanted to 

play with other bovs and had been cast out, 
Even Mr. Ricardo could never make them 

iv W 

It was dark in the sitting-room. Against 
the fev. 7 hostly light of the window he 

oul ‘ ( ting bowed over he type- 
wt She was so still that she frightened 

m HH ed out Christine—Chris- 
tine ! in ioked voice, and she moved 

to nd he saw her profile, sharp-drawn 
ind unfan 

Is tha u, Robert What is it, dear 
So had not been worrying about him 
at all. She did not know that it was long 

| t Ippel time She had been 
inking of something else It made het 
set i terrifvinely lone way off, and he 
huftled a the room to her and touched 
her make e of he \nd it was strange 
that her hand elided over him anxiously, 
questioningly, as though in the darkness she, 
too, had been afraid and uncertain. 

‘Your form-master, Mr. Ricardo, was 
ere a short while ago. We've been talk- 
ing about you Is your coat very, very 
torn? ” 


THE DARK HOUSE 


“Never mind. I'll mend it afterwards— 
when you've gone to bed.” 
he so tired himself the un- 
utterable weariness in 
the 


Because was 
voice smote him 


tle had 


her 


on heart unbearably. neve! 
heard it before. 

‘Mr. 
help to pick up with the other boys. 
little Robert! Sut he 


you, and you are to go to 


Ricardo says you will need a Jot of 


Poor 


takes an interest in 


his house in the 
afternoon to be coached, and in a few weeks 


you will probably know as much as an) 


of them.” 
He did not 


know what “coaching” meant, 


but all of a sudden he had become afraid 
of Mr. Ricardo. He did not want to go to 
him. 

‘He doesn't believe in God,” Robert 
asserted accusingly. “He told me_ he 
didn’t.” 

“Perhaps not, dear.” 


“Doesn't that 


“Christine 


mattel 
God minds.” 
how 


suppose 


how long do 


people 
lis 
hundred 


nds. Sometimes to a 


sometimes just a minute.” 
* But 


realy 


if one is careful, Christine—I mean 
caretul. ” 
It doesn't always And 


even if it did, the people who need to live 


She broke off 


he Ip, Robert. 


most have to take risks— 
following her thought farther till it was fai 
beyond his reach. “In fifteen years you will 


be grown up. You will be able to take care 


of yourself. What do you think you will 
be then? 
“A doctor,” he said firmly; “and I'll look 


after you, Christine, and you'll live for ever 
and ever 
\ doctor—a 
startled, almost frightened 
Your father 


docto1 She seemed 
of course. 


would want it. Tle was always 


proud of his profession though he made 
fun. But it will mean more—waiting a litth 
longer- 

She brooded, her hand covering her eyes, 


and he crept nearer to her, pressing himself 


her arm, trving to make her talk 


against 


‘Christine—who—who are vou?” 
“T don't know, Robert—I don't know.” 
I mean, why do vou look after me? 


Youre not my mother.’ 
“Why, I love 
“But didn’t at 

-ouldn’t have done.” 
‘Your father 


you, 


vou the beginning 


friends, 


and [I were 
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“**There, you'll be losing 
your ’ead next!'’’—p, 189 


always—always—right through everything— 
to the very end. When your mother came 
into our lives, I loved her almost more. 
That will seem very strange to you one of 
these days, but it was true. 
dying she asked me to 


When she was 
take 


care of you 
both.” She drew herself up and pushed the 
untidy wisps of hair out of her face, and 
with that gesture she seemed suddenly to 
grow vigorous and young. “Why, Robert, 
it’s better than if vou were 1 own son— 


it’s as though in you I had a little of those 
two alwavs with me.” 

“Christine, you won't ever leave me, will 
you?” 

For now his fear had him bv the throat. 
She didn’t—she never had belonged to him. 
It was his father and his mother, who were 
dead. 


“Of course not, not so long as you need 
me, Robert. You mustn’t worry. It’s be- 
cause we're both tired and hunger We'll 


get supper. 


CHAPTER III 


ONG before he could read words of three 
syllables Robert had learnt the Origin 
of Man and had made a vivid, some. 

what fanciful picture of that person’s 
pathetic beginnings as a miasm floating on 
the earth’s surface, and of his acc idental, no 
less pathetic progression as a Survival of the 
Fittest. He gathered that even more than 
old Jaegers, Mr. Ric- 
ardo hated God Al. 
mighty and _ Jesus 
Christ, the latter of 
whom was intimately 
connected with some- 
thing called a Sun 
Myth Rob- 
ert supposed, be- 
cause he was the Son 
of God. Mr. 
could not leave these 
two alone. He hunted 
them down, he bad 
gered and 


them, he 


hiefiy 


Ricardo 


worried 
covered 
them with gibes and 
It seemed to 
Robert sometimes 
that mul- 
tiplication table wa 
really a_ disguised 


insults. 


even the 


Draws by 
W. S. Bagdatopulos 


hurled in 
unsuspecting 


missile 
their 
and non-existent faces. 

Mr. Ricardo appeared to have no friends. 
As far as Robert could make out, when he 
was not at school he sat at his desk in the 
untidy, stuffy attic in the still more untidy, 
stuffy boarding-housw where he lived and 
wrote feverishly. What he wrote Robert did 
not know. There was an air of mystery 
about the whole business, as though he were 
concocting a deadly explosive which might 
ge off at any moment. Sometimes he seemed 
elated, sometimes cast down by the results, 
but always doggedly resolved. 

“Tt is a long, hard struggle, Stonehouse,” 
he would “There are more fools in 
this world than you could conceive possible. 
Thank your stars your friend isn’t one of 
them. A fine, intelligent woman——” 

He talked a good deal about Christine 
and women in general. 

“When once we can get them on our 
side,” was one of his dark sayings, “the last 
trench will be in our hands.” 


say. 
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and 
1 to 


mes 


our 
last 


Then one evening, to Robert’s astonished 
displeasure, he walked home with him and 
somehow drifted up their dark stairs to the 
little sitting-room where Christine was lay- 
ing supper. It appeared that he had come 
to give an account of his pupil's progress, 
excited, and when Chris- 
tine invited him to share their meal—surely 


but he was oddly 


he could have seen there wasn’t enough to 
go round, Robert thought—he accepted with 
a transparent, childlike eagerness that made 


Robert stare at him as at a stranger. And 


after supper, with the self-conscious air of 
a man who has waited tor this moment, he 
produced from his coat pocket a crumpled 
newspaper with the title “Unshackled” 
printed in aggressive letters on its pale 
green Covel 

“In my leisure time I write a good deal 
on a subject very dear to me, Miss Forsyth,” 
he said, and screwed up his sharp nose in 
a kind of nervous anguish. “I have here 
an articl 


broad-minded, intelligent woman—I thought 


published last week—you are a 


perhaps it might interest you—if you would 
are to glance over it.” 

Christine lay back in her chair, her face 
ht fell on her 
Red and mis-shapen as_they 


in shadow. 


Sut the lamplig 
two hands. 
were now, they were still noble hands, and 
their repose had dignity and beauty. 
“Won't you read it to us, Mr. Ricardo? 
My eves are tired at night.” 
He cleared his throat. 
answer to Bishop Crawford's 
o the Time 


“it 
recent letter which vou may 
have seen. 


the Oracle.” 


have called it * Unmasking 


window and 
watched the sun sink into mist and smoke. 
He wished Mr. 
that rhe 


Robert leant out of the 
Ricardo hadn't come and 
soon. In a few 
minutes the light would begin to die and 


would go away 


the sharp black lines of the roofs and spires, 


which on the ruins of their dull selves 
seemed to be built anew into a witchlike 
fantastic citv, would be lost to him foi 
another night Robert did not want to hear 
about God and the origin of man now. He 
kicked impatiently. 


Mr. Ricardo made a sweeping, crushing 


gesture. 
“That, surely, settles the controversy. 
He will hardly be able to answer that, I 
think.” 


Christine stirred, and opened her eyes, 
and smiled a little. 
‘I could not answer it, at any rate. It 
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sounds very clever.” She took the paper 
from him and held it to the light, and 
Robert turned, hoping that now he would 
“But—but 1 don’t quite under- 
stand—have I lost the place? This is by 
E. T. Richards.” 

Then Robert saw an astonishing thing. 
Suddenly Mr. Ricardo seemed to shrivel, to 
wer back into himself. His fierce, trium- 
as at a blasting 


really go. 


phant energy had gone 
touch ot magic. He looked ashamed and 
broken. 

‘A nom de plume—a nom de guerre, 
rather, Miss Forsyth. You understand—in 
my position—the scholastic profession—the 
stronghold of the worst bigotry and pre- 
judice—for myself 1 should not care—I have 
always wanted to come out into the open— 
but 1 have a sister—poor girl—a long, sad 


illness—for her sake—I can't afford 
Christine folded th 
though she were afraid of hurting it. 
“Of course, 
sary. Why should one sacrifice oneself to 


paper gently, as 


It would be unwise—unneces- 


fight something that doesn’t exist—— 

He clenched his fists. 
fight error, Miss Forsyth.” 
“At any rate, it’s 
do what you think is right.” And now it 
to find something 


“One must 


brave of you to try—to 


seemed she was t 


that would comfort him—just as she had 
once given Robert peppermint balls when 
he had hurt himself. “lf eve 
won't you come again—and read to 


vou feel in- 
clined, 
us?” 
He looked at her with dark, tragic eves. 
“Thank vou, thank vou.” 
Robert went with him to the door, and for 
a moment he wavered on the steps, blinking, 
and squeezing his soft hat between his bony 
hands 
‘A great woman—a kind woman. You 
must be worth her while, Stonehouse.” 
And then, without so much as a good 
limped down the steps and along 


the lamp: 


night, he 
the street, flitting in and out ot 
light like a hunted bat. 

It was the first of many tiresome evening 
visits. But the next day he was always him- 
self again, and the class wilted under his 
merciless, Only 
Robert was not afraid. He knew that the 
lash would never me his way, and he 
could feel the little man’s unspoken pride, 
when he showed himself quicker than his 
companions, like a secret Masonic pressure 
of the hand. And there was something else. 
lt was a discovery that made him at first 


contemptuous sarcasms. 
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almost dizzy with astonishment. He wasn’t 
stupid. Just as he was stronger, so he was 
cleverer than boys older than himself. He 
could do things at once over which they 
botched and bungled. He outstripped them 
when he chose. Even his ignorance did not 
hangicap him for long. For Mr. Ricardo 
had kept his promise. He taught well, and 
in those long afternoons in the hot boarding- 
house attic Robert had 
ground. 


raced over the lost 


Then in the late afternoon the real day 
seemed to begin. Then the hardness and 
distrust with which he had unconsciously 
armed himself fell away, and he and Rufus 
Cosgrave sat side by side in the sooty grass 
behind the biscuit factory, and: with 
lasped 


arms 
their scarred and 


knees, planned out the va 


about grubby 


gue but glorious 


time that waited for them. Rufus was to 
be a Civil Servant. He did not seem to 
care much for the prospect or even to be 


very clear as to what would be expected of 
him. He felt, with Robert, Civil 
Servant sounded servile and romanceless, 
but unfortunately the profession, whatever it 
was, ran in the family. 

“My father’s one, you know. So I've got 
to. Vd play the piano. Bur, of 
course, | wouldn’t say so to anyone but you. 


that a 


rather 


It sounds too beastly silly 
“Vd say whatever I wanted to,” Robert 
retorted grandly. “Ill always say what I 


want to and do what I jolly well like—when 
I’m grown up, anyhow. 
strong enough.” 


You can if you're 


“But then people hate you,” 
sadly. 

“That doesn’t matter a bit.” 

“Don’t you mind people not liking you?” 

“Rather not.” 

Rufus fumbled anxiously. 

“Wouldn't you be pleased if 
asked to play in the eleven—and the chaps 
cheered you like they do ( hristopher when 
he kic ks a goal 

“T shouldn't care —not a 
knew 


Rufus said 


if vou were 


button.” But he 
true, His 
thought. He 


even then that it was not 
heart had leapt at the very 


drew his fair brows together in the pol 
tentous Stonchouse owl “Its sillv to 
nind what illy people think. And kick 
ing als 1 no good I'm lo be al 


doctor 


doctor—and discover things—and people 
like Christopher come 


-not just the ordinary sort-a_ big 


and beg me to 
keep them alive.” 


Rufus sighed deeply. 


“T wish I was like that. 1 mind awfully 
—being ragged and all that. I was awfully 
miserable until you came. If you went away 
—or didn’t care any more—I don’t know 
what I'd do. But if I went away you 
wouldn’t mind——” 

“Yes, I would.” 

“But you’re so much stronger.” 

“T like being strongest.” 

And then and there he expounded the doc- 
trine of the Survival, and Rufus began to 
shiver all over like a frightened pony. 

think it’s perfectly beastly. What'll 
happen to me? lick me. | 
wouldn't 


Anyone can 
have a chance.” 

The tears came into his round blue eyes 
and trickled down his freckled cheeks, and 
a sudden choking tenderness, a dim percep- 
tion of all that this one friend meant to him, 
made Robert fling his arm about 
hug him close. 


him and 


“YVes—you would. Because I'll look after 


you—always—honest injun——” 


There 
told to anyone, not even to 
was ashamed of it. He 

sillier 


Was one secret that he 


never 
Cosgrave. He 
knew it 


was silly 
than God—and_ he 
had almost succeeded in forgetting it when 


believing in 


it came true. It happened. Just when he 


was least expecting it, it came round th 
corner. First the music, a long way off, 
but growing louder and fiercer, so that it 
seemed as though his fan had suddenh 


jumped out of his brain and was running 
about by itself, doing just what it 
then lights, torches with streamin; 


fire that put out the street lamps altogether 


liked; 


and the shadows of people marching—run 


ning—leaping—capering 
Robert ran too. He did not stop to think 
what it was. He was wild with excitement, 


and as he ran he bounded into the air and 


waved his arms in a pent-up joy of livin; 


and moving 


At the corner where Acacia Grove met th 
High Street, Rufus Cosgrave squirmed out 
of the pushing, jostling crowd and caught 
hold of him. Te was capless, pantins H 
red hair stood on end. In the _ flickering 
torchlight he looked like a small, delirious 
Loga. 


say—Stonehouse—I was coming tol 
vou—it’s a circus—-thev're goimns all the wav 
down to the got their tent 


there—if we could only climb up somewhere 


Green—they've 
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—I can’t see a thing—not even the elephants’ 
legs.” 

“If we cut round by Griffith’s Road we'll 
get there first,” Robert shouted. “Only 
we've got to run like mad.” 

He seized Rufus by the hand, and they 
shot free of the procession, up and down 
dim and decorous streets, swerving round 
corners and past astonished policemen, 
whose “ Now then, you young devils!” was 
lost in the clatter of their feet. Cosgrave 
gasped, but Robert’s hold was relentless, 

mmpelling. He could have run faster by 
himself, but somehow he could not let Cos- 
grave go. “You've got to stick it,” he hissed 
y. “It’s only a minute.” 

Cosgrave had no choice but to “stick it. 
It did not even occur to him to resist, though 


his eyes seemed to be bulging out of his 
head and his lungs on the point of bursting. 
There, 
at the bottom of Griffith’s Road, they could 
Green, unfamiliar with its garish 


But the reward was near at hand. 


ights and the ghostly, gleaming tents. 

“We've done it!” Robert shouted. “ Hur- 
rah—hurrah ! ” 

They had, in fact, time to spare. The 
procession was still only half-way down the 
High Street, a dull red glow like the mouth 
ta hery cave 


widening with every minute 


as though to swallow them. There was in- 


deed a disconcerting crowd gathered round 
the chief entrance, but Robert was like a 


, cool and vigorous, strung up to the 


finest pitch of cunning. He wormed his way 
under the ropes, he edged and insinuated 
himself between the idle and good-natured 
onlooke with Cosgrave, tossed and buf 
feted, but still in tow, struggling in the 
backwash. At last they were through, next 


to the entrance and in the very tront row ot 


“Now vou'll see the ele phant,” Robert 
laughed triumphantly, “every bit of him.” 

“Oh, my word!” Cosgrave gasped. “Oh, 
my word!’ 

It was coming It made itself felt even 
before it came into sight by the sudden 
ensitv of the rowd, the anxious pressure 

) behind. the dete ined pushing back 
by the righteously indignant in front, the 
tranin of necks, indistinguishable, 
thrilline murmur. \ small boy, whom 
Robert recognized as the butcher’s son, evi- 


dently torn between the dignity and excite- 
ment of his new post, stalked ahead and 
thrust printed notices into the outstretched 
hands. Robert seized hold of one, but he 
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was too excited to read. He felt Rufus poke 
him insistently. 

“What’s it say—what’s it say?” 

“Shut up—I don’t know—look yourself.” 

There they were. The six torch-bearers 
were dressed like medizval pages, or near 
enough. Their tight-fitting cotton hose, 
sagging a little at the knees, were sky blue, 
and their tunics green and slashed with 
yellow. 


They wore jaunty velvet caps, and 
As they 
reached the entrance to the tent they halted, 
and with some uneasy shuffling formed up 


fascinating daggers ready to hand. 


on either side, making a splendid passage 
of fire for the ten Moorish horsemen who 
rode next—fierce fellows these, armed to the 
teeth, with black, shining faces and rolling 
eyes. A band struck up inside the tent to 
welcome them, and they rode through, 
scarcely bending their proud heads, much to 
the relief of the more timorous members of 
the crowd who had eyed the rear end of 
their noble steeds wit 
Unfortunately thi 


h a natural anxiety. 
torches smoked a good 
deal and there was some grumbling. 

was biggest and best s 
Rufus was 
treble. 


how in Europe,” 
reading aloud in a 


“ Un-pre-ce- 


squeaky 


} 
rented spectacles—per- 


forming sea-lions—great chariot race—the 
legless wonder from Iceland—Warogha, the 
missing link—the greatest | lady eques- 


trian, Madame Glori: Mad—mad 
oh, I can't read tl Gyp Labelle, the 
darling of the Folies Bergéres—what’s 
Folies Bergtres, Robert? Oh, my word— 
my word!” 
It was the Shetland p 


Robert the trouble of 


ynies that had saved 
replying that he didn’t 


know. After the ferocious magnificence of 
the Moorish gentlemen they came as a sort 
of comic relief. Even the lady with the 


rumbled at the smok- 
ing torches, recovered her good temper. 
“Why, 3 


the back yard—not an inch bigger than our 


feather hat, who had 


could keep one of them in 


collie, is he, ‘?—and Jim’s not full 


grown—not by ‘alf.” 

The elephants, a small one and a big 
one together to show off their absurd pro 
portions, came next. The earth shook under 
them. They waved their trunks hopefully 
from side to side, and their little brown 
eves, which seemed to have no relation to 


their bodies, isoners out 


ot the 


prison. 
The band inside had stopped, beaten in 
the hard-fought contest with its rival at 


peered out pt 


peep-holes of a monstrous moving 


ITH 

OM. 

rs? 

| 

less 
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the far end of the procession, which there- 
upon broke out into throaty, triumphant 
trumpet blasts and exultant roll of drums. 
Rufus clutched wildly at Robert's sleeve. 

“Oh, my word, just look at her—oh, my 
word!” 

Robert craned forward, peering round the 
embonpoint of the man next him. The pro- 
cession now scarcely moved, and there was 
a space between the last elephant and the 
great coal-black horse that followed—a 
wide, solemn space that invited you to 
realize that this was the finest sight you 
had ever seen in your life. He was indeed 
a splendid, terrifying creature. As Rufus 
Cosgrave said loudly, he was not like a 
human horse at all. One could imagine 
him having just burst out of hell, still 
breathing fire and smoke, and rolling his 
eyes in the anguish of his bridled wicked- 
ness. In the glare from the tent door he 
gleamed darkly, a wild thing of black 
flames, and those in the front row of the 
crowd trod nervously on the toes of those 
behind, edging out of reach of his restless, 
dancing hoofs. For it seemed impossible 
that the woman in the saddl¢ should be 
really his master. And yet she sat upright 
and unconcerned. In its black, close-fitting 
habit her supple body looked a living, vital 
part of the splendid beast. She was his 
brain, stronger than his savage instinct, and 
every threatening move of his great limbs 
was dictated to him without a sound, almost 
without a gesture. A touch of a slender, 
patent-leather boot set him prancing; an 
imperceptible twist of the wrist and he stood 
stock still, foam-flecked and helpless. It 
Was a proud, an awe-inspiring spectacle. 
And it was not only her fearless strength. 
She was fair and beautiful. So Robert saw 
her. He saw nothing else. He gazed and 
gazed, heart-stricken 

She was proud too. Robert saw how she 
disdained the gaping multitude. She rode 
with haughtily lifted head. She came riding 
out of the mists of his fancy into light, a 
living reality that he could take hold of 
and set up in his empty temple. 

But in a moment it was over. She 
looked away from him and rode forward, 
like a monarch into a grandly illuminated 
castle, amidst the whispered plaudits of her 
people. 

A little girl on a Shetland pony rode at 
her heels. Robert saw her without wanting 
to see her. She obtruded herself vulgarly. 
She was dressed as a page, her painfully 


thin legs looking like sticks of peppermint 
in their parti-coloured tughts, and either 
was, or pretended to be, terrified of her 
minute and tubbily good-natured mount. 
At its first move forward she fell upon its 
neck with shrill screams and clung on gro- 
tesquely, righting herself at last to make 
mock faces at the grinning crowd. 

More horsemen, camels, clowns on foot 
and clowns on donkeys. Finally the band, 
slightly winded by this time and playing 
raggedly. The torch-bearers formed up, 
and a large gentleman in riding-boots stood 
for a moment in the light. 

“To-morrow evening at cight o’clock—the 
first performance of the greatest show in 
urope—a unique opportunity—better book 
your seats early, ladies and gentlemen.” 

Then the flaps of the tent fell and all 
the lights and sounds seemed to go out 


at 
once. The crowd melted away, and only 
Robert and his companion remained gazing 
spellbound at the closed and silent cave 
which had swallowed all the enchantment. 

Rufus put his hands into his hair and 
tugged it desperately. 

“Oh, if only I could go—it only I could 
—don’t you want to go, Robert?’ 

Robert woke partially from his dream. 

“I'm going.” He turned, and with his 
hands thrust into his pockets began to walk 
homewards. Rufus trotted teverishly at 
his side. 


“T say, are you really—but th 


len you've 
got no people—jolly for you—I wish | 
hadn't—my pater’s so beastly strict—I'm 
scared of him—I say, when will you go?” 


“ To-morrow night, of course.” 
“Have you got the money?” 
“No, But Pl get it.” 

“Oh, L say—I wish 1 could—p’raps I 
could too—-I’ve got money—yes, I have 
even if it is in a beastly tin box. What's 
the good of saving till you're grown up? 
I shan’t want it then like I do now. It’s 


silly. All) grown-up people are silly. 
When I’m grown up I'll be different. I 
say, Robert, 1 can come with you, can't 

“Oh, yes, if you want to.” He was in 


different. 

Rufus brooded, his freckled face puckered 
with anxious contriving. 

“T sav, I’ve got an idea! IT! tell the 
pater you've asked me to come over and 
spend the evening with you at your place- 
it'll be sort of true, won't it? And then 
he'll never think about the money—you 
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Neither Scratch 


SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 
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NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
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LETIN THE WET 
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HIGH-GRADE_ 
SECOND - HAND 
FURNITURE 


DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


CASH or 


[ore who contemplate furnishing 


a new home, or adding to their 

present one, cannot do better 
than pay a visit to Jelks & Sons, for here 
they will find furniture that completely 
satisfies that instinct for the “ right thing” 
which is the natural heritage of every lover of 
fine furniture, and at prices that are exception- 
ally low in every case. That it pays to buy 
second-hand furniture made of thoroughly 
| seasoned wood and of the pre-war standard of 
| workmanship, in preference to that of present- 
| day manufacture, is a matter of common 
| knowledge and needs no further emphasis. 


| £100,000 
WORTH TOSELECT FROM 


Ihe unequalied immensity of stock contained in our 
huge showrooms, that cover an area exceeding 
250,000 square feet, is so arranged that a leisurely 
mepeotes is both convenient and interesting. You 
will not be importuned to buy, ; 


Monthy Bargain List sent Post Free. 
Prompt Attention to Country Orders, 
Business Hours: 9 108; Thursdays, close at 


| 1; Saturdays, 9 p.m. 
AND 


W. JELKS sons 


263-275 HOLLOWAY RD., 
LONDON, N.7. 
Telephone: North 2598 and 2599, 


‘Bus, Tram, or Piccadilly Tube to the door. 
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Thousands "of infant Rives 
saved yearly. 


Join in the fight against the waste 
of child life. 


Since 1914 the death rate of infants, under one year of age, 
has been reduced from 105 to 80 per 1,000 births. 


In other words, as a result of the fight against the waste of child life, 
thousands of infant lives are now being saved each year. 


In this great work SCOTT’S Emulsion continues to play an important part. 


Each year SCOTT'S Emulsion brings 
health and strength to thousands of 
weakly children and saves from the 
grave many little ones, who suffered 
from mal-nutrition and debility. 

Give SCOTT’S Emulsion regularly to 
your children during the trying winter 
months, 

You are helping in the fight against 
the waste of child life when you keep 
your children nourished by this lung- 
healing and body-building food. 

You can daily see your children grow 
more robust and contented, as they 
reap the benefits of the pure cod liver 
oil and tonic hypophosphites, which 
SCOTT’S Emulsion contains. 

Isn't it worth while to take home a bottle 
SCOITT’S Emulsion—TO-NIGHT ? 


SCOTT’S 


EMULSION 


SCOTT'S Emulsion may be safely relied upon, in cases of 


BRONCHITIS WASTING WHOOPINC-COUCH 
CONSUMPTION PNEUMONIA MEASLES AND TEETHING. 


COUCHS, COLDS 


EMULSIO) 


COD LIVER ¢/ 
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won't mind, will you? Itil never 
And if it does, Vl say I made it up.” 
“IT don't care. All right.” 


Rufus drew a great sigh of relief. 


come out. 


3 

She came on for the last time in the 
finale, when the whole circus, including 
the legiess wonder, paraded round the 
ring to the competitive efforts of both 
bands. Roberts eves followed her with 
anguish. It wasn’t happiness any more. 
He might have been a condemned man 


last ot life. A 
grubby youth with a hot, red face and a tray 


counting the minutes his 


slung round his eneck pushed his way be 


tween the benches shouting, 7 Signed 
photographs of the c'lebrities, twopence 


each!’’ in a raucous, indifferent voice. 


Robert waved to him and ke took no notice. 


“Hil hi!” Robert called faintly 

The youth stopped, He terribly 
bored at first, but his boredom became a 
cynical amusement There were twenty 
different photographs of Madame Gloria 
Moretti— Madan Moretti full face, side 
face, three-quarter face, and so on, with 
“Gloria Morett scrawled nobly across 


every one of them. Robert bought them all 


He was drunk and reckless with his despai 


ing love. The sales-boy winked at evervone 
in general 

“Takin? it ‘ard, ain't “e, the young 
dawg?” 

People smiled tolerantly. Pheir smiles 
said as plainly a> possible, “We remembe1 


being just as si 
them. It wasn’t 
ber. They had 


as that,” and Robert hated 


true. They didn’t remem 


He ha h rh iles-boy 
ran after him with it and stuck it on hi 
thick, fair hair back to front 

“There, you'll be losing your ‘ead next! 

It was dusk outside Phe evening pet 
formance began at once, and already a 
thick black strean ft people was pouring 
up the roped gangways and frothing and 


seething at the box-oftices 
when it had 


alternoon 


That 
eemed that the evening could 


never really « 


me, Robert had told himself 
that this was the last time, but now, stand 
ing on the dim outskirts of the crowd, he 
saw how impossible, how even wrong and 


faithless that decision ha 1 been So lone «i 
a shilling remained to him he 


he had to take 
people. 


had to go 


his place among her loval 
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Ele 


queue 


had 


when 


actually joined the box-office 
Rufus found him. 

Rufus had been running hard, and he was 

breath. 

“Oh, I say, Robert, where have you been? 

And 

I went round to your place, and Miss For 


Cosgrave 
out of 


1 waited and waited for you. then 


syth said she didn’t know, and she seemed 
and—oh, say- 
again, are 

But his heart had 


Robert nodded calmly. 
begun to beat thickly at the premonition of 


awfully worried—and 


voure not going your” 


disaster, 


“You might have told me. 


am.” 
Oh, I say, do 


listen—do come out a minute—I’m in an 
awful hole—there’s going to be an awful 

»w—Tm—IT'm so beastly scared.” 

Robert looked ahead of him. It meant 
osing his place. And yet, oddly enough, it 
lid not occur to him to refuse. He stood 
ut and they walked together towards the 
huddled army of caravans beyond the 
tents 


“What is it 
‘Its father 
told 


What's 
he’s 


the row?” 

got wind of something 
to 
noney-box when he comes home to-night. 


mothe he’s going m\ 


open 


| didn’t know he'd kept count—just the sort 


of beastly thing he would do—and oh, 
Robert, when he finds out I’ve been cram 

ming him hell kill me--he will, really.” 
Robert held Cosgrave’s sticky hand tight, 
and at that loyal, understanding pressure 
Cosegrave began to cry, shaking from head 
jerking out his words between his 

t Ing etn 

It's s-stupid to do w-wish | 
wasn't always c-crying about everything 
uiter all—he c-can’t kill me more than 
yn can he? But he’s such a beast—he 
h-hates anvone else to h-have a good time 
and tell He's alwavs so 7-iolly glad 
let into me or mother—and when he 
finds out we been stuliing him he—he 
goes mad and preaches for days and days 
Mother’s a brick. She gave me a shilling 
to put back—but he—he keeps her short and 
she has to tell about every penny. She 


she lost it. And 
Oh, Robert, you 


SAN she'll have to pretend 


its not enough, anyway 


don't know what a row there’ll be—some 
thing dreadful.” 

But Robert knew. He felt the cruel, 
familiar ruffinge of the nerves He heard 
the thud of his father’s step. It was as 


though Dr, Stonehouse had pushed off the 
earth that covered him and stood up. 


SY 
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“T say, we'll have to do something. How 
much did you take out?” 

“’Bout three shillings—there was an extra 
penny or two—p'raps he wouldnt 
that, though—I thought p’raps—oh, I don’t 
know what I thought—but I had to come to 
tell you—I hadn't anyone else.” 

Robert nodded. 

“T’ve got two bob—somewhere,” he heard 
himself saying casually and rather grandly. 


notice 


He knew now that he would never see he 
again. There was no struggle in his mind, 


because there did not seem to be any choice 
It wasn’t that litthe Cosgrave counted more 
—he hardly counted at all 
But she, if she knew he existed, would ex 
pect him to do the right, the fine thing. 
As he dug last, most precious shil- 
lings out of the chaos of his pockets he felt 
himself go sick and faint, just as he had 
done when, in a desperate fight, a boy bigger 
than himself had kicked his shin. 

“ There—you back, 
you? He'll 

Rufus stopped crying instantly, after the 
* mira 

“T say 


in that moment. 


those 


can put them can't 


never know, 

tlous fashion of his vears. 
you are a brick. 
Won't he be 


I knew you'd 


help somehow, sold though : 


I'll just love to see his beastly face! What 
luck—not having a father, like you. I say, 
though, is that all you've got? You won't 


be able to go to the 


show now—and your're 


so keen, aren't your” 
“Tt doesn't matter,” Robert answered care- 
lessly. “IT don’t mind much 


He began to 


not really.” 
Rufus 


walk on, 
valiantly at his heels. 


tagging 


“And—and if anyone asks, you'll sav I 
was at your place—doing  prep.—won't 
you?” 

“Oh, rather.” 

“It’s awfully decent of you. You don't 


mind telling fibs, do you, Robert?” 
“One has to,” Robert answered austerely. 
They stopped at the far end of the Green, 

where it dark and could hardly 
He heard Coserave breath 

through his 


was they 


see each other. 
ing heavily 


nose, almost 


snorting, oid then a timid, shamefaced 
whisper. 

we You are decent to me. I savy 1 do love 
you so, Robert.” 

It was an awful thing to have said. They 


both knew it. If 
them the shame have 
to their death. And yet it 
too. Never to be forgotten. 

“You 


had overheard 
haunted them 
was wonderful 


anvone 
would 


ouchtn’: rotten, stupid 


things like that—like silly girls.” And then, 
as though it had been torn from him, “1 
love you too, Rufus.” 

After that he ran madly so that Rufus 
could not overtake him, above all so that he 
could not hear the band which had begun to 


play the opening march. 


But 
began to 


had 
plot a 


before he stopped 


kven 


running he 


though he 


had made the great renunciation he could 
not he!lp hoping. After all there was to 
morrow. He would tell Christine every 
thing—-open his heart to her as to a good 
and understanding friend—and she would 
give him sixpence so that he could stand in 


the cheap places, or pe rhaps a hilling ae) 
that he could go twice. 

Hle would hug her and say 

“Its jolly to have someone like you, 


Christine.” 


And she would be enormously pleased, 


and in the dusk they would sit close to 
cether and he would tell her of th superb 
being who had changed the course of his 


life, who was like his mother and Francey 


sake 


and God, rolled into one, and tor whose 


pul ‘ 


happened just 


he had emptied the housekeeping 

Perhaps it would all have 
as he planned it could it have 
and But the 


closed and he had to wait a 


} appe ned 


then there. front door was 


lone time for 


e landlady’s heavy, answering tread 


Is that you, Master Robert? You'd 
better run up quick. Your aunt going to 
rive you a jacketing, IT can tell you.’ 

“Aunt” was the term with which Mrs 
Withers COVE red up what she considered 


privately to be an ambiguou 
Robert 


s relationship. 


~lunk past her. iwled up 


stairs with an ag iheration He 


OTESSIVe ce 


would show how much he cared Ile was 
not afraid of Christine. He had seen het 
unhappy too often. In a way he knew that 
he was stronger than she was For she was 
old and had no one to | e but himselt 
Christine sat by the table under the light. 
There was a drawer beside her which she 
had evidently torn out of its place in pant 
tricken haste, for the floor about her was 
littered with its contents—-cloves and hand 


She held a shzby, 
empty purse in her limp hand, and it was 
as though she had sat 
the strength to 
before 


kerchiefs and ribbons. 
because she 
stand. He 
hair 


dow n 
had no longer 
had not 


known how grey her 
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Use “ATORA” for Christmas Puddings and Mincemeat, 
and for nourishing, sustaining puddings every day of the year. 


ATORA 
Refined BEEF SUET 


is very economical, most nutritious, so convenient. 


The finest recipe for Mincemeat. 


Use it and have the best 

Mince Pies this Christmas. 
1)b. Shredded ATORA. 1lb. Chopped Apples 1lb Chopped Raisina. 
1 lb. Chopped Sultanas. 1b. Brown Sugar, 1 lb. Currants. 
4 lb. Citron Peel. 1» Candied |.emon Peel 1 Lemon 
4 lb. Candied Orange Peel. Nutmeg grated. 4% te. spoonful Salt 
2oz. >weet Almonds, blanched and chopped ‘{ pint of brandy or Whisky. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry ingredients 

together after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of 
lemon and the brandy or whisky. Mixall thoroug ily Ingredients can be 
put through small mincing machine instead of being chopped. 


Sold by all Grocers, Shredded ready for use in Puddings, 
Mincemeat, Pastry, eic., and in Blocks for Frying and Cooking. 


Sole Manufacturers: 
HUGON &CO.. 
MANCHESTER. 
The Originators of 
Refined Beef Suet. 


LINOLEUM «3 valuable 


Keep your linoleum in good condition and maintain } ws 


its v e by polishing it with RONUK RONUK \} 
lengthens the life of linoleum by protecting it against -- Vaseline Pt oe 
wear an 


id 
d damp, besides enhancing its appearance A} CAMPHOR ICE } 
and brightening the colours and pattern. 


Sanitary 
ONU FLOOR 
POLISH 


["LENGTHENS THE LIFE OF LINO’ | | 


Made from selected materials | 
is why RONUK polishes so 4 3 / / 
quickly and easily and its etfect \ For POUGRERE 
Sold Everywhere. | 
Write teaticto: \ Jans mnproves tke 


RONUK, LTD., Portslade, 
SUSSEX. 1 
4 


> 
Ln COK nterach? the effects 
B. \ of Aarsh winds, Sun Burn 
| \ house work, | 


\ exture GX whe skin, € 
\ 

| 
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CHESEBROUCH MFC:CO & 
HOLBORN: 1 


When buying: 
RONU K, 
ask to see the 


ONUK 
Home Polisher 
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Japanese Pearls, 


PO 


00000009 


The Finest Imitation Pearls 
yet Produced. 

The fact that these pearls are largely the product 

of the oyster is the reason of their lustrous 


beauty, and renders them indistinguishable from 
the finest natural pearls. 


3 200000000000000 oe 


We invite you to make the 
comparison yourself. 


We shall be pleased to send a beautiful graduated 
string or rope of these wonderful Japanese Pearls 


on receipt of remittance. : 
18-inch 24inch 36-inch 
50/- 70/- 90/- 
If not entirely satisfied remittance returned with- 


TOSHIMO (TOKYO) 


c/o Martin's British and Foreign 
Service, 6 Cheapside, London, E.C.4. 


t 
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BRINGS HOME 
A USEFUL PRESENT 


The wise Father, being that Christmas 
Time, with its cakes, joints. or turkeys bigger 
than usual, brings into service all the pots and 
pans the little wife can lay hands on, takes home 
Fluxite. Filuxite will speedily put all pots and 
pans in apple-pie order—no trouble—no fuss—no 
last-minute despair : ‘‘ I can’t use that pot—it's got 
a hole in it.” All mechanics will have 


FLUXITE 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware oad Ironmongery Stores seli Fluxite in tins, price 
14 anid 28. 

BUY A TIN TO-DAY. 
Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to show you the neat 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET. 


It is perfectly sin ple to use, and will .ast for years in constant use. 
It contains a special “smali-space aged og with non-heatir 

metal handle, a Pocket Klow-Lamp, Fiusite, | er, and 
instruciions. Price 10/6, Sample Set, post pail LU ted King tom, 


FLUXITE, LTD., 226 Bevington St., Bermondsey, Engiand. 


WARDROBE 


Ther m in every home coe 
this Useful Wardrobe because it res 
under the bed. It gives the additi = Price 77/6 
accommodation for Dresses, SE, Carr. 
which mestly every woman any Station 
TUCK-AWAY is made in Solid oak and well U.K. Money 
finished fitted with handle id Stors, S1Z€ recurmed t/ met 
3 ft. 8 im wide by 2 ft. 8 


DOWNINGS, 
Deyt. 26, 

61 London Rd., 

London, 8.E. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES 


Under Royal Patronage.) 
Please read and think this matter over 
IND Ladies are wanted to ho'd small Afternoon Tea Sales 
of given Work—or larger ones if possible. The General 
Fund is in a serious Condition, which causes me much anxiety. 
We must try and get £1,000 by the end of December This 
could easily be done by Sales of given Work, and small or 
large Donations 

We must not enter 1922 in del t 
Ladies do what they can 
as they are able. 

I beg, and I beg—but alas! it seems hopeless. Everyone 
seems blind or deaf to my call, save when 11 is for especially 
sad cases. Then help comes liberally and cheerfully, for 
which I am thankful 

The General Fund is the backbone of the Society, and this 
spinal cord is at present in a very weak state. Please send 


money esen. EDITH SMALLWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, MALVERN, 


; So, please, will energetic 
work and sell their work, and give 


Complaints. 


the flow of blood- 


iat delightful 


at home with our 
small, 


HE health value of Thermal d 
fact. Nothing else is so etiective in preventing 
Colds, Influenza, 


compact space 
Complete, with SAFETY OUTSIDE HEATER, &c. 
Write for Bath Book, & 24, Post Pree. 


J. FOOT & SON Ltd. (Dept. B 24), 171 New Bond St.,Loadon, W.1. 


(Hot Air or Vapour) Bathing is ar 
sickness, or for the 


Skin, Liver, 


established 


cure of 
and Kidney 


Rheumatism, Sciatica, Blood, 


It eliminates the poisonous matters from the system, increases 
the life 
recuperates and revitalises the 
feeling of 
ws anliness, and is helpful in every way 

Every form of Hot Au, 
Patent 


current—ireed from its impurities, clears the skin, 
ena quiets the nerves, rests the tired, creates 
inviz rated health and = strength, insures periect 
Vapour, or Medicated Baths can be enjoyed privately 
Satety Cabinet. When not in use it tolds into a 


lf @7e 
| 
4 
Foots’ Bath Cabinet 
NSS = 
i _ 


was. Her face and 
hike a dead leaf, 
He stood hesitating in the doorw: 


they looked at one another. There 


wa too, withered 
and 
no 


Was 


question of punishment or reproof between 
them. It was the old days over again 
when they had clung together in the face 
of a common. peril—helpless and horribly 
afraid. She tried to smile and push the 


empty purse out ot sight as though it wer 


of all. 


no account at And all at once he 
was ashamed and miserable with pity. 

“T was beginning to get quite worried 
about vou.” He could hardly hear her. 
“Where have you been, Robert 

He answered heavily, not moving from 
the doorway where he hune like a sullen 
shadow. 

“At the circus.” 

“Is there a circus? Why didn’t Mrs. 
Withers tell me? If [ had known that I 
shouldn't have worried. expect you were 
there yesterday too—and the day before, 


weren’t you, dear?” 
He she 


everything back into the 


bundle 
drawer as though 


nodded, and bevan to 


last a 


at tiresome question had been satis 
factorily settled. 
“T knew it was all right. Mr. Ricardo 


was here this afternoon 
ill thought 
couldn't 


He thought [ was 


he you had told him’ you 


because | 


me was ill. I said I 
had had to stay at home-—-it was easier—lI 
knew there had been a mistake.” 

The old again Ihe were confedet 
ates, and she had led to shield him, even 
from herself. She was looking past him as 
though she saw. someone tanding behind 
him in the dark passage lle was so sure 
of it that he wanted to turn round. But he 
did not dare. 

“Towish I'd known Wi we might have 
Lone together used to be very fond of 
a good circus Did they have elephants ? 
Robert—Robert, dear, why didn’t vou tell 
me about 1 

He shook |} head Ile knew now that 
he could never have td her or made hei 
understand She would have thought him 
or dis] 

It was a secret thir inside himself. If 
he tried to drag it out and show it her no 
one could tell what would happen to it. 


She sighe 
“it's 
been at home 
the money, 
forgot to 


If if had 
asked me for 
And 


been a 


away all day. 


you would have 
wouldn't 


tell 


you? then 


I've 


you 
hittle 


me, Sut 
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worried—you didn’t take it all, did you, 


deat 
, I did. I sp 
And then | 


He saw th 


it at the circus. 


some to Cosgrave. 


nt 
VAVE 


e blood rush up wildly into he 


white face. Che next minute she had 
laughed—a gay, unfamiliar laugh—and_ he 
winced and shivered as though she had 
struck him. 


father—that’s 
He 


kind, generous things—giving 


“Why, that’s so like vour 


just what your father would have done. 


loved 
money away. 

Hle ran t 

stammerimne passionatery, 
I won't 
She 


her himself against 


like my 
be.” 

petted him 
ol 
mustnt 
Was 


n not 


tenderly. She was 


now and herselt. 
“You 


fathet 


Pe ople 


sure 
You 


man In Many Ways. 


say that, Robert 


a wondertul 


didn’t understand him—only yor 


mother and |. If vour mother had lived it 
would all have been quite ditferent. Hy 
Was untortunate and otten very unhappy. 


Che 
he despised 
You're 


did you! 


thinks 
it. It 
that too. 
didn't 


world But 


him 


» much of money, 
nothing to 
You didn’t rez : 
a great deal. It 


But I had t 


Was 
like 
It 


Was just a beginning. 


seem 


have 


do without food. ve been hungry some 

times—I think I ought to tell you this, sé 
that vou understand—lI've looked into shop 
windows at lunch time. You see, it was t 

pay tor the time when you are preparing t 

be a doctor It means hundreds of pounds 
Robert But calculated that 


litthe every week—-I'd manage it 
die or lose my work.” 

Don’t Christine—please don't h, Chr 
tine!” 

“It lost my work——Mr, Percy is very 
kind Ile is an old triend and knows the 
position But he has his business to con 
ider. Um not quick—my eves aren’t strong. 
Che ire younger, cleverer people. We've 
rot to look things in tl tace, Robert. If 
1 lost my work there would be nothing bi 
tween us and the workhouse—nothing—no 
thir nothing.” 

He was shiverine as if with bitter ) 
His teeth chattered in his head. He cauech 
a ghostlike glimpse of a boy in the elas 
opposite—-a strange, untamuliar figure wit 
a white, tear-stained face and haggard eve: 
and tair hair all on end 


“Oh, Christine, frightened!” 


‘You think money must come from some 
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will That 


He was 


where. ‘Something turn up.’ 
was what your father used to say. 
so hopeful. It wasn't that it 
shouldn’t turn up. But I was younger and 
stronger then—I can't begin again—lI can't 
—I can't. If you're Robert, I 
cant go on.” 

will be good, 
won't spend money ever again 


possible 


not good, 


tell lies. I 
won't love 


won't 


anyone but you. | won't be a doctor; Pll 
be something cheap—now.” 
He had forgotten the photographs, He 


still held them in one tightly-clenched hand 
But she had seen them. And all at once 
she braced herself as though to meet an 
implacable enemy. She took the pictures 
from him. With a terrible ironic calm she 
sorted them from his pockets and spread 
them out on the table like a pack of cards. 
He dared not look at her. 

“So that’s what you liked so much, Robert 

-that’s what you spent the money on-— 
it’s the old story—beginning again—only 
worse.” She added, almost to herself, “A 
vulgar, common woman.” 

She put her face between her hands. 
could hear her quiet crying. It was awful, 
But he could not comfort her. He could 
only stare aghast at that row of faces, grin- 
ning, smirking, arrogant, insolent faces. 

It was true. The jolly lights had been 
The band had stopped playing. 


He 


turned out. 
A vulgar—common woman. 


He stood with his back the circus 
entrance, where he could smell the sawdust 
and hear the hum of the audience crowding 
into their seats. The invisible band gave 
funny noises like a man clearing his throat. 
There was still a number of people coming 


to 


in--some strolling idly, others pulled along 
their excited charges. It was queer, 


Robert thought, that they should be excited. 


by 


The smell of the sawdust made him feel 
rather sick. 

He gave out his last handbill. N obody 
noticed him. They took the slip of paper 
which he thrust into their hands without 


looking at him. He went and stood at the 
box-ofiice where the big man in riding-boots 
was counting out his money. It was a high 
box-ottice, so that Robert had to stand on 
tip-toe to seen. 

“T've finished,” he said. 

The man glanced at him and then remem 
bered 

“Oh, the 
Given ‘em all out, eh? 
the rubbish heap? Well, what is it?” 

my sixpence.” 

“Oh, sixpence [ promised you, did 1? 


be 


ves vou're 


feller— 
Not thrown ’em on 


young 


want 


Well, here’s a shilling seat. That'll do 
better, eh what? You can go in now right 
away.” 


“T want my sixpence.’ 

“You don’t want—dont want to go to the 
circus?” 

“TI don’t like circuses.” 

The big man stared down at the white, 
set face gazing stolidly back at him over 
the wooden ledge. 
nantly across, 

“Well, of all the unnatural, ungrateful 
young jackanapes— 

But he was so astonished that he had to 
lean of his and watch the blas 
phemer, a quaint figure, bowed as though 
under a heavy its hands thrust 
hard into its pockets, stalk away from the 
grea. tent, and without so much as a back 
ward glance lose itself among the crowd. 


He tossed the coin indig 


out box 


burden, 


(To be continued) 


¢ — 


The Children’s Christmas 


An ideal present for a boy or girl this Christmastide is the Jubilee Volume 


of LITTLE FOLKS. 


It contains a sheaf of stories, long and short, hundreds 


of choice illustrations in colour and black and white, and messages from 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Mr. Lloyd George, etc. 
to show you the Jubilee Volume of LITTLE FOLKS. 


Ask your bookseller 
Price 6s. 6d. 


(7s. 6d. cloth covered). 
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‘THE HOPE OF 


Mr. E. P. KINSELLA, 


The Well-known Poster and Black-and-White Artist, Film Producer, etc,, writes — 


“It is a good many years ago since I wrote telling you how beneficial Phosferine had always 
proved itself in my case. Since those early days I have, if anything, realised more than ever how 
indispensable Phosferine is to a busy man. My business activities keep me immersed and fully 
employed—art work and film production, the latest of which is an adaptation in story iorm of 
my well-known ‘Hope of His Side’ picture (and shortly to be trade shown), of which 4,000,000 
have been sold. There is nothing in any way to equal. Phosferine in overcoming the effects of 
Brain Fag, Nerve Exhaustion and Lassitude. I am quite sure I could not get through the very 
great amount of work I do if it were not for Phosferine, which gives me a large reserve of vital 
force to draw upon. It would interest you to know that nurses I have employed, and also my 
doctor, agree that I cannot do better than to continue with such a reliable tonic as Phosferine." 
11, Orange Street, Haymarket 


This famous Artist considers the prodigious volume of varied work he 
accomplishes, is entirely due to the phenomenal revitalising powers of 
Phosferine—Phosferine endows all his nerve organisms with the power to 
provide the vital force to conduct his diverse enterprises with such 
unfailing success 


When you require the Greatest of all Tonic Medicines, see that you get 


PHOSFERINE 


A PROVEN REMEDY FOR 


influenza Nouralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Nervous Debility Maternity Weakness Neuwritis Malaria 
indigestion Premature Oecay Faintness Rheumatism 
Siccplessness Mental Exhavstion Brain fag Headache 
Exhausticn Loss of Appetite Anzemia Sciatica 
Phosferine has a world-wide repute for curing disorders of the nervous system more completely and speedily and at less cost 


than any other preparation 


SPECIAL BUSINESS AND SPORTS NOTE 


Phosferine is made in | iqui'! and Tablets, the Tablet form being particularly c nvenien fir Business Men a d Women, 
all Outdoor Workers, ‘Travellers, Sportsmen, etc. It can be use! by anyone any time, anywhere, in accurate doses, 
as no waier is required The 38/- tube is small enough to carry in the p cket, and contains “0 doses Sold by all 


Chemists, >tores, «t Prices 1/3, & "J 
The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 
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NEURASTHENIA 


(The Twentieth Century Disease) 
NATURE’S OWN CURE 


Medicines and 
have alike 


crugs, diet treatments, exercise and “rest 


cures proved incapable of, or only partially and 
temporarily success'ul in, overcoming this condition. Small 
wonder, then, that the neurasthenic despairs of a cure— 
regards him-elf or herself as incurabl 

Neurasthenia arises from lack ot Nerve Force. The only 
method of restoring lost Nerve Force is to recharge the system 
with Electricity, the natural torce secreted in the aur we bre athe, 
ind which in wselt is scarcely distinguishable from Nerve 


Force. For years the difficulty of the Scientist and the 
Physician has been to tind a means, at once cheap, convenient, 


DON'T HESITATE. INDECISION NOW MAY 


Make UpYour wind GUIDE COST YOU A Lirt-TIME 
to Investigate the HEA. OF ILL HEALTH AND 
PULVERMACHER ALTH SUFFERING. WRITE 
ELECIRIC TREAT: stRENcrn FOR FREE PARTICU- 
MENT 10-DAY. LARS 10-DAY 


sud comfortable to the patient, of employing this great vitalizing 
natural force. Until the Pulvermacher Electrological Treat 
ment overcame the-e ages mas, Electrical Treatment was tar 
too costly, too cumbrous, uf too much confined to e xpensive 
hospitals and institutions a any but a very rich minority. 


ELECTRICITY—THE NATURAL CURE 


To-day the Pulvermacher 
form within the 
successiul 


lreatment 
teach of all, uu 


form of Electrical 


brings Moin us best 
an carry out this most 
lreatment in your own home. 
You can wear the Pulvermacher Electrical Appliances at work 
at play. 


HAVE YOU ANY OF THESE SYMPTOMS? 


If your nerves are weak or disor 
iw you have numbness 
rood over 


ered, your limbs tremble, 
or nerve pains, 1f you are inclined to 
your aflairs, i! you are nervous, tUmorous, and 
undecided, uo you worry over tritles and tear tor the tuture, it 
your memory and will are weak, if you lack self-confidence, if 
feel crushed and choked im a railway 
you teel dizzy in open thor 
among a crowd—these are all 


carnage or closed 
rooms, sighiares or nervous 


symptoms of Neurasthe mia, 
and should not be neglected. \ kree Book, entitled d 
Guide to Health and Strength,” descrites how the wonderfully 


successtul Pulvermacher Klectrological Treatment 


cures qu ckly 


nd permanently Neurasthenia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Nervous 
Di-orders, and the many tunctional woubles due to lack of 
Nerve bor 


—<INQUIRY COUPON.— 


by posting ths FREE FORM TO.DAY you will 


receive the “Guipe To AND SrRENGTH, which 
has punted the way successtully to thousands. You place 
yourself under no ubhigation by applying this Book and 


particulars of the Pulvermacher Apphances. 


Address 


Post tothe Su» rintendent, 
tro.og: al institute, 
wae Mill, Lon .on, «.C.4 


Pulvermacher E ec 
Vulcan Mouse, 56 Lud 


D 


Petronised by H. M. THE or Swasen. 
This pheromenal Offer is mare to the ver (Dec. 


? 
re to P.O. tor 16/6" te r cirect from our Looms to 
our aridres. ¢ r PRUDENTI 


TiAl 
REAL SEAT. ESS RBORYER-D 


- 


t Furkey nab e-« 


and Act Colouring t arge 
eno t 

GIVEN inary aed 

AWAY RUG 


lered, m aod Here 
m, Greens, Blues 


y we 
Py in all size aterial 
eqita: 10 wo row 
btamne lire ! 


IM Pr fits. Over 
on curing the past twelve months. 
yey 


pproved, 
Thousands 
t Repe 
rdw a 
Testm nial 
received 
every 
Carpe we 
ABSO 
LUTELY 
AWAY 
POST PREE 4 ver, hand. 
some Rug to match, or we w lls nd TWOCAR i 1 WU KUGS for 
REMARKABLE TESTIMON: ALS. 
lage, Le ahulme, 11th A Mr. L. W 
dime or te Car esa 
I wa t mers 
arpet ‘rom yo “ yur 
ave now, air condi 
4 yo 1 years ag Galaxy Bar 
gain Catalocue ‘of Carpets, te orthra: Linoleums Blarke s. Bed 


Bedd.n 
The Quiver 
F. H/DGSON & Dept 
and M rchants, WOODSLEV R 


Tabie Linens, ‘urtains &-., Post Free, if men toning 
ec.) when writing. a i Ps payabi to 

Manufacturers Im: orters 
Ao CITY oF LE-DS. 


GOOD! IT’S MASON’S! 


Send @2/- in stamps or P.O. to 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM 
and they will send you per 
Parcels Post 
TWO BOTTLES 
MASON’S WINE ESSENCE 


Ginger, Raspberry, Orange 
or Elderberry flavours. 


Absolutely the finest, 
cheapest and best drink 
for Children’s Parties 
and Winter Festivities. 


Bissell sweeping is the deaness sweeping. 

Raises no aust. See that you get a 
* Bissell,” Tue name is on the sweeper, 

There 18 no other “just as good." 


With Ball Bearings 
and Rubber Corner 
Bullers. 


MARKT & CO., L¢d., 98 Clerkenwell Road, Londorm 
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NARBUTTS 


PLASTICINE 


“ THE HAPPY ‘You Will 
FAMILY CIRCLE” 


Never Regret 


the gift of one of our 
COMPLETE MODELLER 
Outfits toa boy or girl. A never- 
ending source of fun and amuse- 
ment for young and old. 

Write for full Catalogue, or send for one 
of the Outfits. 


Complete, 4/9 & 6/9 
Brilliant, 3/3 


Builder, 4/3 & 8/6 
Plastic Pictures, 3/9 


NOV-LART 
A New Stencil Picture Process. 
2/4, 4/3, 8/3, post free. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, 


LTD., 


27 Bathampton, Bath. 


Telephone : Hop 746. 


Telegrams : Economical, Rothlow, London. 


Established Over 


| 
TD BUNGALOWS 
WORKSHOPS 
> BILLIARD 
ROOMS 
ALI. RAL Le 
H.M. GOVERNMENT SEMI - PERMANENT BUILDINGS 
BUILDINGS OFFICES 
IN IRON, TIMBER and anne 
our toxc COMPOSITE CONSTRUCTION | 
COMPREHENSIVI 
EXPERIENCE CHAPELS 
GYMNASIUMS 
BEST FREE FOR BUILDINGS STUDIOS 
SERVICE TO MEET ALL A 
REQUIREMENTS FOOTBALL 
STANDS 
PAVILIONS 
Itlestrated Offices & Works- GOLF HOUSES 
Brochure on  SQUTH BERMONDSEY 10s? !TALS 
pplication, 


LONDON, S.E.16 


| SHELTERS 


THE LARGEST ACTUAL MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE. 
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Jor a free test af this wv 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
South African Branch: 70 Pritchard Street, P.O. Box 7222. Johannesburg. 


THE VITAL POWER 


OF THE HUMAN BODY. IT CAN BE RECAINED. 


The force that runs the human machine is stored in the nerves, This 
nervous energy, as it is called, is only another name for electricity. 

If any organ of your body is weak and inactive, it means that the 
nerves which control it lack power. This must be restored betore the 
affected part can pertorm its proper functions, It does no good to 
take drugs for sucha condition as this. You can only effect a cure by 
replacing the energy that has been lost. Drugs are poisons—electricity 
is life. 

Saturate your nerves with a g 
Battery for an hour each day. 
influence in the same way that 
soon as the power is turned on. 

The ‘* Ajax”’ is a self-charged body battery which generates a steady 
unbroken stream of galvanic electricity, and infuses it into the nerves 
in just therightvolume, It builds up vitality and strength, and cures all 
ailments resulting from a debilitated state of the nerves and vital organs. 
Men who suffer from failing vitality, debility, or any of the usual 
weaknesses, will find that the ‘‘Ajax'’ Body Battery, together with the 
electric suspensory attacnment, will quickly put them into good con 
dition. It is a natural remedy, and those who have used it will tell 
you that it does all we claim for it. 


THIS IS FREE. 


lowing current from the '* Ajax " Body 
The weak organs will respond to its 
an electric motor starts whirling as 


Well send you our Free Book, which tells all about the Battery, how cures ml ’ t 
does, together with Jull injormation concerning the tre atment. This b is ed, cand 
explains many Cainga you she know about the cause and cure of Mf} » he 
the man Nature intended you to be, send for the book a once, if you ca t call at the Institute 


ondersul Batte y. 


imitated, but 
never equalled 


Light on your pocket 
and Light on your feet 


They give a light and noiseless tread and 


keep out all damp; long walks on rough 


roads are pleasant instead of fatiguing. Get 


Wood - Milnes fitted 
save leather and prolong the life of footwear. 


without delay; they 


Ideal for golf and all forms of outdoor sports. 


WOOD-MIINE 


“SERVICE” 
RuBBER HEELS 


Made by the pioneers of the rubber heel industry. British 
throughout. Any bootman will fit them, Ask for Wood- 
Milne ‘‘Service” Soles and Heels and see the Name on 


Every Pair 
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The House of CAaSSEl] 


The publication of this new technical serial—the first 
numbers of which have had an enormous sale—offers 
exceptional opportunities to all interested in Metal- 
working to obtain expert instruction in easily under- 
stood form and at extremely low cost. 
efhciency can be definitely ae by becoming a 
regular reader of 


Per Ed'ted by BERNARD E. JONES, Editor of Per 


Part WORK,” 


“THE AMATEUR MECHANIC,” etc. 


Secure the 


back numbers 
af once and order regularly. 


net 


To be completed in 24 Fortnightly Parts. 


= 


ELECTRICAL / 


WONDERS 
OF THE WORLD 


The complete work will contain Six 
in Colour and Eighteen 
in Photogravure, 


hundreds 


Frontispieces /- Per 
Part 
net 


To be completed in 24 Fortnightly Parts 


in addition to many 
of Photographs and Diagrams. 


Several Parts already Published. Give your 
order at once, to avoid disappointment. 


House of Cassell }}| 


Y our personal 


THE 
ENTHRALLING 
STORY of MANS 
MASTERY of a 
GIANT FORCE 
of NATURE. It is 
FULL of VIVID 
INTEREST, FAS- 
CINATING 
FACTS and WON- 
DERFUL PIC- 
TURES appealing 
to READERS 


& OLD. 


The 
Metalworker 


Che Best Books for 
Christmas Gifts 


Mr. PUNCH’S HISTORY S MARY DAVIES AND A 


OF MODERN ENGLAND 
CHARLES L. GRAVES 


All that is piquant, picturesque, or useful 
in the Punch record—1841-1914—is here 
reproduced to entertain, to instruct, and 


to edify. ‘* A book ot absorbing interest,"’ 
savs Truth; ‘‘one of very real historical 
value."’ 


Four Vols. (Vols. I. and II. Now Ready. Vols. 
HI. and IV. veady early 1922 The Set, 
£3 3s. net. 


“PUNCH” DRAWINGS 
BY F. H. TOWNSEND 


With a foreword by }. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
A collection of nearly 300 humorous draw- 
ings and cartoons, the work of the late 
F. H. Townsenpv. In it is found a 
fascinating summary of political and social 
affairs, sports, etc., of the sixteen years 
of his association with Punch. A worthy 
memorial to one of the foremost British 
black-and-white artists 

Cloth vilt. 31s, 6d. net. 


A GENERAL HISTORY 
OF PORCELAIN 


WILLIAM BURTON 


A complete survey, delightfully written, 
displaying the knowledge, research, and 
enthusiasm of probably the greatest living 
authority on this fascinating subject 

Two Vols. With 32 Coloured Plates and So tn 
Blach-and-Whit £4 4s. net. 


WANDERINGS OF A 
NATURALIST 

SETON GORDON, F.Z.S. 
‘*A delightful blend of Art, Science, and 
Literature.”—Aberdeen Free 
charm of style,’’ says the Morning Post, ** is 
beyond praise,’ and will lead the reader 
‘*to adventure with him in a naturalist’s 
paradise."’—Daily Chronicl: 
With 78 Photographs 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS 

NEW ISSUF 
Being reproductions in Colour on canvas- 
surface paper of the masterpieces of the 
famous British and European Galleries 
Mr. G. K. Cuesterton has contributed a 
valuable Introduction to the work 
Two Vols. Cloth gilt 


15s. net. 


42s. net. 


THE MANOR OF EBURY 
CHARLES T. GATTY, F.S.A. 
**A Book about Old London. .. . It 
narrates the history of a fragment of the 
‘brown old earth’ which, whatever may 
have been its surface changes, remains 
worshipful to the end.'’—The Rt. Hon. 
AUGUSTINE BirRELL in The Times. 

Two Vols. With 8 Photogravures, 30 other 
Plates and a Map. 63s. net. 


CASSELL’S NEW ATLAS 
Edited by GEORGE PHILIP, 
F.R.G.S. 
A geographical survey of the New Era 
dealing with territorial changes and inter 
national relation, travel and communication, 
history and colonization, with introductory 
notes. 144 Pages of Maps and an Index of 
35,000 names, 
Cith Boards 21s. net. 
Half-leather 31s. 6d. net. 


MY LIFE OF SONG 
MADAME TEI1RAZZINI 
** Vivacious and amusing 
with racy 
Times. 

‘**A wealth of anecdotes, of strange ad 
ventures and experiences . . interesting 
not only to her many admirers, but to the 
student of lite in general.”— Daily Telegraph 
With Photogvavure Frontispiece and 8 Plates. 

21s. net. 


HORSES AND MOVEMENT 
From Paintings and Drawings by 
D. LUARD 

With a note on the Drawing of Movement 
by the Artist and a Foreword by Martin 

‘‘A valuable study of the consideration 
which govern the rendering of movement 


enlivened 
touches of personality.”’. Th. 


by the artist.’'— Manchester Guardian, 
im Colour and 24 in Half-tone. 
15s. net. 


GREAT PICTURES by 
GREAT PAINTERS 
NEW ISSUE 


A magnificent series of too Pictures by the 
World's Leading Painters. Reproduced 
on canvas-surface paper. 

Two Vols. Cloth gilt 42s. net. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 

THE CHRONICLES OF A GAY 

GORDON 

Brig.-Gen J. M. Gordon, C.B. 
With 9 Plates. Cloth, ros, 6d. net. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF DEAN 

FREMANTLE 


Chief.y by Himself—Edited by the 
Master of the iemple 

With Plates 
RECOLLECTIONS 
Sir Charies W. Macara, Bart. 


7s. 6d. net. 


With Photozravure Frontispiece, 75. 6d. 
J. KEIR HARDIE: A Biography. 
William Stewart. Cloth, 1<s. net. 
GARDENING 
THE COMPLETE GARDENER 
H. H. Thomas. Cloth Gilt, 8s. 6d. net. 
REFERENCE 


CASSELL’S CLASSIFIED QUO. 
TATIONS. W. Gurney Benham 


Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. Full Leather, 17s. 6d. net. 

DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND 
FABLE Rev. Dr. Brewer 
Cloth, 15s. net. Two Vols., Half Morocco, 21s. net. 


HISTORICAL 

THE OUTLINE Ot HISTORY 
H. G. We ls.) With about 208 Ma ps, lime 
Diagram ne Drawings by J. F. Moreahin, Com- 
plete in On Vol., fully indexed. Cloth, 21s. net. 
THE TRADERS 

Archibald Hurd. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net 
GENERAL 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A., D.D. 


Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


MAKERS OF THE NEW WORLD 


“‘One Who Knows Them.”’ 


With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE TRUE - TONE VIOLIN 
W. J. Farreil 
With S$ Plates and other Ilustrations. Cloth, 5s. net. 
FICTION 
ETHFL M. DELL 
The Obstacle Race. ;:. &i. net. 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 
Joanna Godden. 8s. net. 
BARONESS ORCZY 
Castles in the Air. °&s 6d. net. 


WARWICK DEEPING 
The House of Adventure. 8s 


FREE to CHUMS readers | 


A Useful Chums ’”’ Diary 
A Magnificent Penknife 


Xmas Humber 


DECEMBER a 10d. net 


Given away with every copy is a 
Splendid Colour Plate showing 
the Coats of Arms of Famous Schools. 


This issue contains four long 
complete Christmas stories by 
Gunby Hadath, H. Mortimer Batten 
and others ; also the opening chapters 
of a splendid New School Serial 
by Alfred Judd, and long instalments 
of serials by S. Walkey and Major 
Charles Gilson. 


Altogether a grand bumper number, 
with over a dozen complete stories, 
articles on Stamps, Hobbies, 
Sports, Christmas Tricks, with 
a number of Competitions, etc. 
The best 
obtainable 


value for money 


od. net. 


GIVE BOOKS THIS YEAR 
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Gifts for Children 


THE BEST ANNUALS 


For all BOYS and GIRLS 


CHUMS 


With 12 magnificent Colour Plates, and hundreds 
Of Pictures in Half-tome and Line. Cloth gilt, 


CASSELL’S 12s. 6d. net. 
CHILDREN’SANNUAL 


With a carce number ot [llustvations in Colour and 
ck and-IWhite. Cloth, gilt edges, 78. 6d. net; 
ficture boards, 6s. net. 


THE BRITISH BOY’S 
ANNUAL 


With 4 Colour Pictures and a profusion of other 
Illustrations. gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BRITISH GIRL’S 
ANNUAL 


With 4 Co our Pictures and a profusion of other 
liustrations Cloth gilt, 7a. 6d. net. 


LITTLE FOLKS 
SPECIAL JUBILEE VOLUME 


Projusely :llustratea. Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
Picture boards, 6%. 6d. net. 


BO-PEEP: A Picture Book 


Annual for Little People. 
With many distinctive Lilustrations, Cloth, 5s. 
net; Picture boards, 4s. net. 


TINY TOTS : A Picture Book 


Annual for the Very Little Ones. 


Profusely iilustrated with beautiful bictures in 
Colour. Cloth, 4s. net; /'icture boards, 3s. net. 


NEW PICTURE BOOKS 


Each volume is artistically produced on good paper, 
illustrated wih Pictures in Colour and many in 
and-White, and contains stories and poems by the 
best authors for childr n. Charming Picture Covers. 


YOUR VERY OWN BOOK 2b. 64. net 
TWILIGHT TALES 2s. 6d. net 
PICTURES ano STORIES For You 


2s. 6d. net 

BEST NURSERY RHYMES 
_ 2s. 6d. net 
EASY-TO-READ STORIES © 2s. net 
WEE FOLKS’ BOOK 2s. net 
A BOOK OF HAPPY STORIES 


2s. net 


CASSELL’S 


EMPIRE LIBRARY 


Fach volume averages 320 pages, and contains ¢ 
trations by | artests reproduced in Colour. 
¢ books are bound in handsome cloth. 6s. net each 


SCOU TS OF THE BAGHDAD 
PATROLS. Lt.-Col. F. S. Brereton. 
BROTHERS OF THE BROWN 
OWL. Georges Carpentier. 

THE SOCIETY OF THE TOR.-. 
TOISE MASK. Major Charles Gilson. 
HUSSARS OF THE WOLF. 
D. H. Parry. And 42 other titles. 


GIRLS FAVOURITE 
LIBRARY 


This series includes the best storie b y Authors 
whose names a-e loved and ered by nglish 
ing girls the world over. wh volume ave 


300 pages «nd contains 4 to sti h ustrations by le 
Artists. Daintily bound in cloth 5s. net pe 


THE MISTRESS OF PURITY GAP. 
Bessie Marchant. 

AN ADVENTUROUS SCHOOL- 
GIRL. Dorothea Moore. And 24 
other titles. 


BOYS’ LIBRARY OF 
ADVENTURE 


Witn 4 to 8 Illustrations by leading Artists, repro 
duced in Colour and Halt tone. Handsome cioth 
gilt binding, with design in colours. Average length, 
320 paxes. 5s. net each 
FOR DRAKE AND MERRIE ENG- 
LAND. S. Walkey. 

BLACKHAND’S TREASURE, Capt. 
Frank H. Shaw. And 36 other titles. 


THE “ALL-ABOUT” 
SERIES 


A splendid s of original b by ert, 
te th € Stories ¢ of Railways, etc. 
Aveten length, 384 pages, and 32 illustr stio 


7s. 6d. net ash 


CASSELL’S Two-Shilling 
AWARDS 


Edward S. 
A fine serie smerny stories, attractively pro 
duced ates th. 160 pages; cloth gilt binding 


11 tithes in all. 
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HE Buyer whose choice | 


rests on a Daimler not 


only satisfies his desire for 


excellence, but finds that 


wider circle than his own. 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY, LTD., 


| 
his taste is apy reciated by a | 
COVENTRY. 
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BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS AY 


Chief London Branche 
182 REGENT ST..w.1 


Chief Le m 
182 REGENT ST... W.1 


112-118 EDGWARE 
RD., W.2 


112-118 EDGWARE 
RD., W.2 


Over 600 Branches throughout the countr: 
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Masters tt he Hair | 


Sold aff 
CHEMISTS, HMRORESSE RS & STORES - 


PER BOTTLE 
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Custard 


Bird 


as a HOT sauce 
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